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Gdurational. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


18 @*s6 COLLEG E, 
and KINGS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 

COMPLETE COURSES OF STUDY are esranged toe Desrers_ te 
AR LAWS, SCIENCE, PRELIMINARY and INTERM OLA. 
ENGINE 2u EC DIES, PUBLIC HEALTH and BACTERI 

——y-- mas are now admitted to the » fal Courses for the 
a. — 1 and Intermediate Medical ® tudies 

eh ties pon Arrang ‘or attending Special 

OUVENING CLASSES Ae as oo Dey in most Faculties. 

STUDENTS’ HOSTE latanes, Denmark Hill, and 
Vincent Geers, ent. ~~ - 

COLLEGE for “WOMEN now transferred to STRAND, 


with fall vil 
Apply to SECRETARY, King’s College, Strand. 


DUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE.” 
11 TAVISTOCK SQUARE, W.C.1. 

A Course of ten Public Lectures will be given on 
“IDEALS IN EDUCATION IN CONNEXION WITH 
EDUCATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION.” 
TUESDAYS, 6.30 p.m. Beginning OCTOBER 9. 
ADMISSION FREE. 

Syllabus on application to Secretary, Lecture Centre. 


CHOOL OF ORIENTAL STUDIES, 
LONDON INSTITUTION, FINSBURY CIRCUS, E.C.2. 
ORIENTAL LANGUAGES AND RELIGIONS. 

The SUMMER TERM began on APRIL 30 —— is given 
in the principal Languages of the wad a of Africa, and in 
Oriental and African Keligions and Ousto 

For particulars apply to E. DENISON RUSS, Director. 


Li2848* ASSOCIATION 


CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES will be held by_ experienced 
Conductors in the following subjects; Literary History, Bibliography, 
Classification, Cataloguing, cet History and Organisation, and 

brary Routine. will comprise Ten Fortnightly 
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TOOTAL BROADHURST LEE 


CO., 


LIMITED, 


Require the Services of a 


HIGHLY QUALIFIED MAN 
To Organize and Control their New 
DEPARTMENT of INDUSTRIAL and 
GENERAL EDUCATION. 


Applications to be made in writing only, giving 
full particulars of qualifications and experience, 
stating age and salary required, to 


Tootal Broadhurst Lee Co., Lta., 
‘*A” Dept., 56 Oxford Street, Manchester. 








Lessons. The fee for (hy “Course will be 108. (15s. for 
abroad), payable in advance. 
Further particulars may be obtained from ERNE3T A. BAKER, 
.A., D.Lit., Honorary Secretary of the Education Committee, 
Caxton Hall, Westminster, 8.W.1 








NIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS. 


WALKER TRUST PRIZES FOR ESSAYS ON PRAYER. 
Owing to the large number of Essays received, the announcement of 
the award has had to be postponed, and will be published in The 
Atheneum for January, 1918. 








Cupe- Writing, he. | 
| 


SIKES & SIKES, Type- writing Offices, 
2234 Hammersmith Road, W.6 uthors’ MSS.: Plays and | 
Actors’ Parts; Legal, General, and Commercial Documents ; Type- 
written Facsimile Letters ; Lessons. References. Establ lished 1893. 





UTHORS’ MSS. of every kind accurately | 
and intelligently TYPE-WRITTEN. Indexing. Research. 
i harges moderate.—Miss TAPP, Rosebank, Great | 





Situations Vacant. 


= WALTER ST. JOHN’S SCHOOL, 
HIGH STREET, BATTERSES, 8.W.11. 
ted, as soon as possible, a SCIENCE MASTER with high 
quatllieabens in Chemistry. He must have had some years of 
successful teaching experience. Salary to commence at 25@l. per 
annum, to rise, after s a Ses satisfactory service, by annual incre- 
ments of 151. to 4002. pe 
Apply by Syre with "ooglas of testimonials and references, to 
TH EAD MA 


ORK PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


eee. Y Fg = yd ( Mabece > egg pes nape en 4 
experience.—Apply. stating age, qualifications, and experience, wit. 
salary required to THE CLT LIBRARIAN, York. 











QLDHAM EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
WANTED, as early as possible, SENIOR SCIENCE MASTER. 
Must hold good honours degree, and be capable of supervising work of 
omenees courses.—Apply for form of application, and state salary 


requir: 
RENNIE, Secretary. 
Education Offices, Union > West, oben 
September 26, 1917 





(ooNTy BOROUGH OF STOKE-ON-TRENT 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


HANLEY SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
WANTED, at the end of October, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS 
qualified to take Mathematics, French, and English. 
Preference will be given to a graduate who has had teaching experi- 
ence in & Secondary Schoo! 
one wom 1102. to 1202., d pending upon lificati: and 
rience 
‘orms of application (which must be returned not inten, ae 
OCTOBER 8), will be forwarded . recstae of stamped, ad 
repr} envelope to Dr. W. LUDFORD FREEMAN, ee of 
Education, Education Offices, ps Tell Hanley, Stoke-on-Trent. 











Notice. 


In view of the necessity 
for economizing paper, we 
shall be glad if our readers 
will either become direct 
subscribers or place a 
regular order with a news- 
agent. 

Subscription rate, 14s. 
per annum, post free. 





Cat Cc 
Elms Ronde Bromley, Kent. 








Sales bp Auction. 


AUTUMN BOOK-AUCTION SEASON. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. beg to announce 

that they will COMMENCE their 110th SEASON for the SALE 

OF RARE AND VALUABLE BOUKS, MSS8., AND AUTOGRAPHS 
during the latter part of this month, and that they are now preparing 


| | Catalogues for the following Sales :— 


VALUABLE MODERN BOOKS in all Branches 
of Literature, including the Miscellaneous Library of an Eminent 
Solicitor (recently deceased), Portion of the Modern Library of a 
Gentleman, the Collection of Books and Engravings of the late 
Ww. L. Spiers, Curator of the Soane Museum, Lincoln's Inn, and 


| other Properties. 


RARE and VALUABLE BOOKS in FIF- 


| TEENCH- and S{XTEENTH -CENTURY ENGLISH LITERA- 


Authors’ Agents. 


HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to 
consider and place MSS. for early publication. Literary work 
of all —_ dealt with by experts who piace Authors interests first. 
Twen ears’ experience. Please note new address :—93 & 94 
CHANC RY LANE, LONDON, W.C.2. 








Catalogues. 
Books and AUTOGRAPHS BOUGHT and | 


SOLD. Best cash prices. CATALOGUES = post free.— | | 
R. ATKINSON, 97 Sunderland Road, Forest Hill, 8.E | 


| TORE, includiog First or Early Editions of the Writings of Spenser, 


Daniell, Drayton, Herbert, Milton. Burton, Suckling, Butler, and 
others—scarce Black-Letter Books—iliuminated MSS. on Vellum— 
Books in old Morocco Bindings —rare Early Books of Travel, &. 


The REMAINING PORTION of | the 
VALUABLE LIBRARY of the late A. M. BROADLEY, Esq. 
of The Knapp, Bradpole. Dorset, including many remarkable 
Grangerized Sets on The Chevalier D'Eon, 7 vo's. folio; Madame 
Sévigné, 2 vols. folio: Mrs. Piozzi and Penelope Pennington, 6 vols, 
dto; Crabbe the Poet. 10 vols. 4to; Moore's Byron, 7 vols. 4to, a8 Po 
as Lives of Garrick, Kean, Mrs. Jordan, the Kemble comity, Ss 
Books on the Stuart Period—a magnificent Set of Hutchins’ istory 
of Dorset, in 13 vols, and other Books on the County, including a Col- 
lection on Weymouth, 4 vols. imp. folio—Books on Bath, includinga 
Grangerized Set in folio, conta:‘ning Nattes’s Coloured Views and 
Origiual Drawings by Kowlandson—a Collection of Coloured Carica- 
tures— Books on Music—Bibliography - Corona.ions and Ceremonie— 
| Longevity -Urimino!ogy and Trials, &c. 

Catalogues will be forwarded on application when ready 


AUCTION ROOMS: 115 CHANCERY LANE, W.C.2 








‘To CURE—is the Voice of the Past. 
To PREVENT~—is the Divine Whisper of the Present.’ 





A Judicious Rule. 


and we recommend their use. 


“ALITTLE at the RIGHT TIME 


INDOOR WORKERS 


When brainwork, nerve strain, and lack of exercise make you feel languid—tired—‘ blue” 
a little 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


in a glass of cold water will clear your head and tone your nerves, 


This world-famous natural aperient for over 40 years has been the standard remedy for 
constipation, biliousness, impure blood and indigestion. 


—‘‘ lst. Restrain your appetite, and get always up from the table with s 
desire to eat more. 2nd. Do not touch anything that does not agree with your stomach, be it most 
agreeable to the palate.” These rules have been adopted in principle by all dietitians of eminence, 


Over at the Wrong.”’ 
ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ CAN NOW BE FREELY OBTAINED FROM ALL CHEMISTS & STORES. 


is better than Much and Running 








Prepared only by 
J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘ Fruit Salt’ Works, LONDON, S.E. 
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COLLINS LIST. 


IN GREAT DEMAND. 


A brilliant impression of the East African Campaign by a Novelist who was with General Smuts’s army as a Medical Officer. 


MARCHING ON TANGA. 


By Captain FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG. 


Extra crown 8vo, with Map, and 30 Illustrations taken on the spot by the Author, 6s. net. 
“General Smuts’s campaign in East Africa makes a fascinating story, especially when it is told in such a delightful literary style as Mr. Brett Young 
commands ..a war book of rare distinction, as engrossing as any romance.”—Scotsman. 
“Some of the night marches along the pitted roads of Flanders seem to reach the limit of the endurable, but the men of the East African force had to 
march day after day under a burning sun and short of food and water through a jungle where there were nv roads at all.”—Times Literary Supplement. 
“ This is one of the most interesting and best written books about the war.”’"—Morning Post. 








Mr. Marmaduke Pickthall’s new Novel of the East. 


KNIGHTS OF ARABY. 


By MARMADUKE PICKTHALL, Author of ‘Said the Fisherman.’ Extra crown 8vo, 6S. net. 
“His Knights of Araby are men of head and heart, some black with the Ethiopian blood of Habesh, some Arabs of the purest strain of Ishmael. They are 
poets and princes, doers and dreamers.”—The Times. 





A remarkable book by Mr. J. D. Beresford wa Mr. Kenneth Richmond which has aroused much discussion. 


W. E. FORD: a Biography. 


By J. D. BERESFORD and KENNETH RICHMOND. Extra crown 8vo, with Photogravure, 6s. net. 
‘*A remarkable man if he existed, a remarkable creation if he did not.. If W. E. Ford did not exist, he ought to have existed.. ..&man of flesh and blood, 
a genius, but also a gentle humorist, a lover and, within the limitations his reading of duty imposed upon him, @ practical man, ”_The Times. 





THE IVORY TOWER. 
THE SENSE OF THE PAST. 


By HENRY JAMES. 2 vols. Extra crown 8vo, with 2 Photogravures, 12s. net. 
“For the lover of | literature, I fancy, nothing Henry James ever wrote will be read with more lasting exhilaration and delight than these two posthumous 
fragments with their confessional notes making them better than perfect ”—Daily News. 
“These novels are incomparable....amazingly vital.”— Pall Mall Gazette. * Thrilling revelations of the workings of an artist’s mind.”— Nation. 
“*Most extraordinary anc fascinating documents, and we would not have missed them for the world.”— The Times. 


READY OCTOBER 4. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward’s great Novel of the War. 


‘MISSING.’ 


By Mrs) HUMPHRY WARD. Extra crown 8vo, 68. net. 


SENLIS: a Dramatic Episode of the Great War. 


By CICELY HAMILTON, Author of ‘ Diana of Dobsons.’ Extra crown mn 8v 0, with 11 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. net. 


To be followed by 


THE MIDDLE YEARS (Autobiographical). 


By HENRY JAMES. Extra crown 8vo, with Photegravure, 5s, uet. 


FIELDS OF THE FATHERLESS. 


A genuine human document of extraordinary interest. By JEAN ROY. Extra crown 8vo, 6s, net. 


- TURGENEV. A Study of the Great Russian Novelist. 


By EDWARD GARNETT. With a Foreword by JOSEPH CONRAD. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE GULF. A Novel. 


By HUGH F. SPENDER, Author of ‘The Machine.’ Extra crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE LOVING HISTORY of PERIDORE and PARAVAIL 


A Romantic Tale in verse. By MAURICE HEWLETT. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


AN AUTUMN SOWING. 


By E. F. BENSON. Extra crown 8vo, 6S. net. 





























London: 48 Pali Mall, S.W.I. W. COLLINS, SONS ®& CO., Limited. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


Nationalism. By SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE. Extra crown 8vo, 
4s. 6d. net. 
Daily Teleyraph.—‘ There is much in his argument to compel the attention and 
engage the sympathy of the Western World, and no reader of these eloquent pages is 
likely to be insensible to their deep spiritual fervour and their impregnable sincerity.” 








Main Currents of European History, 1815-1015. 
By F. J. C. HEARNSHAW, M.A. LL.D., Professor of History in King’s College, 
University of London. With Maps. Extra crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


British Foreign Policy in Europe to the End of the 
1oth Century: a Rough Outline. By H. E. EGERTON, 
M.A., Beit Professor of Colonial History and Fellow of All Soul’s College, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


Guardian.—‘* A very careful and scholarly summary, full of suggestiveness and 
insight.” 


Our Sea Power: Its Story and its Meaning. 
By H. W. HOUSEHOLD. Witha Foreword by Admiral LORD BERESFORD, 
G.C.B. G.C.V.O. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, ls. 6d. 





DR. GEORGE SAINTSBURY’S NEW WORK. 


A History of the French Novel. By GEORGE SAINTSBURY, 
M.A. and Hon. D.Litt.(Oxon.), late Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature 
in the University of Edinburgh. Vol. I. from the beginning to 1800. 8vo, 

183, net. [Oct. 9. 


NEW NOVELS. 
Summer. By EDITH WHARTON, Author of ‘The House of Mirth,’ &c. 
Crown Svo, 68. net. 
*,* The scenes of Mrs. Wharton’s new story are laid in a remote New England 
village. 
Christine. By ALICE CHOLMONDELEY. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


Daily Chronicle.—‘‘ A remarkable book about the German, immediately before the 
ee The human picture which we get is real, you feel as much; while the form is 
delicate, artistic, touched with charm. The charm comes not from the Germans, as 
Christine sees them—and she has bright eyes—but from the relationship of Christine 
towards her mother.” 


The Everlasting Quest. A Poem. By H. L. WEBB. Crown 8vo, 
4s. 6d. net. 


*,* In this poem is told the ancient Babylonian story of Gilgamesh, who, refusing 
the love of the goddess, Ishtor, is struck with leprosy. The story is told with vigour, 
with an Eastern air of metaphor and imagery about it all, and with a varied and musical 
rhythm that is very attractive. 


The Road and the Inn. By JAMES JOHN HISSEY, Author of ‘The 
Charm of the Road,’ &. With 32 Full:Page Illustrations from Drawings and 
Photographs by the Author, and a Map. 8vo, 10s. net. 


*,* An Illustrated chronicle of a leisurely holiday along unfrequented paths. 


STEPHEN GRAHAM’S NEW BOOK. 


Priest of the Ideal. By STEPHEN GRAHAM, Author of ‘With the 
Russian Pilgrims to Jerusalem,’ &c. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. (Oct. 12. 


*,* Priest of the Ideal,’ as a study of religion and national expression, is a sequel to 
‘The Way of Martha and the Way of Mary.’ It is Mr. Graham’s longest and will 
probably be found to be his most powerful and attractive book. 


About Winchester College. By A. K. COOK. To which is Prefixed 

* De Collegio Wintoniensi,’ by ROBERT MATHEW. With Illustrations. 8vo, 18s. net. 

Problems of the Self. An Essay based on the Shaw Lectures given in 
the University of Edinburgh, March, 1914. By JOHN LAIRD, M.A., Professor 
of Logic and Metaphysics in the Queen’s University of Belfast. S8vo, 12s. net. 


Logic as the Science of the Pure Concept. Translated 
from the Italian of Benedetto Croce. By DOUGLAS AINSLIE, B.A.(Oxon.), 
M.R.A.S. 8vo, 148. net. [Oct. 9. 


Brahmadarsanam, or Intuition of the Absolute. 
Being an Introduction to the Study of Hindu Philosophy. By SRI ANANDA 
ACHARYA. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


*.* Macmillan’s Autumn Announcement List post free on application. 
































MACMILLAN @ CO., Ltd., London, W.C.2. 











Messrs. LONGMANS’ LIST. 


DR. FIGGIS’S BOOK ON NIETZSCHE. 


THE WILL TO FREEDOM ; 
or, The Gospel of Nietzsche | 
and the Gospel of Christ. | 


By the Rev. JOHN NEVILLE FIGGIS, D.D. Litt.D. 
of the Community of the Resurrection. 
Crown 8vo, 68. net. 

“ An unusually able and interesting book.” 
NEW STATESMAN, 


THE TOWN LABOURER. 
1760-1832. 
The New Civilization. 


By J. L. and BARBARA HAMMOND. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

“The authors have helped towards a better under- 
standing, not only of the Nineteenth Century, but of 
some of the most obstinate problems of to-day.” 

THE TIMES. 

“A remarkable achievement in iUuminating re- 
search and in the art of graceful summary.” 

THE SPECTATOR. 








First Violations of Interna- 


e 

tional Law by Germany. 
Luxembourg and Belgium. By LOUIS RE.- 
NAULT. Translated from the Original by 
FRANK CARR, LL.D. 8vo, 2s. net. 


The Annual Charities Register 


4 Being a Classified Register of 

and Digest. Charities in or available for 

the Metropolis. With an Index and an Intro- 

duction, ‘How to Help Cases of Distress,’ by 

Sir C. S. LOCH, late Secretary to the Council of 

the Charity Organization Society, London. 
8vo, 58. net. 





Epistemology or the Theory 
of Knowledge. Gener sieraphysice. 
By the Rev. PETER COFFEY, Ph.D. (Louvain), 


Professor of Logic and Metaphysics, Maynooth 
College, Ireland. 2 vols. 8vo, 12s 6d. net each. 


The Education of the South 

African Native. °% {85,7 
(Cape), M.A. LL.B.(Camb.), Ph.D.(Columbia), 
sometime Fellow in Education, Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia University, Inspector of Schools, 
Natal. Crown 8vo, 68. 6d. 


e. 

Thrice Through the Dark 
° A Record of Journeyings across 
Continent. Africa during the ind 1913- 
1916. By J.DU PLESSIS, B.A. B.D. Professor 
in the Theological Seminary of the Dutch 
Reformed Church, Stellenbosch, South Africa. 
With Map and 60 Illustrations from Photo- 

graphs. 8vo, 14s, net. 


Means and Methods in the 
Religious Education of the 


With Special Reference to the Sun- 

Young. daySchool. ByJOHN DAVIDSON, 

M.A. D.Phil.(Edin.), Master of Method, St. 

Andrews Provincial Committee for the Training 

of Teachers, Examiner in Education in Edin- 
burgh University, &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 


Second Series. Catholic. 

Sermon Notes. By the late Monsignor 
ROBERT HUGH BENSON. Edited by the Rev. 

C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J. Crown 8vo, 4s. net. 


The God of Battles. “fit 


Being an attempt to reveal the power of God 
in War. By the Rev. E. C. CROSSE, C.F. 
D.S.O. With a Preface by General SIR 
HUBERT DE LA P. GOUGH, K.C.B. Crown 
8vo, paper covers, ls. net. 








New and Cheaper Impressions. 
7 
Wayside Lamps. _ stort stories. 
By the 


Wayside Neighbours. *,/2° 
of * es William Bishop of Gibraltar and 
Mary His Wife.’ 

Fcap. &vo, paper covers, ls. net each. May still 
be had bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. net each. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4. 
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Announcements. 


|| We publish with this issue an 
| Autumn Announcement Supplement. | 


* * * | 
Next month ‘ The Atheneum’ will 


contain a Supplement on French 
Literature during the War. 


+ * . 
The Reprint of the Article on ‘ The | 


1 Politics of Industry’ 
Price Id., Post free 14d. 


! * ¥ * | 


is on sale. 


‘America and Freedom,’ with a 
Preface by Viscount Grey, is now 
1 on sale. Price |s., Post free 1s. 2d. | 


Seed 
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Comments. 


ECENT events in Russia have proved 
R« Kerensky to be much more than the 

impractical orator that certain sections 
of the press have tried to make out. Some news- 
papers during the great crisis appear to have 
secretly wished for the success of Korniloff’s bid 
for power. We can only believe that they have 
never viewed the Russian Revolution with any 
amount of favour. Korniloff’s patriotism is 
beyond doubt, but we rejoice that the Revolution 
has not ended with the rise of a military dic- 
tatorship. The civil power, owing to Kerensky’s 
firm handling of the situation, remains predo- 
minant. Wedo not suggest that Russia’s internal 
difficulties are at an end—far from it. But we do 
not take the hopeless view of the position that is 
common in some quarters. ‘The fact that Ger- 
many has not taken full advantage of the military 
situation is in itself proof that Russia is not so 
demoralized as to agree to peace at any price. 


AGRICULTURAL constituencies do not often 
return members of a progressive temper, but the 
Hon. F. S. M‘Laren, who was killed the other 
day while flying near Montrose, is a loss at once 
to the Spalding Division of Lincolnshire and to 
the cause of progress. One of the last acts of 
his political life was to put down two amendments 
to the Corn Production Bill, which, if they had 
been accepted, would have done much to improve 
the provisions of the Bill relating to the labourer. 
One provided a scale of rates for boys expressed 
in fractions of the adult’s minimum wage. The 
other defined the hours for which the minimum 
wage should be paid, and, in laying down overtime 
rates, required that time-and-a-quarter should be 
paid for all work done on Saturdays in excess of 
five hours. This would have secured a Saturday 
half-holiday for the farm labourer, and secured it 
in the simplest way and with the least possible 
disturbance of agricultural operations. For it 
would have given the farmer an economic motive 
for limiting work done on Saturday afternoons 
to jobs of special value or urgency. The policy 
of the Government was to leave such detai!s 
as these to the authorities which will administer 
the Act. It is to be hoped that those authorities 
will see the wisdom of incorporating in their 
regulations the important provisions which were 
embodied in the M‘Laren amendments. 


THE formation of the National Party was 
announced after the article entitled ‘ Wanted— 
a Democratic Party,’ which we published last 
month, was written. 


At present the policy of the 
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new party is somewhat indefinite as regards the 
big controversial questions, but it is clear that its 
basis is protectionist. We imagine, judging by 
its composition, that if it survives it will also 
be militarist and “ imperialist.” It is natural, 
because of the handicap which a new party must 
suffer, that the Nationalists should condemn 
payment for honours and secret party funds. 
Nor is it surprising that the National Party 
should emphasize the bluff sort of qualities, and 
scent danger in the use of the intellect. It may 
be that the new party will succumb, but before 
it loses its independent existence it will probably 
serve to crystallize the views of the political 
party from which it sprang. In the meantime, 
after much heat and dust, the attempt to associate 
the Tariff Reform League with it has been 
routed. 


THE revelations from America regarding 
German intrigues, both prior to the War and 
since its outbreak, are damning evidence against 
Germany’s policy and methods. The effect of their 
publication has undoubtedly been to harden 
opinion more than ever against the German 
Empire, and to strengthen the determination of 
the United States to see the War through to an 
end which will ensure the final overthrow of the 
policy of the “ mailed fist.” 


THE replies of the Central Empires to the Papal 
Note are important because both Powers do 
definitely commit themselves to the limitation 
ot armaments and arbitration. This is much 
more satisfactory than phrases about “ the true 
freedom and community of the high seas.” 
It may be useful to put on record the exact 
words of the German and Austrian replies on 
these questions. The former runs as follows :— 


“We share the view of his Holiness that definite rules 
and certain safeguards for the simultaneous and reciprocal 
limitation of armaments on land and sea and in the air, as 
well as for the true freedom and community of the high 
seas, are the things in treating which the new spirit that in 
future should prevail in international relations should find 
its first hopeful expression. The task would then, of itself, 
arise of deciding international differences of opinion, not 
by the use of armed forces, but by peaceful methods, 
especially-by arbitration, the great peace-producing effect 
of which we, together with his Holiness, fully recognize.” 
The words of the Austrian Note bear a curious 
similarity :— 

“With deep-rooted conviction we greet the leading idea 
of your Holiness that the future arrangement of the world 
must be based on the elimination of armed force, and on the 
moral force of right and on the rule of international justice 
and legality. We, too, are imbued with the hope that a 
strengthening of the sense of right would morally regenerate 
humanity. We support, therefore, your Holiness’s view 
that negotiations between the belligerents should, and could, 
lead to an understanding by which, with the creation of 
appropriate guarantees, armaments on land, sea, and air 
might be reduced simultaneously, reciprocally, and gradually 
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to a fixed limit, and whereby the high seas, which rightly 
belong to all the nations of the earth, may be freed from 
domination or paramountcy, and be opened equally for 
the use of all. 

“* Fully conscious of the importance, for the promotion of 

peace, of the method proposed by your Holiness, namely, 
to submit international disputes to compulsory arbitration, 
we are also prepared to enter into negotiations regarding 
this proposal.” 
The notes are, however, vague on the immediate 
question of peace terms, presumably because 
the Central Empires are unwilling to show their 
hand. So far as the matter in the replies is 
concerned, it is improbable that they will be 
regarded by the Allies as a satisfactory starting- 
point for negotiations. 


WE are not able at the moment to do more 
than refer to the articles in The Times on ‘'The 
Ferment of Revolution.’ The first of the series 
was heralded by a leading article in the paper 
under the title of ‘The Revolutionary Labour 
Movement.’ We are gravely informed that 
“obscure revolutionaries have the Government and the 
nation by the throat and mean to strangle them. But it 
is only because they passively submit, the one through 
timidity, the other through ignorance. The nation at 
least has no intention of being strangled, and will move 
itself when it realizes the danger.” 

The writer of the series concludes his first article 
by declaring “ that loyal and patriotic citizens 
can no longer afford to remain passive ; they 
must study, think, organize, and (in the last 
resort) act.” The readers of The Times must 
be shaking in their shoes by now. It appears 
that there is “ a revolutionary movement in this 
country which has gathered considerable mo- 
mentum.” Of that there can be no doubt. It 
“has its stronghold in the intellectually inclined 
young men and young women of the well-paid 
wage-earning class.” It has no leaders, no 
organization, and it is destructive and anarchistic. 
These half-truths are dangerous, and, we imagine, 
the product of an academic mind, with little real 
experience of working-class organizations and no 
sense of proportion. Indue course The Times, 
having thoroughly set people’s nerves on edge, 
will probably demand a “ strong man”’ to deal 
with the situation as a sort of Labour Controller ! 


THE publication of the Life of Sir Charles 
Dilke is of more than ordinary interest to The 
Atheneum as he was proprietor of the paper 
from 1869 to the time of his death. This month 
we publish a review of the book emphasizing 
what we believe to be his chief claim to rank in 
the forefront of modern statesmen—his sense of 
the importance of the social problem, and his 
devotion to the cause of political and_ social 
democacy. Next month we hope to publish an 
article on ‘ Dilke and The Atheneum.’ 
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The Coming Democratic Party. 


for a Democratic Party, and analysed 

briefly the main features of the existing 
political parties. It is clear, we think, that any 
such party as we have in mind, if it is to be 
representative of more than a small group of 
people, must be based upon our present political 
organizations. Similarly, the new National 
Party can only establish itself on the foundations 
of the Conservative Party. If we assume as our 
ideal the principles of democracy, then we believe 
that on examination of the existing groupings, 
it will be found that there is only one which could 
be regarded as adequate for the purpose, and 
which might draw the democratic elements in 
the community to it. That partyis the Labour 
Party. 

The Liberal Party is a considerable way along 
the road to disintegration. The breach between 
the supporters of Mr. Asquith and of Mr. Lloyd 
George is wide, perhaps unbridgeable ; certainly 
it is wide enough to render close working in the 
future wellnigh impossible. A superficial unity 
may conceivably be obtained, but only at the 
expense of the policy of the party. And not 
only is there dissension; there are signs of 
defections, which might deprive the Liberal 
Party of some of its more vigorous and demo- 
cratic supporters. Moreover, we look in vain 
for signs that it is alive to the dawning of a new 
day; there is little indication of leadership 
prepared to discard the shibboleths of the past 
and to proclaim a policy comparable with the 
opportunities of the future. The Conservative 
Party is as united as a political party ever can 
be; with its new wing it will undoubtedly stand 
for the programme we outlined last month— 
protection, conscription, and a Jingo Imperialism. 
The two parties which appear likely to keep 
their hold most surely are the Conservatives 
and the Labour Party. The Liberal Party, 
standing between these two, may undergo a 
process similar to that which it suffered through 
the secession of the Liberal Unionists and the 
formation of the Labour Party. 

The constitution and programme of the 
Labour Party are at present, as we indicated 
last month, narrow. The local political group- 
ings carry too little weight, and the great 
national bodies affiliated to it too much. Indi- 
vidual membership should count for more 
than it does at present, though the affilia- 
tion of democratic organizations should be 
retained. The advantage of affiliation is that 


I: our last issue we dealt with the need 


it brings organized experience into the common 
stock, and gives a place to the considered policy 
of men and women associated for common ends. 
Affiliation adds stability to an organization, 
though there is some danger of stagnation. 
Individual membership, however, counteracts this 
possible tendency, and supplies that initiative 
which affiliation can never give. The combina- 
tion of individuals and organizations is, therefore, 
one with considerable advantages, if a just 
equilibrium can be obtained. The point of 
view of organizations is inevitably somewhat 
specialized, and need not be predominantly 
political. Individuals, on the other hand, who 
join a political party directly do so for political 
motives, and the association of people with 
common general political sympathies provides 
the wider outlook which affiliated organizations 
as such may not bring to the party. What we 
wish to emphasize is that the local or con- 
stituency organizations, in which individuals 
take a considerable share, should not be sub- 
ordinate in the councils of the party. 

We have, in our previous article, referred to 
the narrowness of the Labour Party’s pro- 
gramme. Its main plank was economic, and 
that was not complete. In the future, however, 
something much more comprehensive will be 
needed. Concentration on economic issues to 
the neglect of other questions may easily retard 
the general progress of democracy, and even 
postpone the realization of the economic aims of 
the party. There are, for example, constitu- 
tional questions upon the solution of which good 
government depends, and international questions, 
with which the lives and happiness of the people 
are inextricably bound. ‘There are those who 
would say that these problems are merely red 
herrings; to which we could reply that on 
occasions the purely economic question is a red 
herring. Everything that affects the welfare 
of our common social life is of interest to the 
men and women of this country. It is not that 
everything is of equal importance; but the 
problems of society hang together and there is 
no single royal road to their solution. We 
need, therefore, a party which will have a point 
of view and a policy on international as well as 
industrial relationships, on Divorce Law Reform 
as well as on the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

No one can doubt that the War and the 
circumstances arising out of it have led to a 
widening of interests within the Labour Party. 
It is within its ranks that the greatest cleavage 
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has been made on the political issue of the 
War itself. And there is this also to be said— 
that the Labour Movement stands alone in its 
contribution to the problems of Reconstruction. 
The only party which has formulated a peace 
policy and proposals for International Recon- 
struction is the Labour Party. They are not 
above criticism, and many people will object to 
this or that particular suggestion, but taken as a 
whole the programme is undoubtedly a statesman- 
like contribution to the problems of peace. The 
industrial wing of the Labour Movement, repre- 
sented by the Trade Union Congress, has already 
gone some way towards shaping an economic 
programme. Its resolutions are but a fragment 
of policy, it is true, but no other political party 
has enunciated any concrete proposals at all. 
In a word, the Labour Movement, whilst taking 
its place in the prosecution of the War, has begun 
to look forward in a way that the other political 
parties cannot be said to have done. 

The new alignment of forces is gradually 
taking place, and the issue which is being shaped 
is simple in its broad outlines. It is a struggle 
between privilege, vested interests, militarism, 
and the various forms, institutions, and buttresses 
of oligarchy on the one hand, and democracy on 
the other. The Conservatives and Whigs will 
defend the strongholds of the oligarchs and 
dispense kindness to the poor. The Democrats, 
basing their policy upon the organized and 
articulate sections of the masses, will consolidate 
themselves for the advancement of the popular 
cause. Politics will then deal with living issues, 
and out of the conflict Democracy will emerge 
triumphant. 


The Education Bill Again. 


HE Education Bill excited a temporary 
interest which faded with the summer 
holidays. Mr. Fisher’s campaign in the 
country—begun at York and Sheffield—is, how- 
ever, again drawing public attention to it. If 
the Bill were as good as Mr. Fisher’s speeches 
about it, we should be more than satisfied. 
But the proposals of the Bill do not nearly come 
up to the claims which are made on behalf of it. 
Take, for example, this statement made at 
Sheffield regarding the Bill :— 

“For the first time it provided for a national system of 
physical training for young people. The statement had 
been made that one million children were incapable of 
getting the advantage of education through physical defects 
and half a million were the victims of dirt and disease. That 
was a blot on our civilization, and he believed that if the Bill 


passed into law it would prove to be one of the most powerful 
instruments ever invented for the furtherance of national 


health and physique.” 
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The plain fact of the matter is that, so far as 
the million children referred to are concerned. 
local education authorities are to have wider 
optional powers, and therefore the Bill does 
not necessarily remove a single physical defect 
or reduce the number of “ victims of dirt and 
disease’ by one. And something less than an 
hour and a half a week for physical training 
(which is the proposal of the Lewis Report upon 
which the Bill is based) cannot be seriously 
regarded as “a national system of physical 
training.” Even if the whole of the eight hours’ 
compulsory attendance at classes between the 
ages of 14 and 18 were devoted to physical 
training it would not be a too generous allow- 
ance, if we judge by the standards of the public 
schools. At York Mr. Fisher told his audience 
that 

“we expect a great improvement in the general health 
of young people from this continued obligation to attend 
and undergo physical training, and also from the fact that 
the functions of the School Medical Service will be extended 
to the supervision of the continuation schools.” 


All the Bill amounts to is that medical inspection 
will be compulsory on local educational autho- 
rities, but treatment will be optional, and in- 
spection alone is slender ground for expecting 
‘“a great improvement in the general health 
of young people.’’ 

We should have thought that Mr. Fisher 
would have received very widespread support 
for a bold policy of protecting the health of the 
juvenile population. Yet on this important 
question the only certain thing the Bill will 
accomplish is physical training for those between 
the ages of 14 and 18—the value of which may 
be lessened considerably by the continuance of 
those conditions which produce “ sickly, ignorant, 
and underdeveloped children.” Physical train- 
ing on the foundations of a million children with 
physical defects and half a million “ the victims 
of dirt and disease ”’ is bluntly not good business. 

The Education Bill exempts from attendance 
at continuation classes boys and girls who have 
had a full-time education up to the age of 16. 
Mr. Fisher at York sorrowfully remarked :— 

“T learned, to my surprise, that this provision has been 
criticized as penalizing the child of the poor parent who 
has not been able to afford the luxury of a secondary school 
education. This would be a just criticism if there were no 
system of free places in our secondary schools. But this is 
very far from being the case.” 


The President of the Board, however, misses 
the whole point of the criticism. Boys and 
girls who leave secondary schools at the age of 
16 are free to offer themselves for employment 
for full time, which must naturally place them at 
an advantage as compared with those juveniles 
who can only offer their services for full time less 
eight hours a week. ‘The children, on the whole, 
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of better-to-do parents consequently gain, at 
the expense of the children of the poorer parents. 
It is perhaps not surprising, therefore, that this 
should be taken to indicate that the Bill is 
another example of “class legislation.” We 
may point out that some of the “ sickly” and 
“undeveloped ”’ pupils in secondary schools— 
for they exist there, if not in such large propor- 
tions as in the elementary schools—would benefit 
by medical inspection and physical training up 
to the age of 18. 

In this speech at York Mr. Fisher made a 
clear admission of his surrender to industrial 
interests when he said that “‘ our proposals are 
prepared with studious consideration for the 
clams of industry.” It may be questioned 
whether, on any broad view, the Bill really does 
consider the best interests of industry. But 
the point we wish to urge is that “ the claims of 
industry ’’ are, in point of fact, the claims of 
employers to a large supply of cheap labour. 
Our educational legislation in the past has been 
dominated by economic considerations, which 
have created a vicious circle, so that a large 
number of workpeople give blind support to 
those employers who perpetuate industrial serf- 
dom by breaking-in their labour when it is 
young. Surely, the right attitude to adopt is 
that industrial proposals should be “ prepared 
with studious consideration for the claims” of 
education. 

It is here we come upon the root weakness 
of the Education Bill. It is based upon the 
status quo and assumes the continuance of the 
status quo. There can be no great Education 
Bill until the country has definitely made up its 
mind as to the nature of its social ideal. We 
have more than once pointed out in our columns 
the close relationship between the social ideal 
and the educational system of a community. 
The Bill was bound either to accept the social 
status quo or raise the whole question of the 
future organization of society. The former 
course was adopted. ‘The Bill was therefore 
drafted, not with a view to the future obligations 
and responsibilities of a free democracy, but in 
accordance with the traditions of the past, with 
their class distinctions and paternalism. Hence 
the proposal for nursery schools for children 
“whose home conditions are such that attendance 
at such a school is necessary or desirable for 
their purely physical and mental development.” 
Hence the clause allowing exemption from 
attendance at continuation classes to those who 
have received full-time education to the age of 
16. Hence the whole of the continuation school 
Proposals, which provide a necessarily inferior 
type for the multitude who do not attend 
secondary schools. Hence a Bill prepared with 
‘6 : . . *. . 

Studious consideration for the claims of in- 
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dustry.” The keynote of any great Education 
Bill which has regard to the future must be 
equality of opportunity. The present Bill, so 
far as we can see, brings us no nearer to this 
indispensable condition. 


The Heresy of the Semi- 
Economists. 


N error more pernicious than that of the 
AM BemiPetazang is that of the Semi- 

Economists, known to the vulgar as 
‘“‘business”,men. For they believe that the State 
is a business. Had we an (Ecumenical Council, 
as our forefathers had when some theolopians 
erroneously confounded the Father and the Son, 
we should have to define as Catholica fides the 
proposition that the State is altogether, in 
substance, person, and mind, distinct from a 
capitalist company. At least, it ought to be. 
But, since we cannot have the truth defined 
infallibly, we must argue about it. We cannot 
be expected to lie down under “ business govern- 
ment” and allow the heresy of the Semi- 
Economists to have all its appalling social 
consequences. Alas that we cannot induce the 
Holy Office to burn all business men! For 
observe what will happen. First, we shall have 
a practical education. Chemistry will deal with 
the tanning of leather and the dyeing of cotton 
to clothe subject races. Mathematics will be 
reduced to calculating the area of the British 
Empire, and the number of the population, which 
is our future “‘ market,” in China. And the 
Arts also will serve the common good ; for all 
men will know the ‘ Charge of the Light Brigade ’ 
by heart, and there will be illustrations to the 
financial supplement of The Times. Further, 
short pamphlets will be written, to be distributed 
in elementary schools, to show the rising genera- 
tion of labour their place in what we shall learn 
to call the national economy. 
‘“yThe Semi-Economists will introduce the 
doctrine that the captains of industry must 
manage other people’s muscles and brains on 
scientific principles, in order that no ounce of 
energy shall be left in a man when his day’s work 
is over. They will create welfare departments 
to provide as much rest as is necessary to get 
more work out of men and women. They will 
care for maternity, that the new generation may 
be numerous enough to provide a surplus of 
labour. They will recognize that it is foolish to 
neglect trade unions, and therefore they will call 
Labour to counsel, that they may more easily 
draw its teeth. And all this will be done in the 
name of practical economics and social peace 
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For the Semi-Economist is not a villain: he is 
hopelessly well-intentioned, and he really believes 
that other men are indeed blessed who are 
organized by such as he. Our education and our 
industry will, therefore, have no _ problems 
unsolved. 

Our foreign policy will be based upon morality 
estimated in cash values, for no sense of virtue 
is more delicate than that of the business man. 
His moral indignation against Germany is 
intense. If he is in the electrical trade he feels 
morally bound to exclude German electrical 
goods ; but he has no objection to the importa- 
tion of cheap German glass, for that is necessary 
for the moral progress of bulbs. If, however, he 
is in the engineering trade he feels a moral shock 
at the idea of imported German magnetos. And 
this, as you will admit, is not merely moral 
sentimentalism, for true morality should have a 
practical outcome. Your theorists who speak 
of public right hardly feel so fine a glow of moral 
enthusiasm as the business man. 

And, finally, we shall have a business Govern- 
ment. By this is meant the control of adminis- 
tration by those whose special ability is the 
making of dividends. For it is seriously believed 
by the Semi-Economists that, being practical 
men, they understand better than your mere 
official what trade is and what houses and 
bridges are. In fact, a house, to their mind, is a 
source of income, and a bridge is a support for 
a week-ending motor-car; and they would 
regard it as the wildest sentimentalism to suppose 
that any one of importance lived in a small 
house, or to believe that a bridge could be 
beautiful. Now any one who thinks that the 
size of a dividend is a criterion of the success of 
an administrator is difficult to refute, for his 
fundamental assumptions induce in an opponent 
rather laughter than reasoning, and his appeals 
are always to sentiment when his figures run out. 
Think of the happy mining valley whence the 
magnificent enterprise of the Semi-Economists 
has derived wealth, which goes to pay for the 
very best modern art, the finest china, the most 
exquisite dresses, and the calm of a great library, 
as yet unsoiled by the grimy fingers of a reader. 
Should not those who inhabit the mining valley 
see how necessary their labour is for the develop- 
ment, in London, of the finest culture? What 
if the houses of the mining valley are back to 
back, with no sanitation, no water, and omly 
enough space for seven to sleep in one small 
room? We should not think, say the Semi- 
Economists, of material things: man is a spirit, 
and poverty distils him. How beautiful would 
it not be if the State were run on the same 
practical lines! Think of the growth of the 
national income ! 

Such are the implications of their damnable 
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error. They are called Semi-Economists because 
some of them have introduced into the hallowed 
precincts of the Blue- book the pagan doctrine 
called the law of supply and demand. ‘They are 
economists in so far as they believe that economics 
is a science, not knowing, as all good economists 
do, that it is really a collection of platitudes 
combined with a use of common terms in an 
unusual sense. But they are semi- and not 
altogether economists, because even their 
economics is out of date. They may have read 
odd chapters in shilling editions of that ancient 
economy which was called political ; and they 
regard any one who forgets pounds, shillings, and 
pence as little better than mad. For, according 
to them, it is better to walk down Whitehall with 
feathers in one’s hair than to seek to build houses 
or pay wages until dividends are larger. Their 
doctrine is even worse than their practice. It 
is preached in offices to junior clerks, and by 
them, simple folk! it is believed. It is ex- 
pounded, as in a daily Talmud, in the leading 
articles of The Times, and the old gentlemen in 
the clubs, reading, repent and tremble. For 
have they not been officials? And do they not 
now see how we must organize our industry so 
as to prevent Germans dumping feather-beds in 
Lincolnshire ? The heretical creed of the Semi- 
Economists enters into the heads of bishops, 
swept clean of Christianity ; and it drives them 
to inculcate obedience to the divine law of supply 
and demand. It makes ex-Labour leaders believe 
that liberty and justice are empty phrases ; for 
who would be in opposition when Government 
is practical ? 

But, worst of all, this practice and this doctrine 
threaten us with a world that will be unbearably 
dull. The aim of Semi-Economists is “ produc- 
tion,” whatever that may mean; and certainly, 
in the service of that fetish, they will organize us 
all out of our beds in the morning, into our beds 
at night, and so without cessation until we die. 
Even our drinking will be measured by medicine 
glasses ; and when we seek to go on holiday a 
Semi-Economist doctor will test our pulse and 
appetite, to see if there really is no more energy 
left in us for work on the land. 

Let us, therefore, citizens and comrades, true 
believers, unite to oppose the damnable error of 
the Semi-Economists. Some of us may be 
offered an income, some may have prospects of 
a career ; and how shall we then resist ? There 
seems to be only one refutation of the Semi- 
Economists which is utterly effective, and it is 
called—laughter. Let us shake with it when we 
hear of the control of potatoes, and rock with it 
when we see a “ practical” man. Let us take 
from the gold of other times the image of the 
dragon slain, and put there the saint dispatching 
a company promoter. Let us tear from our 
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street-walls the vapid incitements to national 
economy, and put up instead caricatures of 
business government. 


The Reconstruction of 
Political Machinery. 
I: is generally admitted that Parliament 


does not work well. It suffers from a 

congestion of work which has led it to 
neglect whole tracts of national policy and to 
spend an inordinate amount of time upon matters 
of little national importance. There are two 
methods by which the difficulty might be met— 
the extension of the Committee system and 
decentralization. 

There is room for a considerable development 
of standing committees of the House of Commons 
for the consideration of particular groups of 
questions. This device has much to commend 
it, if the committees confine themselves to 
working out in detail the principles laid down 
by Parliament. For if the whole range of 
questions with which the Legislature must deal 
are not discussed fully in the open House and 
in relation to each other, not only will there be 
a lack of co-ordination in national policy, but 
members of Parliament will be deprived of an 
educational influence many sorely need. The 
Committee system, however, as a means of 
relieving Parliamentary congestion, begs the 
question of functions. It assumes that Parlia- 
ment should continue to legislate for everybody 
and everything. ‘The second method to which 
we have referred, that of decentralization, 
assumes that some of the existing powers and 
duties of the Imperial Legislature should be 
devolved upon other bodies. The advantage 
which decentralization possesses in a far greater 
degree than a Parliamentary Committee system 
is that of diffusion of responsibility—a principle 
indispensable in a democratic community. 

Decentralization is of two kinds—geographical 
and functional—though the line between the 
two may at times be hard to draw. In fact, 
“ae ge devolution as often as not is partly 
unctional, whilst functional devolution is limited 
in its operation by geographical considerations. 
The grant of local self-government to the 
Dominions was an example of geographical 
decentralization of government. Home Rule 
for Ireland carries the process a stage further, 
and there can be little doubt that the day is not 
far distant when Wales will raise the flag of 
“Home Rule for Wales.” There is a school of 
thought—representing a small minority, it is 
true—in favour of a similar development for 
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Scotland. Whether the full acceptance of de- 
volution for the four nations* of the British 
Isles is desirable or not, depends very largely upon 
the functions which the national Parliaments 
perform and upon the genuineness of the demand 
for Home Rule. So far as the latter is concerned, 
there is nothing to be said for decentralization 
unless there is a strong movement in favour of 
it, indicating the need for a diffusion of 
responsibility. 

The question of functions is one of considerable 
difficulty and cannot be fully discussed here. 
Education, public health, housing, roads, and 
the supervision of local government, for example, 
are matters which could be left to National Par- 
liaments, as the administration of these is already 
decentralized ; whilst commercial policy and 
industrial legislation should be retained by the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom. In general, 
a National Parliament would possess only such 
powers as were given it by the United Kingdom 
Legislature. If devolution to this extent were 
practicable, the Parliament of the British Isles 
would clearly be relieved of detailed work, with 
much of which it is not competent to deal. We 
should, of course, still be left with the question 
of Imperial Government, which lies outside our 
present scope.t 

It is worth considering in this connexion 
whether Local Authorities might not be given 
wider powers, and whether the federation of local 
bodies for particular purposes should not be 
encouraged. There are considerable difficulties 
in the way of the latter, not the least of which is 
the possible removal of administration one stage 
further from direct public control. In the case 
of housing, the problem, like that of roads, is 
regional rather than local, and this applies to 
Other questions, such as transit, electric supply, 
&c. There would seem, therefore, to be a 
strong case in these matters for the federation 
of Local Authorities. 

The problem of functional decentralization is 
one of much greater complexity, and one in 
which there is less experience’ at our disposal, 
though it is a question of considerable importance. 
The case is most obvious with regard to industry. 
Modern industry is now so complicated that 
close regulation is necessary. Yet it is question- 
able whether Parliament has either the time or 
the knowledge necessary for the purpose. In 


* The question of Ireland is at present under discussion, 
and the ultimate findings of the Irish Conference may be 
such as to place Ireland in the category of a Dominion, in 
which case the functions of its Legislature would approximate 
more to those of the Canadian Parliament than to those of a 
Welsh Parliament. 

+ See ‘ Empire or Commonwealth’ in The Atheneum for 
June. 
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any case, industry is not homogeneous; con- 
ditions and problems vary from trade to trade, 
and the task of close regulation becomes in- 
soluble. The question is too large to enter upon 
within the limits of a single article, but it may 
be pointed out that devolution along these lines 
is essential if the country is to be saved from 
bureaucracy. In the case of industry, the 
probability is that each trade will sooner or 
later demand self-government.* A trade would 
then be governed by legislation (or agreements) 
arrived at by compromise between employers’ 
associations and trade unions. It is not sug- 
ested that such a solution would be final. ‘The 
immediate choice, however, appears to be be- 
tween government by Parliament and govern- 
ment by those at present responsible for industry. 
In addition to developments along these lines, 
there might be at the Ministry of Industryt 
(which should supersede the Ministry of Labour) 
representative councils of trade unionists and 
employers which, either separately or jointly, 
would advise the Minister. The administration 
of a department, subject only to a general control 
by Parliament, would naturally become bureau- 
cratic unless it were associated officially with 
those who are closely conversant with, and 
affected by, the questions with which the 
department is concerned. And similarly in the 
case of other State departments. The Board of 
Education might with advantage establish a 
new consultative committee, composed of 
representatives of teachers, administrators, 
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education authorities, and voluntary educational! 
organizations. 

Bodies of this type, associated with administra- 
tive departments and in close touch with 
organized public opinion, would be able to give 
the continuous attention to their various pro- 
blems which Parliament itself cannot be expected 
to give. As the head of each department is 
responsible to Parliament, the limits of power 
of the functional councils would be determined 
by the extent to which they could carry the 
Minister concerned, and through him the House 
of Commons. Ministerial responsibility would 
be maintained, and the House of Commons would 
be provided as a basis for legislation with the 
considered judgments of those with knowledge 
and experience concerning different branches of 
puDlic affairs. 

It is obvious that Parliament must confine 
itself in the future to the larger problems and 
questions of principle rather than to com- 
plicated details. There can naturally be 
no hard-and-fast line between principles and 
their application, between general plans and 
small details. But geographical and functional 
decentralization do certainly offer a possible 
solution of the difficulty of Parliamentary con- 
gestion, whilst at the same time they increase the 
number of people actively participating in the 
government of the community, and bring nearer 
to the general body of citizens their responsi- 
bilities for the commonweal. 


International Economic Relations. 


1.—The Old Economic Internationalism. 


some of the most difficult and important 

and most undeniably urgent problems 
arising for discussion at the making of peace will 
be in the economic domain. Then the Allied 
blockade and the submarine have done their 
worst, the world will find itself confronted with a 
situation in which the fixing of racial frontiers 
and the rehabilitation of international law may 
seem very minor matters compared with the 
immediate and pressing task of ensuring sufficient 
food, shelter, and clothing for the populations 
for whom the various Governments, neutral as 


I: is becoming daily more manifest that 


* See ‘ The Politics of Industry’ in The Atheneum for 
August, where this question is dealt with at greater length. 

ft See ‘The Ministry of Labour’ in The Atheneum for 
January. 





well as belligerent, will be trustees. Questions of 
political economy, or, to use the more expressive 
English term, State housekeeping, will, of neces- 
sity, be in the forefront, and it is not too much 
to say that upon the method and spirit in which 
these questions are handled by the Governments, 
and discussed by the public opinion to which 
they will be responsible, the chances of a satis- 
factory settlement in other respects will mainly 
depend. ‘The economic problem, being the most 
urgent, will create the atmosphere in which the 
others will be approached. If it is handled in a 
spirit of sacro egoismo, of selfish and grasping 
competition, the resulting suspicion and distrust 
will make any close and intimate co-operation in 
dealing with the other manifold problems of the 
settlement impossible. If, on the other hand, 
the Governments and peoples concerned approach 
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these questions, which vitally affect their domestic 
comfort and recuperation, in a large-hearted way 
and with a deep sense of the great world-issues 
bound up with their solution, they will strengthen 
the hopes and hands of all who believe that 
democracy is more than a mere form of govern- 
ment, and embodies the great moral ideals of 
the race ; that self-governing peoples are capable 
of applying the Golden Rule in their mutual 
relations, and of organizing permanent inter- 
national institutions upon that basis. 

The main object of the following articles is, 
however, not to forecast the post-war economic 
situation in detail or to advocate a particular 
policy for dealing with it. It is rather to prepare 
the ground for that work, which must come 
later, by discussing the broader issues of inter- 
national economic policy which underlie the 
practical demands and issues that will arise, and 
by trying to bring them into relation with the 
moral and political ideals which the Allies have 
inscribed on their banner. The ideals of the 
Allies, as all the world knows, are Justice and 
Liberty. What justice and liberty mean in the 
political sphere we know: Public right and the 
freedom of nations. What do they mean in 
the economic sphere? That is the question 
which we must try to answer. 

Fifty years ago, if some one had proclaimed 
the need for a public statement of international 
economic policy, the leaders of enlightened 
European opinion would have been quick with 
an answer. They would have summed it up in 
two words: Free Trade. Men of all schools of 
progressive thought in Western and Central 
Europe, Liberals and Socialists alike, were agreed 
as to the benefits to be derived from the breaking 
down of barriers to international intercourse, and 
as to the desirability of tariffs for revenue pur- 
poses only. And the sway of Adam Smith’s 
doctrine and Cobden’s propaganda was acknow- 
ledged not only by progressives. It extended to 
thinking men in very different camps. Na- 
poleon III., who negotiated the Anglo-French 
Treaty of 1860 with Cobden, may perhaps be 
classed as a “‘ progressive,” but no one would 
attribute that quality to Bismarck. Yet 
Bismarck clung to the Free Trade theory up to 
1878, when, before his tactical alliance with the 
growing industrial interest, he had practically 
made Germany a Free Trade country. “I 
believe,” he said in a speech in 1869, “‘ that our 
fiscal policy ought to set before itself the ideal 
of tariff for revenue only, even if it cannot 
perhaps be attained in its entirety.” Free Trade 
was, in fact, the fashion among the Prussian 
Junkers, who were still immune from the com- 
petition of overseas grain. “‘ It was bad form 
In those days,” says the latest historian of 
German fiscal policy, “ to be a Protectionist. 
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Any one who took his opinions seriously, who 
desired to be a ‘ patriot,’ was a Free Trader. It 
went without saying.” ‘The same was the case 
in this country, where Protection was declared 
by Disraeli to be “ not only dead but damned,” 
and, to a lesser degree, in France, where, under 
the inspiration of the Emperor, it had relaxed its 
hold on colonial policy, and acquiesced in the 
adoption of “‘ Most Favoured Nation ” clauses 
in commercial treaties and the automatic lowering 
of duties thereby involved. 

The world-horizon is very different to-day, and 
a map of the world coloured so as to indicate the 
fiscal policy of the various tariff-making Govern- 
ments would make a very unfavourable showing 
for Free Trade. We shall not understand the 
needs and possibilities of the present situation 
till we have examined (in a subsequent article) 
the causes of the Protectionist revival. But 
it is well that we should first make clear to 
ourselves why the Free Trade principle exercised 
such a spell over men’s minds, and was regarded 
as being bound up with the cause of international 
peace and the ultimate unification of the world. 
Nothing will illustrate so clearly how far the 
world has moved in thought and ideals during the 
last fifty years. 

The old Free Traders believed in the breaking 
down of the trade barriers between nations 
because they regarded commerce as the golden 
chain which would bind mankind together. 
They believed that world-unity would be brought 
about by negative action (abstention from inter- 
ference) on the part of governments and legis- 
latures, and by positive action on the part of 
traders. When Cobden, for instance, in his 
famous Manchester speech of Jan. 15, 1846, 
declared : “‘ I believe that the speculative philo- 
sopher of a thousand years hence will date the 
greatest revolution that ever happened in the 
world’s history from the triumph of the principle 
we are met here to advocate,” what exactly did he 
mean? Cobden was no rhetorician: he was a 
cautious and practical man, who measured his 
words as carefully as President Wilson measures 
his to-day. What he meant was that the 
universal adoption of Free Trade, as a result of 
the British example, would greatly increase the 
commercial intercourse between peoples; and 
that such intercourse, being conducted for pur- 
poses of mutual profit, and therefore giving 
satisfaction on both sides, would promote cordial 
relations much more effectively than machinery 
devised for that purpose by governments and 
parliaments. What President Wilson hopes to 
achieve by the representative principle, by the 
idealism of democratic statesmen sitting in 
conference, Cobden hoped to achieve through 
innumerable links between traders in different 
countries. The contrast between the two 
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policies is similar to that between the Imperial 
Federationists, who hope to achieve the political 
unity of the British Commonwealth by the 
establishment of a representative Central Parlia- 
ment, and the earlier Chamberlainite school, who 
despaired of Federation, and believed in pro- 
moting inter-Imperial trade within an all-inclusive 
British Zollverein. Only in Cobden’s case the 
contemplated Zollverein included the whole 
world. 

This Cobden-Chamberlain theory that the 
world, or the British Commonwealth (as the case 
may be), can be unified and given a sense of 
common purpose by means of the “ sordid bonds ” 
of commerce is still widely held by men of all 
political creeds. Its vogue is probably due in 
large part to its attractive simplicity. It saves 
so much trouble and hard thinking if one can 
believe that steamship lines and all-red cables 
and the promotion of agencies in foreign ports 
will transform the unruly wills and affections of 
men, and exorcize self-regarding nationalism or 
grasping imperialism from the policy of States. 
It embodies in convenient form that vague belief 
in laissez-faire and drift, often euphemistically 
described as “ growth” (as though weeds did 
not grow as fast as flowers in an untended 
garden !), which has cast such a spell over the 
British mind. The doctrine of universal Free 
Trade as the harbinger of world-peace is, in 
fact, the last surviving refuge of the laissez-faire 
philosophy, and is open to all the criticism which 
has long since discredited that philosophy among 
thinkers and statesmen. 

Why should Englishmen and Frenchmen, or 
Scotsmen and Canadians, love one another more 
because each has made money in dealing with 
the other? ‘To us, with our modern outlook on 
human nature and our greater knowledge of the 
complexity of human feelings and motives, the 

uestion does not seem easy to answer. But 

obden could sweep away such doubts with the 
robust optimism of a rigid philosophical faith. 
To him and to his associates it was self-evident 
that the pursuit of self-interest (or what was 
somewhat technically called “ pleasure’’) was 
the one and only motive of human action. He 
looked out upon the world and all its lands and 
populations, and saw it peopled by “ economic 
men,” each striving to satisfy the needs of his 
nature by adding to his store of this world’s 
goods ; and the simple business of statesmen, he 
thought, was to break down the barriers that 
impeded the free exchange of goods, and so to 
facilitate that beneficent process. But is it a 
beneficent process ? the modern man again asks. 
Is not Cobden’s economic world rather an 
inferno of competition in which each man, in 
seeking his own self-interest by pushing and 
struggling with his neighbours, effectively 
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neutralizes his own happiness and that of the 
general community? Is not this exactly the 
state of mind which has led to the present war ? 
But here, again, Cobden’s dogmatism helped 
him. He believed, as the second article of his 
creed, that the world is so constructed by its 
beneficent Creator that when all men severally 
pursue their own individual self-interest the 
result is the promotion of general harmony 
and well-being. Out of the welter of struggle 
and competition and selfishness, peace and 
brotherhood would, he believed, emerge. So 
firmly did he cling to this irrational belief that 
in one of his most famous speeches he actually 
claims that to buy in the cheapest market and 
sell in the dearest is but a modern version of the 
Golden Rule. Seeing that the existing com- 
mercial and industrial system, with all its 
selfishness, cruelty, and profiteering, did actually 
add to the wealth and increase the comfort of 
mankind, he jumped to the conclusion that 
profiteering was, in itself, a species of philan- 
thropy, and that the motives by which merchants 
and manufacturers were currently actuated were 
of the stuff by means of which the world was to 
be delivered from war and permanently redeemed 
for justice and liberty. So intent was he on 
swelling statistics and prosperous bank balances, 
on the contemplation of what Carlyle called his 
Calico Millennium, that he overlooked the slums 
and the child-labour, the ill-health and the 
unemployment, and all the other phenomena 
of nascent industrialism which Mr. and Mrs. 
Hammond have just laid bare for us so vividly 
in ‘ The Town Labourer.’ 

The cause of Free Trade, then, as Cobden 
understood it, is dead and gone. It perished long 
ago, with the passing away of the Jaissez-faire 
individualist philosophy of which it formed a 
part. It had, indeed, a resurrection, a sort of 
St. Martin’s summer, in the years just before 
the War, when Mr. Norman Angell disinterred 
its arguments, and applied them to the pre-war 
international situation with an idealism worthy 
of Cobden himself. But Mr. Angell would be 
the first to confess that the War has altered his 
outlook, as it would have altered Cobden’s. 
The War has winnowed the chaff from the grain 
in the “ Internationals.” ‘The old economic 
internationalism, the belief that ‘* economic 
men,” acting individually, would unite the world 
more effectively than governments, parliaments, 
and peoples, has passed away, together with the 
** Socialist International ’’ belief that the prole- 
tariat can prevent war by simultaneous revolu- 
tionary action. The new economic interna- 
tionalism, to which men like Mr. Angell are 
themselves now committed, sets out from a 
wholly different standpoint. It may, and indeed 
does, still advocate Free Trade in the technical 
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sense (tariffs for revenue only) in particular cases, 
but it justifies the policy on broader grounds 
than the consideration of an increase of business 
relationships, and on a more careful study of the 
social bearings of fiscal policy than was possible 
fifty years ago. 

What is the new economic internationalism ? 
It is nothing less than the application, to the 
sphere of foreign trade, of the principles and 
motives of the new social order to which men 
are looking forward after the War—an order in 
which conscious public service has taken the place 
of individual ambition and the pursuit of 
personal profit. It is not within the scope of 
these articles to apply this new standpoint in 
detail to the problems of domestic economic 
policv—that task is essayed elsewhere in this 
journal. But, once it is admitted that the old 
economic order, with its profit-seeking motives, 
has not only. been found wanting in the crisis 
of the past three years, but is itself one of the 
causes of the present war, it is clear that the 
shibboleths of fifty years ago will not serve for 
the Reconstruction of to-morrow, and that the 
future of the world involves the collapse, not of 
militarism only, but of the whole structure of 
business methods and motives which the com- 
fortable, prosperous nineteenth century built up 
in its naive and industrious attempt to combine 
the worship of God and Mammon. 

We must learn, then, to think of international 
trade, not as a means of enrichment, but as a 
social activity, and of the foreign merchant, by 
whom that trade is conducted, not as a profit- 
maker, but as a professional man with a well- 
defined function in the economy of the world. 

What is that function? It is, as Ruskin said, 
that of providing for the community. It is that 
of making the resources of the world available to 
its inhabitants. Other things being equal, it is 
well for the world that its resources should be 
developed—that men in Ireland should drink 
tea grown in China or Ceylon, and the natives 
of Africa wear loincloths made of cotton grown 
in America and manufactured in Lancashire ; 
and those who are qualified by skill and experi- 
ence to facilitate the necessary exchanges are 
performing a social, nay, a professional service as 
useful as that of any other trained profession. 

On the broadest grounds, then, unimpeded 
trade is in the interest of world-progress and 
world-welfare. But “other things” are not 
equal ; and in a world in which anarchic syndi- 
calism is not yet enthroned, professional men are 
still subject to social and political control. A 
hundred reasons—some good, some on the border- 
line—may justify interference, on public grounds, 
with the course of the foreign trader’s operations. 
The most important of these we shall discuss in 
subsequent articles. 
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Industry during the War. 


ITH the outbreak of war the industrial 

W system broke down, though it showed 

remarkable powers of adaptation to new 
circumstances. It is perhaps no criticism of 
capitalist industry that it failed in the country’s 
hour of need. Industry must necessarily or- 
ganize itself on the assumption of peace as the 
normal state of affairs. No economic system, 
however well organized for peace, could therefore 
be-expected to stand the strain of war production 
without considerable changes. ‘The general effect 
of the War upon industry has been to complete 
the Industrial Revolution, and to place beyond all 
doubt the power of the economic organization 
to satisfy the demands made upon it for com- 
modities and services. It is in so far as the 
changes which have gradually been introduced 
have been a logical completion of the Industrial 
Revolution, that grave evils have been accen- 
tuated. But whilst the War has added the final 
words of a long and tragic chapter of our 
economic history, it has also opened a new one, 
owing to the recognition of certain elementary 
facts which the materialism of the past overlaid 
with its half-truths. 

The War has brought home the truth, sub- 
consciously accepted, but rarely openly admitted, 
that industry primarily exists to satisfy the 
material needs of the community. During the 
past three years the general attitude of mind has 
been that nothing should be allowed to stand in 
the way of the fulfilment of national requirements. 
The practice has undoubtedly fallen behind the 
theory, but more has been done avowedly in the 
national interest than ever before. The War 
has also brought into prominent relief the further 
fact—too often ignored in the past—of the im- 
portant part labour plays in industry. The 
most truculent militarists have been driven to 
admit that the prosecution of the War depended 
largely upon the industrial workers, without 
whose co-operation and sacrifice the prodigious 
production of war materials would have been 
impossible. 

The significance of the changes which have 
taken place during the War cannot at present be 
fully appreciated. There are conflicting ten- 
dencies the relative strength of which it is idle to 
pretend to estimate. The history of industry 
during the past three years has still to be told. 
The greater part of the material lies locked in 
the Ministry of Munitions. Certain broad de- 
velopments, however, may be mentioned. The 
most obvious of these has ‘been the large part 
which the State has taken in organizing and 
controlling industry. National factories have 
been opened ; national subsidies have been given 
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to industrial enterprises ; the State has bought 
raw materials on a very large scale for distribution 
to manufacturers, and built ships for transport 
purposes ; it has taken active steps to improve 
industrial organization, and interfered in an 
unprecedented degree with methods of pro- 
duction, with prices and profits. The State has, 
in a word, assumed responsibility for the opera- 
tions of a considerable portion of the capital and 
labour employed in industry. It is interesting 
also to observe that the concentration of large 
numbers of workers in munition factories, and 
the introduction of new grades of labour, 
e.g., women, in a large number of processes, gave 
rise to conditions which the State was driven to 
attempt to remove by stimulating “ welfare 
work.”’ It is well to remember, further, that 
whilst the State has tolerated many evil in- 
dustrial conditions during the War, under the 
plea of national necessity, the seamen’s accom- 
modation in the standard ships built by the 
Government is far in advance of that required 
under the Merchant Shipping Acts. State 
action, if we could unravel its details, would be 
found to be both good and ill. Unfortunately, 
the ill is public property, the good but little 
known. 

Whilst a considerable body of employers have 
been deprived of the opportunity of making 
unlimited profits through the operation of the 
Munitions Levy and the Excess Profits Tax, and 
though in many respects there have been drastic 
restrictions on the full freedom of action of the 
employing classes, yet, on the whole, it is ques- 
tionable whether their permanent interests have 
been injured. What they may have lost in 
profits, they have gained in experience, in new 
methods and future possibilities. Labour, on 
the other hand, has been not only controlled but 
crippled. From the Shells and Fuses Agreement 
and the Treasury Agreement, through the Muni- 
tions of War Acts, and the orders of the Ministry 
of Munitions, to the Defence of the Realm Act 
and the Military Service Acts, Labour has had 
to surrender one by one all its sources of strength. 
The employer has sacrificed a proportion of his 
extra profits ; Labour has surrendered its charter 
of liberties. ‘The trade unions had gradually built 
up a body of rules and regulations intended eventu- 
ally to supersede the arbitrary, and often tyranni- 
cal, rule of the employer in the industry. These 
regulations were intended to govern wages, con- 
ditions, hours, apprenticeship, demarcation, and 
cognate questions, and to set certain standards 
which should protect workpeople against the 
superior economic power of the employer. Many 
trade union regulations may have been unwise 
and injurious to industry ; but they were largely 
the reflection of unwise and injurious influences 
deeply rooted in the industrial system. However 
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this may be, they were a sort of Labour charter, 
any attempt at the infringement of which before 
the War invariably aroused all the fighting 
instincts of organized Labour. It was this charter 
which the Government asked the trade unions 
to sacrifice in the national interest, in return for 
which the unions received a solemn pledge that 
their regulations should be restored at the end 
of the War. In the meantime improved or- 
ganization and equipment, increased subdivision 
and dilution of labour have proceeded rapidly, 
and appear likely to create a situation in which 
some at least of the old trade union regulations 
cannot be fully and literally applied without 
scrapping a good deal of the new organization 
and machinery. The new developments also 
have been made the occasicn for suggestions that 
the trade union practices should be permanently 
abandoned. 

On the other hand, trade unionism has been 
accepted during the War by the community as a 
whole and by the Government in a way which 
few people would have dreamt of prior to the 
War. The rapprochement between the Govern- 
ment and the trade unions has been one of the 
outstanding facts of the War. It cannot be 
doubted that the authority in the State of the 
trade union officials has been enormously in- 
creased. In spite of this—or rather largely 
because of this—there has been amongst the 
younger men and keener spirits a revolt from trade 
union orthodoxy, which it must be confessed has 
stood the strain of war no better than the 
industrial system. And if it be true that em- 
ployers as a class have during the War learnt 
much, it is equally true that one of the most 
significant outcomes of the War is a new trade 
unionism, which has also learnt much from the 
experiences of the past three years. It is this 
new, gathering force amongst the workers which 
betokens the close of the epoch of the Industrial 
Revolution and the opening of a new chapter 
in our industrial history. 

The haste with which the readaptation of 
industry has had to be carried out has naturally 
resulted in errors and evils which might otherwise 
have been avoided, and in any estimate of the 
changes which have taken place, these must be 
allowed for. For the rest, it is wellnigh im- 
possible to weigh with any approach to accuracy 
the gains and losses of the industrial developments 
arising out of the War, the good which should be 
preserved and strengthened, and the evil which 
should be cast out. Though the War has wit- 
nessed the logical completion of the Industrial 
Revolution—and, indeed, because of it—the old 
order has become discredited. ‘There will be 
relatively few people who will feel any regrets 
as it passes away. Yet it must be admitted that 
the era of State action has not been universally 
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successful ; in some directions it has been de- 
cidedly the reverse, and in consequence has 
generated a reaction against State interference. 
On analysis, however, we shall see that this 
reaction is due not to State intervention per se, 
except in the case of certain employers, but to 
the restriction of civil and industrial liberty on 
the one hand (which is not a necessary accom- 
paniment of State action), and to mismanagement 
by business men unaccustomed to handling large 
questions of policy on the other ; whilst the rapid 
improvisation of means of satisfying urgent 
national needs has inevitably produced confusion, 
overlapping, and contradictions. Whilst people 
have resented the regime of the Ministry of 
Munitions, however, the grounds of objection of 
employers on the one side, and workpeople on 
the other, are by no means the same. The 
former regard State interference partly as mere 
muddling and inefficiency (though it should be 
remembered that the business men of “ push 
and go’ must bear probably the greater part of 
the burden of this charge themselves), but also 
as a great blow at their freedom of enterprise and 
the privileges they have enjoyed in the past. 
The objection of workpeople to the State inter- 
ference which they have sullenly tolerated during 
the War is primarily to the infringement, not so 
much of economic privileges as of human rights, 
whilst some of the regulations of the State have 
not curbed, but strengthened, the power of 
employers.* The new-found harmony between 
employers and employed, based on mistrust of 
State intervention, is, therefore, not of a kind 
which is likely to be permanent. 

The dilution and subdivision of labour, the 
introduction of new methods and contrivances 
in the more important staple industries, have 
— resulted in a greater diffusion of skill. 
n some directions it has blurred more than ever 
the distinction between the skilled and the semi- 
skilled worker, it has increased the mobility of 
labour, and opened up new avenues for the 
employment of women. The competition be- 
tween men and machinery for employment has 
taken a fresh turn, owing to the shortage of 
workers. In consequence, there are new possi- 
bilities of eliminating many unnecessary and 
degrading forms of labour. There can be little 
doubt that recent developments have pointed 
the way to a reduction of wastage in human 
effort and in material. New methods of or- 
ganization have led inevitably to “ scientific 
management,” which has added another element 
of controversy to the relations between employers 
and workers. In so far as it means the applica- 
tion of “ science ” to the utilization of capital in 








* See the Supplement on ‘Labour Unrest’ in The 
Atheneum for July, 1917. 
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industry, “scientific management” is to be 
welcomed ; in so far as it “‘ organizes ” the human 
factor in industry it arouses, and will continue to 
arouse, the bitter opposition of the trade unions, 
There is every sign that the experience of the 
War is leading to a specialization of the firms 
within an industry which will lead to syndication 
when the War is over. The educational effects 
of war developments in industry upon employers 
of labour have been in the direction of greater 
efficiency of production, a tendency which the 
prospect of keen competition in foreign markets 
after the War has done much to foster. Em- 
ployers will, therefore, cling tenaciously to the 
new methods, and are already urging the in- 
advisability of restoring the old trade union rules 
and customs. 

At the end of the War the general industrial 
situation will be complicated. ‘The State will be 
strongly entrenched within a large number of 
trades, with much experience of both manu- 
facturing and marketing, with concerns of its 
own on its hands, with ships of its own, and with 
the railways and the coal mines under its control. 
In some industries there will be a considerable 
amount of new capital (owing to the diversion of 
excess profits to capital uses, &c.), whilst others 
will be relatively in “ low water.” There will be 
new industries which have been established during 
the War, and efforts will be made to foster them 
and render them permanent. There will be five 
million men or more to reabsorb into industrial 
life, and a large number of workers to be trans- 
ferred from their present employment to the 
occupations of peace. The restoration of trade 
union rules will come up for settlement. What 
the mood of Labour will be it is difficult to say. 
It is generally believed that men who have served 
in the army will be disinclined to revert to the old 
conditions, and it is highly improbable that the 
trade union movement will be prepared to accept 
anything so unfavourable as the status quo ante 
bellum. Wages will rule higher than at the 
beginning of the War, but many “ war bonuses ” 
have been given. As high prices will in all 
likelihood continue, any attempt to withdraw 
these bonuses will be the signal for widespread 
industrial disturbances. On the side of the 
employers the predominant influence will be 
the desire to regain the old markets, both at 
home and abroad, and to open out new ones. 
Whilst the importance of this question may be 
admitted, it is not without its dangers. It is 
not improbable that, in the name of patriotism 
and Britain’s greatness, the people of this country 
will be asked to condone industrial evils for the 
sake of the community. Already it has been 
suggested that everybody (meaning in particular 
the working classes) must continue to work hard 
when peace returns in order to pay for the War, 
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to crush German trade, and to re-establish 
British commercial supremacy. ‘These factors 
will all operate in various directions and with 
varying degrees of force when the War draws to 
its close. 

There is a disposition in some quarters to 
believe that what is called “‘ the brotherhood of 
the trenches’ will revolutionize the industrial 
system in general and industrial relations in 
particular. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. In face of a common danger and under 
the stimulus of a common aim, men will act 
together ; the army has the additional advantage 
that all are servants and no class makes “ profit ” 


vane 
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out of any other. The improvement in personal 
relations between employers and _ workpeople 
during the War is a good thing in itself. But 
embittered industrial relations are due, not to 
personal causes, but to evils within the system, 
and until they are removed, hostility will continue 
to exist. ‘The only hope lies, not in attempts to 
moralize employers or to strengthen personal 
friendship between some employers and some 
workpeople, but in the favourable opportunity 
which will present itself at the end of the War 
to eliminate the evil features of pre-war industrial 
life and organization, and to base the industrial 
system on foundations of justice and liberty. 


Rural Education. 
I The Aims of the Rural Elementary School. 


[It is proposed to publish a short series of articles on 
‘Rural Education,’ suggesting a policy for the future and 
some immediate reforms. ‘The subjects dealt with will 
include—besides the aims of the rural elementary school— 
school buildings, equipment and staff, the consolidation of 
elementary schools and continuation work, and the place of 
the Farm Institute and the Agricultural College. The articles 
have been arranged and written by a small group of persons 
who are in close touch with various phases of rural education. 


—EpiITor.]} 


PON the work of the elementary 
| | schoo all educational progress depends. 

For the majority of country children, 
as for the majority of those brought up in 
the town, the elementary school provides at 
present the only systematic education they ever 
receive ; and though there is hope that secondary 
education will be developed after the War to an 
extent which was almost beyond the dreams of 
the past, elementary education must always 
remain the foundation, and stability and sound- 
ness will be attained in the superstructure only if 
that foundation is well and truly laid. 

The fundamental question, which must be 
answered before there can be any real progress in 
rural education, concerns the principles upon 
which the activities of the rural elementary school 
should be based. Upon this root problem much 
has been said in the past which has little relation 
to the real facts and needs of the situation, but 
the objects at which rural elementary education 
should aim can hardly be described better than 
they were in a statement made a few years 
ago by Mr. G. A. Bellwood, who represented 
the National Farmers’ Union on the Rural 
Education Conference. Mr. Bellwood’s ‘ Note 
on Rural Elementary Education,’ which was 
approved by the Executive Committee of the 


National Farmers’ Union, defined the require- 
ments of the country schools as follows :— 

“A system of education that ensures to every child a 
thorough grounding in the three R’s; that not only fits 
children for a rural life, but those who will earn their living 
in other spheres; that will to a great extent give a rural 
child an opportunity to acquire equal attainments to those 
of the town child ; that will assist the rural child to attain 
whatever position in life his ability warrants, whether in 
connexion with rural life or not; that makes it impossible 
for any child attending school to miss the education that is 
its birthright; that ensures for the individual child the 
development of its intelligence.”’* 


This statement deserves careful attention. It 
emphasizes three essential points—the necessity 
of a thorough literary foundation, the need of 
providing the children with training which shall 
fit them for urban as well as rural life, and the 
importance of meeting the requirements of 
children of special ability. 

1. To take the last point first, no system of 
education can be sound if it ignores the fact that 
education is, as Ruskin once expressed it, not the 
equalizer but the “ discerner”’ of men. It is 
the business of the teacher not merely to train, 
but to find out what he is training ; and he can 
only do this if the curriculum is sufficiently wide 
in its range to give every kind of ability a reason- 
able chance of showing itself. This aspect of the 
school as a winnowing ground of different types 
of ability is often forgotten by the advocates of 
early “‘ vocational”’ training. But, in fact, it 
is folly to give a child any “ vocational ” training, 
in the narrow sense of those words, until you have 


* See Report of the Rural Education Conference on a 
Suggested Type of Agricultural School, Cd. 5774 (1911), 
PP. 8F*4- 
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discovered what his real “‘ vocation ”’ is, and that 
can only be discovered—except through a hap 
accident—by that careful exploration of the child’s 
mind which a general and varied curriculum 
makes possible. It is a task to which the War 
has given a new importance. The flower of 
English youth has been mown down, and the 
national store of trained ability has been reduced 
to a perilously low level. If the strength and 
prosperity of the Empire are to be rebuilt, ability 
must be sought for high and low, and even in the 
highways and hedges of the country-side, so that 
the talents of the rising generation may be made 
the most of, and nothing may be lost or wasted 
by misuse. As the President of the Board of 
Education said in his statement in the House of 
Commons : “‘ We desire that every child in the 
country should receive the form of education most 
adapted to fashion its qualities to the highest 
use. 

2. Even apart from the case of children of 
unusual ability, it is essential that the rural 
elementary schools should give a training which 
shall fit boys and girls for life in the town. To 
quote Mr. Fisher’s speech again, “ about 75 per 
cent of the children educated in our village schools 
ultimately earn their livelihood in the towns.’’t 
Here, also, we have a problem which is frequently 
misunderstood. For enthusiastic reformers who 
deplore the decline of English agriculture 
fondly suppose that, once agriculture is put 
on its legs, the exodus of youngsters from the 
country to the town will cease. That is a 
ridiculous mistake. When the land is properly 
cultivated it may be that agriculture will give 
employment to a larger population, but agri- 
culture will not go on getting more and more 
intensive with each generation, and the natural 
increase of the population will still have to 
migrate from the land to industry. The larger 
the agricultural population, the larger this 
necessary exodus will be. It is perfectly true 
that the process of regenerating agriculture, in 
so far as it involves an increase in the agricultural 
population, may be accompanied by a temporary 
cessation of the drift of boys to the towns. But 
once the new level of agricultural population is 
reached, the surplus will be larger than it would 
be if agriculture was maintained in a less intensive 
state, and the village school will once more have 
to educate children whose future lies not in the 
fields, but in industry. When it is remembered 
that changes in the curriculum involve changes 
in the qualifications of teachers, it will hardly 
appear wise to mould the system of rural educa- 
tion to suit a situation which is abnormal and 


* See ‘Parliamentary Debates: House of Commons,’ 
April 19, 1917, vol. xcii. No. 41, col. 1906. 


T See ibid., col. 1907. 
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can only last for an odd year or two, while the 
actual process of raising agriculture to its new 
level is going on. Besides, in so far as the 
migration of youngsters to the towns is checked 
during this process of change, and so far as the 
increase of the agricultural population is brought 
about by this means, to that extent agriculture 
will be less able to provide employment for the 
demobilized soldiers. If military training has 
given many men a new taste for open-air life— 
and it is frequently asserted that this is in fact 
the case—it would surely be better to increase 
the supply of agricultural labour from this source 
than to interrupt for that special and temporary 
purpose the normal current of migration. Two 
other points must be remembered. The de- 
velopment of agriculture is not likely, even 
temporarily, to check the exodus of country girls 
to domestic service in the towns. This is a 
phase of the “rural exodus” which is often 
forgotten, but it is a larger movement than that 
of the males, as is illustrated by the fact that in 
1911 the males amounted to 49.97 per cent of the 
total population in the rural districts of England 
and Wales, as compared with 47.94 per cent in 
the urban districts. Again, even if all these 
arguments were unsound—even if it should cease 
to be necessary to provide in village schools for 
the education of children whose ultimate careers 
will lie in the towns—it would still remain highly 
disputable whether, so far as the elementary 
school goes, the education of the country child 
who will spend all his life in the country ought to 
differ to any considerable extent from the educa- 
tion of the town child. Especially doubtful is the 
supposition, often taken for granted, that the 
education of the rustic should be less literary and 
more “ practical” than that of the townsman. 
Into that supposition it is now necessary to 
inquire. 

3. The first requirement of rural education 
mentioned by Mr. Bellwood in the passage quoted 
above was “a thorough grounding in the three 
R’s.” But this can only be attained by a 
curriculum which sentimental reformers are in- 
clined’ to condemn as suitable for nothing but 
the manufacture of “ little clerks.” The time 
available in the elementary school is so short (and 
will remain so short, even when full attendance 
is compulsory for every child until the age of 14) 
that any invasion of the literary curriculum must 
imperil the foundation upon which all else 
depends. It is often forgotten that such subjects 
as history, literature, and geography are to a 
great extent mere means to the teaching of 
reading and writing, and essential means to it 
because they enlarge the child’s vocabulary and 
increase his powers of expression. Though for 
writing it is no doubt good to practise a child in 
the description of things actually seen in the 
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village and in the woods and fields which lie 
about it—for this brings exactness and sincerity 
in the use of words—facility in reading can best 
be developed by books about remote countries 
and distant periods, and that for the simple 
reason that children are naturally most interested 
in what is rare and strange and spiced with 
adventure.* Again, because rural schools are 
small and the teachers in each school few in 
number, it is clear that, if the resident teachers 
in these schools have to give instruction in such 
subjects as gardening and carpentry and house- 
wifery in addition to the various branches of the 
literary curriculum, it will be impossible to require 
in the teacher as high a degree of accomplishment 
in each subject as can be required when fewer 
subjects have to be taught. And, unless the 
Board of Education is prepared to see that the 
head master of a small country school is paid as 
high a salary as the head master of a large town 
school, it is also clear that any great distinction 
between the qualifications required in the country 
teacher and the town teacher will reduce the 
number of able teachers who are willing to devote 
themselves to work in village schools. Since 
promotion beyond a certain point can only be 
obtained in a large town school, teachers of 
superior abilities will only accept work in the 
country if the qualifications needed for such work 
are not very different from those needed in 
towns, and if transfer from the village school to 
the town school is fairly easy.t 


On the face of things the case is strong for 
maintaining in country schools a curriculum 
which shall be mainly literary and shall not differ 
to any great extent from the curriculum of the 
town schools. ‘The grounds on which a contrary 
opinion is urged must be examined with care. 
Is it a fact that the literary curriculum makes 
the child a “ little clerk,” unfit for any occupation 
which takes him far from a desk and ink and 
paper? Apart from the children of special 


* If any one doubts this, let him make the experiment of 
puree a child of ordinary tastes with one of Mrs. 

wing’s stories of child life and with a copy of ‘ Grimm’s 
Fairy Tales.’ The odds are heavy that the latter will prove 
the favourite book. The universal popularity of ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe’ and ‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress’ suggests the same 
conclusion, 


t See Report of the Rural Education Conference on the 
Qualification of Teachers of Rural Subjects, 1g11 (Cd. 5773), 
p. 4: “ Young teachers look forward to obtaining a place in 
a town school because of the higher salaries and possibly 
greater social and intellectual attractions, and therefore do 
not wish to do anything which would lead to their being 
classed as country teachers.” With this may be compared 
the evidence given by Mr. F. H. B. Dale, Chief Inspector of 
Elementary Schools, before the Departmental Committee on 
Juvenile Education in relation to Employment after the 
War, Cd. 8577 (1917), p. 45 : “ The poor quality of a number 
of rural teachers is often due to the lack of a suitable system 
of promotion in country areas and to inadequate salaries.” 
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ability, and apart from the need of training the 
great mass of country-bred children whose 
ultimate vocation will lie in the town, ought we 
to look upon the typical countryman as a farm- 
labourer and to regard work on the land for wages 
as the normal destiny of those village children 
who do not migrate to the town? Again, is the 
farm-labourer really handicapped for his work 
by receiving in the elementary school a training 
which is mainly literary ? and would he really be 
a better labourer if the curriculum was more 
“practical” in its methods, more definitely 
associated with rural and agricultural things, and 
if more time was given to “ manual training ” ? 
Lastly, is it the business of the State, in devising 
a system of rural elementary education, to think 
chiefly of the working life of the child? Should 
the future farm-labourer be taught with a view to 
his work as a labourer, or is it the prime business 
of the national school to educate him as a man 
and a citizen ? 

To the first of these questions the War has 
provided an answer which cannot be challenged. 
The “little clerks” have made magnificent 
soldiers. The miraculous rapidity with which 
the new armies have been trained proves the 
soundness of the contention that a general literary 
training is a sure foundation on which to build, 
because it sends boys out from school still 
adaptable and quick to learn.* Secondly, it is 
contrary to facts to assume that the typical 
countryman is afarm-labourer. In 1911 the total 
number of occupied males in the rural districts 
of England and Wales was 2,573,492, and of this 
number only 919,576 were engaged in agriculture, 
and that is including work in nursery gardens as 
agriculture. Besides, of the agricultural workers, 
some are not wage-earners, but farmers, graziers, 
and smallholders ; and it is obvious that these 
last need a considerable measure of clerkly skill 
if the cultivation of the land is to be based on 
sound account-keeping, if marketing is to be 
efficient, if full advantage is to be taken of the 
assistance provided by books on farming and 
the leaflets of the Board of Agriculture, if the 
agriculturist is not to be the victim of every 
clever advertiser of patent manures or foodstuffs, 
and if he is to make use of sound facilities for 
obtaining credit without falling into the hands of 
money lenders. For the smallholder the most 
urgent of all needs is the development of the 





* As regards naval experience during the War, Mr. Fisher, 
in the speech already quoted, cited the evidence given by the 
commander of a light-cruiser flotilla, who, writing of the 
hastily levied recruits by whom his flotilla was “ almost 
entirely manned,” said : “ The way these fellows picked up 
the job seemed to me perfectly marvellous. There is 
something in your damned board-school education after all.” 
See ‘ Parliamentary Debates: House of Commons,’ April 19, 
1917, vol. xcii. No. 41, col. 1890. 
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co-operative spirit; and this will be greatly 
assisted by a love of reading, for few things are 
more certain to enlarge a man’s sympathies 
and his knowledge of his fellow-men than 
extensive reading of the great novelists. 

There remains the question of the farm- 
labourer. Ought the curriculum of the 
elementary school to be modified and made 
less “literary”? in order to fit the labourer 
for his work? A considerable body of 
expert agricultural opinion points to the 
opposite conclusion. Mr. A. D. Hall, the 
new Permanent Secretary of the Board of 
Agriculture, though by no means satisfied 
with literary education either in town or 
country, is definitely opposed to the policy 
of making rural elementary education more 
technical in character. After speaking of the 
shortage of men capable of hedging, thatching, 
and similar skilled agricultural crafts, he 
says :— 

“In many counties attempts are being made to teach these 
arts by means of classes, but from all we have seen this seems 
to be a wrong method of going to work. The farmer ought 
to be the teacher, either with his own hands or by ensuring 
that some of the lads are set to work with the skilled leader. 
In many cases the master ought to be taught to dispense with 
the craft rather than the men to practise it. For example, 
sheep-shearers are scarce in many districts, but, instead of 
instructing men in the use of the shears, it would be wiser to 
show the master the advantages of a machine. Similarly 
Dutch barns are more economical than the best of thatchers. 
The technical education of the labourer can best be left to 
the farmer, and it is mostly nonsense to complain that it is 


our system of elementary education that is driving the men 
off the land.’’* 


Mr. Bellwood’s ‘Note on Rural Elementary 
Education,’ which has already been quoted, 
contains the following significant remark : ‘‘ There 
is a general opinion that the education now given 
is far below the standard reached a decade or so 
ago. ‘This lack of confidence is being increased at 
the present moment by the institution of school 
gardens, &c.”t+ It should be remembered that 
Mr. Bellwood’s Note was approved by the 
Executive Committee of the National Farmers’ 
Union. 

A more recent witness, Mr. John Orr, writes 
with distinct disfavour of the desire which has 
been shown to give rural elementary education 
“a definitely agricultural turn,” and of the policy 





* See A. D. Hall, ‘ A Pilgrimage of British Farming ’ (1913), 
P- 444. 

+ It is true that Mr. Bellwood advocated “ initial lessons ” 
being given in the elementary school in science and in the 
principles of agriculture. Dr. J. W. Robertson (formerly 
Commissioner of Agriculture for Canada) was, however, 
opposed to this. In his evidence before the Committee he 
stated that “ while he attached great importance to the 
teaching of nature study, he did not think that the ‘ theory 
and practice of agriculture’ could be taught at school to 
boys of from 12 to 16 ” (see Report, Cd. 5774, p. 26). 
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which would “make boys of 14 composite 
products in the form of partly instructed chemists, 
botanists, mechanics, and perhaps veterinary 
surgeons.”’ He emphasizes the importance of 
turning out boys who are adaptable and quick 
to learn new things—as recruits trained in the 
elementary schools have shown themselves to be 
during the War. “ There is an attitude of 
mind,” he writes, 

‘‘ which makes men good learners, and if this is not acquired 
before the age of 14, its acquisition becomes increasingly 
difficult. But if boys are masters of this art in some measure 
at that age, they have lost little time so far as their ability 


and the opportunity to gain technical skill in agricultural 
operations are concerned.’’* 


Yet another agriculturist, Mr. Arthur W. Ashby, 
emphasizes the need for clerkly attainments. 
‘It is certain,” he says, 


“that improved general elementary education will be 
necessary in the improvement of agriculture and the con- 
dition of the agricultural classes, for unless a person can 
read with ease and pleasure he will not read technical 
matter; unless he can write with ease and confidence he 
will not be able to state a problem to a technical or business 
adviser, or be willing to ask for advice. And without a 
good knowledge of arithmetic and allied subjects it is 
impossible to teach business methods.”+ 


This last quotation may seem to apply rather to 
smallholders and to farm bailiffs or foremen than 
to ordinary agricultural labourers; but the 
development not only of small holdings, but also 
of those large farms controlled by first-class 
farmers, which the experts consider to be the 
great hope for the future of English agriculture, 
must create a greater demand for the services of 
these classes, and it cannot be doubted that 
increased possibilities of promotion on the land 
are necessary if agricultural employment is to 
attract the more capable lads and retain them 
through life. 

There is, then, a considerable body of expert 
agricultural opinion which is far from favourable 
on technical grounds to the project of giving the 
future farm-labourer in his elementary school days 
a more “‘ agricultural’ education than that he 
now receives. Moreover, as secondary education 
and technical continuation schools develop, the 
case for maintaining the literary curriculum in 
the elementary schools grows stronger, and the 
arguments for introducing “ practical” training 
in the earlier stage fade away. In this connexion 
the experience of Mr. D. T. Cowan, Secretary of 
the Hampshire Education Committee, is in- 
structive. In Hampshire there is a Farm School 
for boys who have reached the age of 16, and 





* See John Orr, ‘ Agriculture in Oxfordshire’ (1916), 
pp. 168-9. 
{ See Arthur W. Ashby, ‘ The Rural Problem,’ p. 31. 
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Mr. Cowan, in a Note submitted to the Rural 
Education Conference, stated that 

‘‘ our difficulty at the Farm School has not arisen from boys 
coming with an insufficient knowledge of agricultural affairs, 
but from a lack of good general education, to the point 
sometimes that they are unfit to follow the elementary, 
though essential, science instruction provided.”* 


But if the case for, giving the future farm- 
labourer a sound basis of clerkly education was, 
on the technical and vocational side, far weaker 
than it is, there would still remain the fact 
that the labourer is a man and a citizen, and must 
be educated as such. And it is indisputable that 
the countryman has as man and citizen a far more 
urgent need of clerkly facility in reading and 
writing than his fellow in the town. He is 
isolated. If he is to share in the ideas of his time 
and take an intelligent part in the affairs of the 
country, he simply must read books and papers, 
for he cannot, like the townsman, learn from 
lectures and meetings and theatres, and from the 
talk of men of a hundred different occupations. 
It is the same with more intimate and personal 
things. Many pleasures can be found only in the 
town—especially pleasures to which men turn in 
winter evenings ; but reading, the most enduring 
of all pleasures and the most universal in its 
appeal of all the higher activities of the mind, can 
be enjoyed as easily in the village as in the town. 
And it is peculiarly important for the countryman 
to be able to write a good letter—a letter which is 
not merely legible and intelligible, but also self- 
expressive. It is an inevitable consequence of 
the economic conditions of village life that the 
villager will have many of his friends and relations 
living far away—the young villager’s sweetheart, 
for example, normally goes into domestic service 
in some town or other—and it needs but little 
imagination to see what a loss it must be under 
such conditions to be unable to write a really 
self-expressive letter. Permanent friendships are 
essential to nobility and depth of character : 
without them man is a poor creature and makes 
a sorry citizen. But friendship is hard to 
maintain if friends cannot easily communicate 
with one another. 

To sum up, rural elementary schools must aim 
at giving the children a good general education. 
The curriculum must be mainly literary in 
character and must not differ widely from that 
of urban schools. Practical agricultural subjects 
would at that early stage be of very little use to 
the future farm-labourer as a vocational training, 
and as a man and a citizen the farm-labourer 
needs a sound general education as much as 
any one. If the training given in village schools 
is very different from that given in the towns, 
and if the rural teacher is required to give 


* See Report, Cd. 5774, p. 14. 
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instruction in gardening, bee-keeping, poultry- 
keeping, rabbit-keeping, carpentry, metal-work, 
sewing, laundry-work, cooking, and all the other 
subjects for which the faddists cry out, the 
teaching is bound to deteriorate in quality, and 
it will be impossible to induce really good 
teachers to work in the country. Moreover, the 
village school will then fail to meet even the 
vocational needs of the majority of the children— 
those whose future is bound to lie in other than 
agricultural employment. It will, too, fail in a 
task which, of all the tasks imposed upon the 
nation as a result of the War, is perhaps the 
most necessary to national welfare and the most 
essential to the repair of all that the War has 
broken and laid waste. For because of its rural 
bias it will fail to search out the varied abilities 
of the new generation and to make the most of 
the nation’s children by fitting them, one and 
all, for those walks of life for which they are 
individually suited. 


Art and Life. 


A Perfect Platform of a 
Hop Garden. 


HREE years ago one might notice 
that the only men who knew the 


name of Poperinghe were the men 
who had to do with hops. Now every one can 
tell you that it is just behind the British lines 
at Ypres—one of the pitiful scraps of Belgium 
still left free of Germans. 
The men who know about hops, however, have 
known of Poperinghe for the last three centuries. 
In 1574 a careful agriculturist of Kent wrote 
a little dull book with the following title: “A 
Perfite Platforme of an Hoppe Garden, and 
necessarie instructions for the making and 
mayntenaunce thereof, with notes and rules for 
reformation of all abuses, commonly practised 
therein, very necessary and expedient for all 
men to have which in anywise have to doe with 
Hops. Made by Reynolde Scot.’’ The book 
lies unread in libraries, and is sold occasionally 
for 10/. for it is rather rare—and is referred to 
in histories of English agriculture. Yet for men 
who “in any wise have to do with hops”? it is 
worth reading, and now—when the mutilated 
Kentish harvest is just over; when the yearly 
exodus and return of hop-pickers reminds even 
Londoners that farms do not exist solely for their 
pleasure and wonderment ; when the thoughts 
of all hop-growers must turn with a new sym- 
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pathy to the ruined hop-gardens of Belgium—it 
may be worth while to recall the early days of 
hops in England and the quaint counsels of 
Reynolde Scot. 

It is true that the whole art of hop-growing 
had been introduced from Flanders early in the 
sixteenth century, but Reginald Scot sought to 
convince the English farmer that he could attain 
the skill and success of the Flemings if only he 
would take an equal amount of trouble. ‘‘ Wise- 
dom is nymbler than all nymble things; She 
goeth through and attaineth to all things,” is 
the motto on his title-page ; and the measure of 
his success in hastening the course of wisdom 
might perhaps be seen in the Kentish gardens of 
yesterday. The text of the whole book is that a 
man must take infinite pains—‘“ the more pains 
you take, the more you doe double your profite, 
and the nearer you resemble the trade of the 
Fleming.” 

The author dedicates his work to Sir William 
Lovelace, Serjeant at Law, of Bethersden, who, 
he hopes, will be able to find a convenient plot 
for a hop-garden ‘“ by looking down into the 
bowels of the ground around his house.” He 
apologizes for the fact that his matter is base, his 
device simple, and his style homely, but hopes 
nevertheless that he may gratify his patron and 
serve his country. The homely style, moreover, 
is ‘“‘ intended for men who have been trayned in 
the open fieldes to practyse the Arte of husbandrie 
with their limmes, as being placed in the frontiers 
of povertie.”” He goes on to moralize: “ If 
Hoppes would be had with wishes, who would 
be better provided than these men that make 
their provision lying in their beddes, or sitting 
by the fire?” 

But the Englishman is not yet awake to the 
possibilities of his own country : “ It grieveth me 
daily to see much good ground naughtily applied, 
while the Flemings try to cram us with the wares 
and fruits of their country, dazeling us with the 
discommendation of our soyle....sending us into 
Flanders as far as Poppering, for that which we 
may finde at home in our own backsides.”’ Scot 
was a lover of home industries, of a type which 
even Free Traders find it hard to condemn in 
these days. Happily for him, he had to contend 
only with ignorance and inertia, not with 
theories in high places. 

His practical directions would, for the most 
part, be accepted as axioms in the twentieth 
century. A ric , mellow, and gentle soil must 
either be sought out, or else by cost and labour 
be provoked : ‘‘ it is a receyved and proved rule 
that the heavyest ground will beare the most 
weight of Hoppes”’; the situation of the garden 
must receive as much sun as possible, and must 
be protected against north and east winds, either 
by a hill, or by trees so far away that the shadow 
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of them reach not into the garden; moreover, 
the hops should be planted near the house, on 
account of thieves, and for ‘‘ continual recourse 
of the master’s eye.” ‘The quantity of hops to 
be planted should depend either upon the need 
of the household, if only grown for home-brewing, 
or upon the cost and labour you mean to bestow. 
One man could manage from two to three acres 
of hops, which should produce’ about 24 cwt. 
per acre, which may be sold at about 1/. 6s. 8d. 
per hundred pounds. ‘‘ Thus one acre and one 
third of a man’s labour will yield 40 marks yearly, 
and that for ever.” ‘This estimate would seem 
to be altogether too lavish, unless, indeed, hops 
dried only by primitive means weighed heavier 
than under modern conditions. It is more likely 
that hope rather than experience fathered Scot’s 
estimate, for early in the nineteenth century 
Cobbett thought a ton an acre most exceptional, 
and he generally expected 8 to 10 cwt. only; 
even to-day it would be but a very rash man 
who calculated upon such a crop as Scot 
expected. 

After this digression into the financial aspect 
of hop-growing, Scot goes on with his description. 
The hop-roots for planting may be had either at 
5d. per 100, or they may be given you for the 
cutting. ‘‘ Some use to set at every corner of 
the hole one root, but this is a naughty and a 
tedious trade, because a man shall be longer in 
dressing one of these than about four others.” 

One paragraph treats “of the unkindly 
Hoppe,” and of all the trials and hindrances to 
which hops are subject. ‘“‘ A goose is the most 
noisome vermin that can enter into the garden.” 
Another trouble is the “‘ little black flie, who also 
will do much harm unto good Hoppes, where 
the garden standeth bleake, or the Hoppe 
springeth rath, but be not discomforted herewith, 
for the heate of the Summer will reform this 
matter.” 

Having described the early stages of the 
culture of hops, Scot goes on to discourse ‘‘ Of 
Poales.” Alder poles are best, because of the 
roughness of the bark, but ash: or oak last longer. 
‘* Cut them between All-hallowen-tide and Christ- 
mas and leave no scrags upon them.” “ At 
Poppering they grow Alders for poles round the 
North and East of their gardens.”’ Many details 
follow of the proper disposal and arrangement of 
the poles, both in winter and when in use. The 
hops are to be tied to the poles with green rushes, 
according to the course of the sun. “ Your 
labour must be continual from this time till 
gathering—to raise the hills, and keep down 
weeds.” ‘‘ The hill,” or mound of soil about 
the roots, is represented in a woodcut and in the 
text as being nearly a yard high. To train the 
hops some use a stool and their hands, some a 
fork for training. 
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The gathering of hops must begin before they 
change colour—that is, somewhat before Michael- 
mas—and as speedily as possible. ‘The method is 
very unlike modern ways. Make a smooth flat 
clearing in the middle of the garden, tread it, and 
sweep it. Cut the stalks and pull them up over 
the poles; take them to the clearing. ‘ Such 
as help you, let them not pyngle in picking one 
by one, but let them speedily strip them into 
baskets.” 

It is very wrong and unscientific, according to 
Scot, to dry the hops either in the sun or in a 
garret. He therefore gives very exact measure- 
ments, plans, and directions for an “ Oste,” 
such as they use at Poppering. ‘The process of 
drying must have been much the same as at 
present, but the building was small and insigni- 
ficant compared with modern “ oast-houses.”’ 
The hops when dried should be brown and yet 
bright. ‘‘ In the making of your hop-sacks, use 
your own cunning or invention, for I have small 
skill therein.” ‘The sacks which come out of 
Flanders are good samplers. The hops are 
packed by treading them down with the feet into 
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a sack suspended through a hole in the floor—a 
method which still survived when the old men 
of to-day were boys. 

So ends the ‘ Perfite Platforme of an Hoppe 
Garden,’ with more moralizing from the author 
on the necessity for taking infinite pains, and the 
folly of Englishmen in allowing themselves to be 
outdone in the profitable trade of the Flemings. 
His lesson has been well learnt. If to-day one 
would see the result of “ infinite pains,”’ the hop- 
gardens of Kent will generally satisfy this whole- 
some desire. ‘‘ Your labour must be continual,”’ 
said Reynolde Scot, and the maxim is not strange 
to the farmer. “ Poppering ” itself has no better 
method, if methods still survive in Poperinghe. 

Belgian hops were picked these last years to 
the sound of German guns by men and women 
who were indeed “ placed in the frontiers of 
povertie.”’ ‘The same sound, clearly heard to-day 
in the Kentish gardens, gives birth to an un- 
worded prayer for Poperinghe and its neighbour 
villages, in which even the jealous soul of 
Reynolde Scot must have joined. A. E. L. 


World of Industry. 


Trade Union Notes. 


make August and September eventful 

months in the world of Labour. They 
are months in which men do not as a rule dis- 
cover new grievances or press old ones to an 
issue—months, accordingly, in which compara- 
tively little happens. For this reason, they 
afford an unusually good opportunity for stock- 
taking and for passing a considered judgment 
on the situation and temper of organized Labour. 
The trade union movement itself had probably 
an obscure recognition of this opportunity when 
it fixed for September the sessions of its Annual 
Congress. 


B= the absence of holidays does not 


IT is not the purpose of these notes to present 
any report of the Blackpool Congress, but only 
to treat of it in so far as it serves to sum up the 
change in the industrial temper of Labour during 
the past year. No regular attendant at recent 
Congresses could doubt that there has been a 
change—a pronounced movement to the left, 
which reflects a still more pronounced movement 
among the rank and file of Labour. This 
movement is not in any sense of the word 
“pacificist’’; it is not political so much as 
industrial in character. But it is, most distinctly, 
anti-Governmental, in the sense of expressing 


the desire of Labour for greater independence in 
thought and action. The almost unanimous 
agreement evoked by the speech of Mr. Hen- 
derson, who was present as fraternal delegate 
from the Labour Party, was the clearest indica- 
tion of the new orientation of Labour. 


THE change also showed itself significantly in 
other ways. At the 1916 Congress what is 
known as the “ Industrial Truce” resolution, 
proposed by the London Society of Compositors, 
was carried without a division. This year the 
same society brought forward an almost identical 
resolution, proposing a truce on terms between 
Capital and Labour for a period of years after 
the War. On this resolution Mr. Robert 
Williams and Mr. Bramley were very easily 
successful in carrying the previous question. 
This result was no doubt helped by the fact 
that the Parliamentary Committee in their 
report did not give an encouraging or en- 
thusiastic summary of the negotiations which 
followed the passage of last year’s resolution ; 
but it is mainly attributable to a quite definite 
hardening of Labour opinion. 


WuaT should have been one of the most 
interesting discussions at Congress turned upon 
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the Whitley Report. Mr. Bevin of the Dockers’ 
Union drew attention to the fact that the 
Parliamentary Committee, in the covering letter 
with which they sent the report round to the 
affiliated societies, had appeared to endorse in 
general its recommendations. Mr. Bevin asked 
for the appointment from Congress of a special 
committee to deal with this and other “ Recon- 
struction ’’ proposals. He secured, not this, 
but%a promise from the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee that they would appoint a special sub- 
committee from their own number. The 
discussion on the Whitley Report was perfunctory 
and, for the most part, weak. Mr. Smillie and 
Mr. Clynes, both signatories, spoke in support 
of the proposals, but seemed to take rather a 
different view of their meaning—Mr. Smillie 
regarding them merely as a development of 
existing methods of negotiation, and Mr. Clynes 
appearing to regard them as far more important 
and novel in character. Mr. Hodges of the 
South Wales Miners’ Federation, who was the 
chief speaker against the report, based his case 
on the undesirability of making any ‘“‘ permanent 
improvement ” in the relations between Capital 
and Labour, and dealt less with the recom- 
mendations themselves than with the spirit 
which he regarded as underlying them. Alto- 
gether, the discussion was neither useful nor 
enlightened, and it is to be hoped that the 
sub-committee which is to be appointed will 
throw more light on the question. ‘The attitude 
of Labour to the Whitley Report remains, for 
the present, no less doubtful than it was before 
the meeting of Congress. 


WAGES questions continue to occupy attention 
in several industries. The Miners’ Federation 
and the mining craft unions have been conducting 
negotiations with the Coal Controller, and have 
reached a general agreement. The negotiations 
arose out of the decision of the miners, at their 
recent Annual Conference, to apply for an all- 
round advance of 25 per cent. The settlement 
provides for an advance of ts. 6d. per day for 
workers over 16 years of age, and gd. per day for 
those under that age—an amount which is esti- 
mated to cost in the aggregate {£70,000 per day. 
The miners have thus succeeded in creating an 
important precedent. Their Federation has 
long been trying to establish the principle of 
national negotiations, whereas the Mining As- 
sociation, the organization of the coalowners, 
steadily refuses to negotiate on a national basis. 
Perhaps the desire to secure national negotiation 
was one of the motives which prompted Mr. 
Smillie to put his signature to the Whitley 
Report. 


THE other industry in which wages present a 
burning problem is engineering, in which the 
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storm of protest against the late award of the 
Committee on Production is rising continually 
higher. This question will certainly come to a 
head shortly, when the Committee gives its 
award on the next application. Unless this 
award is a big one, it looks as if there will be 
trouble in a good many districts. 


THE momentary excitement caused by the 
threatened strike of locomotive drivers and 
firemen on the railways’ has died down, and 
nothing further has been heard of the dispute 
since it was announced, early in September, that 
a deadlock had been reached. Presumably, this 
means that the locomotive men have thought 
better of it, as, indeed, after the reception they 
got from Mr. Thomas and the National Union of 
Railwaymen, they could not well help doing. 
The high state of feeling between Mr. Thomas 
and Mr. Bromley of the Associated Society 
found frequent expression at the Trades Union 
Congress, where neither lost a chance of hitting 
at the other. It is to be hoped that the bad 
feeling resulting from the present dispute will 
soon die out ; for the continued friction between 
the two societies is productive of nothing but 
harm, and only serves to postpone a fusion 
which is, in the long run, inevitable. 


THE Railway Clerks’ Association is pursuing 
vigorously its campaign of organization among 
the stationmasters and supervising grades of 
the railway service. During the past month 
it held in London an important conference of 
delegates from these grades, and it is understood 
that, as a result, a schedule of demands will be 
presented to the Railway Executive Committee. 
The R.C.A. is also considering proposals for 
amalgamation with the National Union of 
Railwaymen. Should these proposals come to 
fruition, the railwaymen would soon have enrolled 
in their organization very nearly the whole 
effective personnel of the railway service. With 
this power behind them, and with a programme 
which definitely puts “ control.” in the forefront, 
what may they not be able to accomplish ? 


THE National Transport Workers’ Federation 
is just about to embark on a vigorous propagan- 
dist campaign. The rates and conditions of 
transport workers vary greatly from place to 
place, and it is not perhaps strange that the 
variation frequently corresponds to the strength 
or weakness of trade unionism in the districts 
concerned. The aim of the Federation is to 
lay down more uniform standards and to stiffen 
up organization in the weaker districts especially. 
They are also paying particular attention to 
that section of their membership which is worst 
organized in many centres—the street traffic 
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workers, including tramwaymen, busmen, taxi- 
men, carters, lorrymen, motormen, &c. A special 
conference of all the unions catering for these 
sections was recently called, and it seems likely 
that a special campaign, directed both to the 
improvement of conditions and to the consolida- 
tion of trade unionism among them, will very 
shortly be begun. 


Tue National Service Department, reborn 
under the Directorship‘ of Sir Auckland Geddes, 
is still rather a dark horse. The Director’s long 
speech outlining his proposals dealt almost 
entirely with machinery, and, while he said 
little to which trade unionists could well take 
objection, he did not altogether allay the 
suspicion which has already gathered round the 
reorganized department. Labour is even less 
willing now than it was, say, a year ago, to 
tolerate any scheme which savours of industrial 
compulsion. There is no evidence that Sir A. 
Geddes has any intention of going on these lines, 
and Labour is certainly anxious to give the new 
Director the fullest possible trial; but if he 
desires to make his own path smooth he might 
do worse than state unequivocally exactly what 
he intends, and what he does not intend, to do. 


The Mind of Labour. 


[By ouR CORRESPONDENT.] 


\ MID the distractions of a popular holiday 


resort the forty-ninth annual Trade Union 
Congress met in Blackpool during the 
first week of September. The Congress num- 
bered nearly seven hundred members, repre- 
senting over three million organized workers. 
There is no reason to believe that the Amalga- 
mated Society of Engineers, the Workers’ Union, 
and other bodies not affiliated to the Congress, are 
in disagreement with the general lines of policy 
laid down by the Congress. It can, therefore, be 
regarded as expressing the mind of Labour. 
Whilst the Congress was divided on questions 
of trade union organization and other domestic 
problems, it was united on its industrial policy 
with regard to the capitalist. Though the 
Trade Union Congress is an industrial body, the 
War has made a cleavage in itsranks. Yet even 
a deep difference of opinion on the question of the 
War has not meant any great difference of attitude 
towards questions arising out of the War, such 
as industrial conscription or the cost of living. 
The Congress met this year with an obvious 
determination to reunite itself. In consequence, 
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the main interest of the week was political, the 
two outstanding events being the Stockholm 
resolution and Mr. Henderson’s speech, both of 
them concerned with matters of political im- 
portance. 

The Parliamentary Committee of the Trade 
Union Congress recognized frankly that, “ in 
view of the divergence of opinion”? which was 
manifested at the Inter-Allied Conference in 
London, ‘‘ a conference at Stockholm at the 
present moment could not be successful.” 
The Parliamentary Committee, therefore, re- 
commended that it should be empowered to 
endeavour to “ secure general agreement of aim 
among the working classes of the Allied nations, 
as, in our opinion, this is a fundamental con- 
dition of a successful international conference.” 
Further, the opinion was strongly expressed 
“that an International Labour and Socialist 
Conference would be of the greatest service, and 
is a necessary preliminary to the conclusion of 
a lasting and democratic peace, and....that the 
Trade Union Congress Parliamentary Committee 
be empowered to assist to arrange and take part 
in such a conference.”’ ‘These recommendations 
were pressed on the Congress by Mr. Robert 
Smillie and Mr. Will Thorne, M.P., representing 
the minority and majority sections respectively. 
Both in their speeches and the debate which 
followed there was strong evidence of the desire 
for unity. Mr. Havelock Wilson’s melodramatic 
interlude, based on German atrocities, was futile, 
and it was one of the surprises of the Congress to 
hear Mr. Ben Tillett, a fervent supporter of the 
War, appeal for support for the recommendations. 
The decision was never in doubt, and the card 
vote resulted in their adoption by 2,849,000 votes 
against g1,000. The meaning of the vote is 
perfectly clear, and the reception of Mr. Hender- 
son’s address later in the week should bring 
home to the most unimaginative, and indeed to 
all but the wilfully perverse, that the Labour 
Movement, when it believes the time is ripe, will 
insist upon an international conference. More- 
over, the days of dissension are drawing to 2 
close. There is a strong disposition to seek a 
new unity in agreement as to the future and to 
let the differences of the past sink into the 
background. 

The political interest of the Congress, however, 
was not confined to the Stockholm debate. The 
prolonged applause which greeted the mere 
mention of Mr. Arthur Henderson’s name on the 
first day of the Congress was sufficient indication 
of what the industrial side of the Labour Move- 
ment thinks of the political events of the last 
few weeks. When the time came for Mr. 
Henderson to address the delegates, he was 
accorded a reception such as probably noother man 
has had at a Trade Union Congress. His speech 
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was undoubtedly the speech of the week. It 
was not merely that the matter of it commended 
itself to the delegates. Its significance lay in the 
effects it must have on the Labour Movement. 
Mr. Henderson has united the forces of Labour 
and the real leadership has passed into his hands. 

The Congress was also important because it 
brought a stage nearer the close co-operation of 
the Trade Union Congress with the Labour Party 
on the one hand and the Co-operative Movement 
on the other. These three are the largest and 
most powerful popular organizations, and an 
alliance between them, if it can be brought about, 
will provide the citizens and consumers among the 
working classes with an invincible political and 
economic weapon. ‘The strong desire to heal the 
breach within the industrial Labour Movement 
caused by the War, and the tendency towards 
closer working between the forces of democracy, 
are evidences of a new spirit which augurs well 
for the future. 

On the purely industrial side, the Congress 
had under discussion a wide range of questions, 
and afforded an opportunity of observing the 
temper of trade unionism. During the first day 
of the Congress the voting for committees and 
representatives, relatively unimportant in itself, 
was interesting as showing the solidarity of the 
Triple Alliance, comprising the National Union 
of Railwaymen, the Miners’ Federation, and the 
Transport Workers’ Federation—a_ solidarity 
which was apparent also on other occasions during 
the Congress. ‘There can be no doubt of the 
reality of the Triple Alliance. ‘Twice during the 
week the question of Industrial Unionism v. Craft 
Unionism was raised. But Congress had no 
intention of allowing this vexed problem to break 
the ranks of organized Labour. It may be also 
that the delegates realized that the issue cannot 
be fought out by means of resolutions. In the 
first case which arose—that of the relations 
between the National Union of Railwaymen and 
the craft union representing the locomotive 
engineers and firemen—the matter was again 
referred to the Parliamentary Committee, who 
during the past year have narrowed down the issue 
between the two unions. The second case arose 
on aresolution submitted by the National Federa- 
tion of Colliery Enginemen, Stokers, and Kindred 
Trades. The Miners’ Federation, against whom 
the resolution was levelled, expressed their deter- 
mination to continue their policy of organizing 
the whole industry, but the Congress wisely 
carried by a large majority a resolution moving 
the previous question. The problem of trade 
union organization is looming large, but it will 
be solved by the force of circumstances and 
practical experience rather than by the clash of 
argument in Congress. 

There were a number of resolutions before the 
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Congress relating to Reconstruction and covering 
a good deal of ground. ‘They were concerned, for 
the most part, with securing for working people 
fuller opportunities and improved economic 
conditions. Some of the resolutions expressed 
aspirations formulated before the War. There 
was ademand for the nationalization of the land, 
railways, canals, and waterways; for the ex- 
tension and development of Trade Boards, the 
reduction of the hours of labour, and the amend- 
ment of the Factory and Workshops Act, the 
Fair Wages Clause, and the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act.’ Demobilization and the question 
of women in industry were dealt with in several 
resolutions. The propositions submitted by 
affiliated organizations were not concerned only 
with industrial questions, but included housing, 
public health, the National Insurance Act, 
electoral reform, education, compulsory military 
service, and fiscal policy. 

It is interesting to observe that the Trade 
Union Movement has not been converted either 
to militarism or protection. ‘The latter question 
was argued on familiar lines, and on a card 
vote the resolution in favour of free trade was 
carried by 2,339,000 votes to 278,000. 

In a Congress so large it is wellnigh impossible 
to obtain unanimity, and there were conflicting 
currents of opinion, but none sufficiently strong 
seriously to impede the main stream of thought 
and feeling. It has already been pointed out that 
the keynote of the Congress was unity. On the 
other hand, there is no indication that class 
consciousness is being swallowed in a new har- 
mony with capitalism. Indeed, though there was 
little violent denunciation of the employing 
classes, there was less willingness than ever to 
accept the existing industrial system, and such 
devices. as compulsory arbitration are as un- 
popular as they were before the War. The idea 
of the control of industry by the worker is slowly 
gaining ground. 

The mind of organized Labour moves first by 
rejecting the unacceptable. That stage is now 
passed, and in a general way it has begun to think 
of its constructive policy. Arid if the beginnings 
of its policy for the future are largely based on 
the needs of particular groups of workers, and are 
therefore unsystematic and incomplete, it must 
be remembered that the Trade Union Movement 
has never in practice been ridden by theories and 
dogmas, but has preserved the characteristic 
British method of dealing with problems as = 
arise. It is aware that grave problems will 
confront it at the end of the War, and those who 
are apt to bewail the delay in facing them may 
rejoice in the sense of power with which Trade 
Unionism looks towards the future -and in the 
slowly consolidating forces of the Trade Union, 
Political Labour, and Co-operative Movements. 
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Reviews. 
SIR CHARLES DILKE. 


“It is curious that only a week ago 
Chamberlain and I had agreed, at his 
wish and suggestion, that I should be 
the future leader, as being more popular 
in the House, though less in the country, 
than he was, and that only three days 
ago Mr. Gladstone had expressed the 
same wish.” ‘These words, inscribed 
in Sir Charles Dilke’s diary on July 23, 
1885, inevitably set one thinking of 
what might have been, and of the 
different course which history would 
have taken, had not a great shadow 
fallen across Dilke’s life and had 
Chamberlain never lost himself amid 
the bogs of Tariff Imperialism. Such 
speculations are both fascinating and 
futile, but the passage quoted* will 
convey to the new generation of citizens, 
whose political memories do not travel 
back over a period of thirty years and 
more, an impression of the place which 
Sir Charles Dilke held in the political 
life of that time. Measured by achieve- 
ments, the promise of those days was 
not fulfilled ; which is not to say that 
Dilke’s life and work were a failure. 
As the authors say, Dilke “ was for more 
than forty years a commanding figure 
upon the theatre of English public life ; 
a politician, who in the councils of a 
powerful Ministry exercised an influence 
more than proportioned to the offices he 
held; a statesman, who brought to 
triumphant issue many wise projects, 
and whose authority, even when he was 
a private member of Parliament, con- 
tinued to be recognized not only among 
all parties of his countrymen, but also 
throughout Europe: yet, when he died, 
all thought and spoke not of what he 
had achieved, but of what he had 
missed.” But a man’s __ personality 
counts for far more than his achieve- 
ments; and the fact that Dilke, when 
political advancement was denied him, 
continued wholeheartedly and without 
rancour or bitterness to labour for 
democracy shows a fine sincerity and 
selflessness which will keep his memory 
alive when men whose achievements led 
them to the Premiership have been 
forgotten. 

We should extend a warm welcome 
to the two volumes which have recently 
appeared if only for their human interest. 
The ‘ Life,’ however, is much more than 
that. It is the record of a man who 
exercised a marked influence on his age, 
and if some parts of the story throw 
little new light on the purely political 
history of the times, the two volumes 


*The Life of the Rt. Hon. Sir Charles W. 
Dilke. Begun by Stephen Gwynn. 
Completed and edited by Gertrude M. 
Tuckwell. With Portraits and Illustra- 
tions. 2 vols. (Murray, 1/. 16s. net.) 
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before us are a notable addition to the 
socio-political history of the last genera- 
tion. For in the realm of social politics 
Dilke established a new tradition. In 
the sphere of foreign policy or imperial 
policy, on questions relating to the 
army and navy, he undoubtedly pos- 
sessed an almost unrivalled knowledge ; 
but these matters were, in a sense, the 
stock-in-trade of all politicians. In the 
field of social politics, however, he stood 
alone—a pioneer. He represented a 
new school of politicians, of which there 
have been too few members. He was 
not in the lineal descent from the Tory 
philanthropists who fought for the legal 
protection of the factory workers. Dilke 
was democratic in his outlook ; but what 
marked him off from his contemporaries 
and successors in Parliament was his 
amazing knowledge. His method was 
not the sentimental or dramatic; he 
made his case by piling fact upon fact, 
illustration upon illustration. 

Even in foreign affairs Dilke’s strong 
social interests came to the surface. He 
was a staunch defender of native races, 
and an uncompromising opponent of 
their economic exploitation. Forced 
labour he regarded as an insidious form 
of modern slavery. Just as his know- 
ledge of Australia was grist to his mill 
of social reform in this country, so his 
study of the labour problem at home 
illuminated his view of the coloured 
races. As his biographers say: “In 
defending the interest of the native 
races, Dilke always felt himself to be 
defending the dignity and the safety of 
labour at home—even though the re- 
presentatives of European labour did 
not recognize the common concern. 
He was defending labour where it was 
weakest.” During the passage of the 
Union of South Africa Bill no one 
pleaded the cause of the natives more 
earnestly than Dilke, and Mr. Morel has 
paid a tribute to his work in connexion 
with the Congo atrocities. General 
Seely sums up Sir Charles’s attitude 
when he says: “ The mainspring of all 
his actions was an intense desire to help 
those who could not help themselves— 
to defend the under-dog.” 

In social politics he stood unflinchingly 
for redressing the balance against the 
masses and removing the handicap which 
prevented the realization of democracy. 
Before there was a Labour Party in 
Parliament, he stood for those things 
which later became part of its pro- 
gramme ; and when it made its appear- 
ance Dilke, as Mr. George Barnes has 
said, came to fill “‘ a unique position as 
counsellor, friend, and adviser to the 
Labour cause.” Sir Charles Dilke would 
never bind himself to any general theory 
of State Socialism, though he welcomed 
experiment. In municipal affairs, how- 
ever, he regarded himself as a Socialist. 
He early cast off the laissez-faire teachings 
of his youth. “ We were all Tory 
anarchists once,” he declared, but ex- 
perience taught him the importance of 
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interfering with the “ natural” course: 
of events through legislation and volun- 
tary organization. He became, there- 
fore, a firm supporter of trade unionism 
and of Labour legislation. In the sixties, 
it is well to remember, both were viewed 
with the deepest suspicion, and it must 
have been an education to the electors 
of Chelsea, of all places, just half a 
century ago to hear him on the platform 
affirming his trade union position, and 
emphasizing the need for strengthening 
the Factory Acts. From that time 
onward he steadily pursued his policy, 
regardless of consequences, championing 
the cause of Labour when Labour was 
voiceless in Parliament. We cannot 
do better than quote the words of 
Mr. J. W. Hills, a Conservative M.P. : 
“ Dilke’s interest in Labour questions 
sprang not only from his sense of justice 
and sympathy with the unfortunate, 
but also from his clear and logical mind, 
which recognized that starvation, under- 
payment, and servile conditions are the 
negation of that democracy in which he 
believed for the United Kingdom and the 
Empire. For this reason he was the 
admitted champion of the coloured 
races; and he was the originator of a 
growing school of reformers of all 
countries, who realize that the nations 
of the world must advance together, for 
if one lags behind all suffer. He there- 
fore took a most active interest in the- 
International Association for Labour 
Legislation.” The Trade Disputes Act 
of 1906, we are told, was in reality carried 
by Sir Charles Dilke and Mr. (now Sir) 
David Shackleton. The Trade Boards. 
Act was also due to Dilke’s efforts. His 
attitude on the Old-Age Pensions Bill 
was a factor in securing a non-con- 
tributory scheme. He was, he declared, 
prepared to “fight to the death any 
scheme of Old-Age Pensions based on 
thrift or on the workers’ contribu- 
tions.”” He kept a close watch over the 
administration of industrial laws, and 
constantly brought before the House of 
Commons grave industrial evils. In 
other ways also he assisted groups 
of workers, and, in particular, those 
struggling towards organization. Dr. 
Gore’s words, spoken in Ig10, may be 
quoted : “ From 1870 to this date one 
man has stood for all th: great causes 
of industrial progress, whether for the 
agricultural labourers, or in the textile 
trades, or in the mining industries, or 
with the shop assistants. That man is 
Sir Charles Dilke.” 

In all his work he was moved by a 
thoroughly democratic spirit ; his efforts 
were never coloured by philanthropy or 
charity. His attitude is well expressed 
by the authors of the ‘ Life of Sir 
Charles Dilke’ : “‘ His view that Labour 
should find its leaders in its own ranks 
was not shared by Chamberlain and 
others who initiated Labour legislation ; 
but Dilke’s principle was to act as 
spokesman for Labour only so long as it 
stood in need of an interpreter; whem 
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the movement had attained stability 
and become articulate, his work as the 
advocate who had expressed its aspi- 
rations and compelled public attention 
for them was done.” 

We have dwelt at length on this side 
of Dilke’s public work, and omitted any 
reference to his early life, his Cambridge 
days, his travels, his friendships, his 
political offices, his views on foreign 
and imperial affairs and the army and 
navy, and his close connexion with The 
Atheneum (with which, however, we 
hope to deal on another occasion). We 
have passed by the great “ scandal ” 
which marked a turning-point in his life, 
and which arose from the “ confession ” 
made by the wife of a Liberal member 
of Parliament that “she had been 
unfaithful to him with Sir Charles 
immediately after her marriage.” There 
is no need to defend these omissions, for 
when the history of the last half-century 
is fully written it will be Dilke’s work 
in the realm of social politics which will 
establish his place as a pioneer of social 
democracy. 

We congratulate Mr. Stephen Gwynn 
and Miss Gertrude Tuckwell on 
the two volumes they have produced. 
The work was far advanced when Mr. 
Gwynn joined the army, but it left upon 
Miss Tuckwell’s hands the heavy task 
of completing the book. The publica- 
tion of ‘ The Life of Sir Charles Dilke ’ 
is one of the greatest literary events of 
the year. The authors have produced 
a full and authoritative work ; but they 
have done much more. They have 
placed in a worthy setting the noble 
figure of one who toiled for the common 
good. There lingers in the mind a 
passage which may fittingly be quoted 
in conclusion : “‘ To have requited public 
contumely with public service; in the 
midst of humiliation to have kept his 
nature unspoilt, unembittered, every 
faculty bright and keen; to have 
abated no jot of his happiness; and at 
the last to have passed away in serene 
dignity, all the voices of reproach hushed 
and overawed—this was not defeat, but 
victory ; this, complete in its fulfilment, 
9 the triumph of Sir Charles Dilke’s 
1 e ” 


* * * 


THE FUTURE OF ANGLO- 
AMERICAN RELATIONS. 


Mr. Georce Louis Beer has for some 
years past been a familiar name to 
historical students on this side of the 
Atlantic for his scholarly and impartial 
contributions to the study of British 
colonial policy before the War of 
American Independence. He has now 
written a work* which, though he 





* The English-Speaking Peoples: their 
Future . Relations and Foint Interna- 
tional Obligations. By George Louis 
Beer. (New York, Macmillan & Co., 
6s. 6d. net.) 
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modestly describes it as a livre de 
circonstance, ought to give him an 
introduction to a far wider circle of 
readers, both in his country and our 
own. ‘ The English-Speaking Peoples ’ 
is a book which cannot be overlooked by 
any one who is seriously setting his mind 
to the study of the international problems 
created by the War. It is the work of a 
man who is at once a wise historian and 
a shrewd observer of contemporary 
affairs and tendencies, who cherishes 
ideals and yet is not afraid to face facts. 
Indeed, valuable as the author’s opinions 
are, it is no discourtesy to him to say that 
the facts, figures,and references appended 
to the book in some forty pages of 
‘ Notes’ are in some respects even more 
valuable ; for facts on these contentious 
subjects are often ignored and sometimes 
very difficult to get at, and Mr. Beer 
has a genius for relevant documentation. 
Without being burdensome, he tells us 
just what we want to know. 

The general purport of the book is to 
argue in favour of closer co-operation 
between the United States and the 
peoples of the British Commonwealth. 
But in order to drive the argument home 
Mr. Beer has to take a wide sweep, and 
the book not only contains a statement 
of his own view as to the origins, or what 
he calls the “‘ background,” of the War 
and as to the philosophy of international 
relations which rendered it inevitable, 
but also gives an excellent account of the 
development of American opinion. The 
longest and perhaps most interesting 
chapter, moreover, is one on ‘ Economic 
Interdependence,’ in which Mr. Beer 
discusses the economic issues of the near 
future in the light of his special know- 
ledge of the old colonial system. His 
discussion of the tariff systems of the 
United States, Germany, and France, 
and of the colonial policies of the United 
States, France, and Great Britain, is full 
of interesting facts and suggestions, and 
is the best documented part ofthe book. 

A few points may be selected for 
special notice. In the chapter on 
‘ America’s Reaction to the War,’ Mr. 
Beer makes a useful contribution to the 
discussion of the “‘ League of Nations ” 
proposals. He points out that the 
proposal which President Wilson is now 
advocating—the so-called “ League of 
Honour ” — is substantially different 
from the proposal put forward by the 
American League to Enforce Peace. 
The League to Enforce Peace is designed 
as a comprehensive association to include 
all the Great Powers and all the minor 
States which can be described as enjoying 
“‘ stable ” government, whatever its con- 
stitutional character. The League of 
Honour would be limited to self-govern- 
ing democracies. **No autocratic govern- 
ment,” said President Wilson, “ could be 
trusted to keep faith within it or observe 
its covenants....Only free peoples can 
hold their purpose and their honour 
steady to acommon end, and prefer the 
interests of mankind to any narrow 
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interest of their own.” With this 
difference in composition - goes a 
similar difference in powers. The 
League to Enforce Peace does not aim. 
at establishing justice or even preventing 
war. Its scope is far more modest. 
“Under the League,” as Mr. Beer 
aptly quotes from one of its foremost 
exponents, “a dispute may go on 
indefinitely without any attempt to: 
bring the disputants into court....A 
people may be practising a great injustice 
against another people, may refuse the 
demand of the latter for a hearing, and 
the dispute may even flame up into war 
without the League having the right to- 
interfere. For there is only one act 
which the League punishes, namely, the 
making of war against a fellow signatory 
without a previous hearing of the dispute 
or an honest attempt to secure one.” 

President Wilson, on the other hand, 
definitely spoke, as early as December, 
1916, of “‘ a league of nations to ensure 
peace and justice throughout the world” ;. 
and all his utterances during the present 
year show that he is inspired by the idea 
of helping to bring into existence a new 
world - order, in accordance with a 
definite set of political principles, as 
expounded in his successive addresses. 

Each alternative, as Mr. Beer points 
out, has its advantages and disadvan- 
tages; but, what is perhaps more 
important, they both of them involve a 
serious American constitutional issue. 
A guarantee of the kind contemplated 
in etther scheme “could be put into 
effect only by a treaty which would have 
to be ratified by a vote of two-thirds of 
the members present in the Senate. 
Furthermore, Congress alone has the 
right to declare war, and the entrance of 
the United States into the proposed 
league would deprive Congress in a 
general way, and in many unpredictable 
circumstances, of the right to determine 
the belligerency of the United States.” 
This difficulty was pointed out some 
months ago in an able article by Prof. 
Ramsay Muir in The New Europe, to 
which Mr. Beer calls attention. ‘“ With- 
out such unquestioning popular support 
as.is accorded to the Monroe Doctrine,” 
he. adds, ‘‘ the entrance of the United 
States into the proposed league would be: 
futile.” 

Mr. Beer’s conclusion from these facts 
is that the American Constitution will 
prevent the adoption by the United 
States of vague and undefined responsi- 
bilities. He therefore proceeds to define 
the responsibilities involved, as he sees 
them: “In order to render either 
organization [7.e., the League to Enforce 
Peace or the League of Honour] effective 
to any satisfactory extent, it would 
seemingly be necessary to create a code 
of public right embodied in a series of 
fundamental i treaties to which all members 
were parties. These treaties (which, of 
course, would be ratified by the Senate 
in the ordinary way) should guarantee in 
explicit terms: (1) The independence, 
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integrity, and neutrality of all minor 
states occupying economic and strategic 
points of vantage, such as Belgium, 
Holland, Switzerland, and _ Serbia; 
(2) The independence and integrity of 
China and of other backward independent 
countries, with the wide-open door there, 
and, possibly also, in the undeveloped 
dependencies of Europe and America ; 
(3) The Monroe Doctrine, in so far as 
it is based on the foregoing principles.” 

As a practical sketch of how the 
United States might constitutionally 
undertake the responsibilities outlined 
for her by the idealists this is invaluable. 
But Mr. Beer recognizes that its 
feasibility depends entirely on the state 
of public opinion after the War and on 
the confidence that can be created 
between the members of the League. 
It is this which drives him on to advocate 
an Anglo-American alliance, not in 
substitution of, but in addition to, any 
general international organization that 
may be set up. Such an alliance Mr. 
Beer regards as a training in inter- 
nationalism—a sort of bridge, which 
may help the people of the United 
States across the difficult chasm between 
isolation on the one hand and full 
participation in European politics on 
the other. ‘“* A general defensive alliance 
with the [Entente] group as a whole,” 
he shrewdly remarks, “‘ would apparently 
be highly inadvisable, as the United 
States wisely does not want to be 
drawn into the welter of European 
politics. Nor would such an arrange- 
ment effectively safeguard the two chief 
American policies, the Monroe Doctrine 
and Chinese integrity. For essentially 
the same reasons, a general alliance with 
France is out of the question....The 
future security of France and also that 
of Italy and Belgium could be secured 
as well by an alliance of the United 
States with the British Commonwealth.” 

For the full development of this very 
interesting argument the reader must 
be referred to the book itself. He will 
find Mr. Beer familiar with the recent 
constitutional history and experiments 
of what he calls our “ multicellular 
commonwealth of co-operating nations,” 
and with the difficulty of creating 
institutions which shall effectually pre- 
serve Dominion nationalism whilst 
fostering ‘‘ the larger patriotism to the 
Commonwealth of Nations.” But what 
appeals to him most is the intimate 
“‘ likemindedness ” which “ connects all 
branches of the widespread English- 
speaking people.” ‘“ Their common 
civilization represents a _ distinctive 
branch of the Western type. The 
success of a League of Nations depends 
predominantly upon their intimate and 
genuine co-operation within it. Its 
vitality would be drawn chiefly from 
this source. An alliance of the United 
States with the British Commonwealth, 
on clearly defined terms of unquestion- 
able explicitness, made in the open light 
of day, so that those planning aggression 
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could realize clearly the formidable 
obstacle in their path, would effectively, 
though not absolutely, secure the general 
peace of the future world. In addition, 
such an alliance would wellnigh guarantee 
the development of the world along 
progressively democratic lines.” 


* * * 


A MAN’S CHARITY FOR WOMEN. 


“ 


No account of the “ Conscience of the 
Rich” in the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries could be complete 
without some examination of the great 
charities founded during the period— 
an examination which should include the 
original inspiration and ideal, as well as 
the actual working of the institutions in 
question. 

Mr. Compston’s history of the 
Magdalen Hospital* is auseful and very 
necessary contribution to one aspect of 
social history. It is simple, unpre- 
judiced, and scholarly—a model for a 
work of reference on a difficult and 
diffuse subject. If history must neces- 
sarily be neutral in its presentation of 
facts, this is true history; if history 
remains but historical material until the 
spirit of interpretation breathes upon 
its dry bones, this is not yet history. 
But the modern reader is apt to be 
grateful for the opportunity to bring his 
own interpretation to bear upon the mate- 
rials of history; this opportunity Mr. 
Compston admirably supplies. It has 
often been remarked that the early 
eighteenth century, which is always 
stigmatized as spiritually dead, yet saw 
an immense growth of charitable in- 
stitutions, destined to supply some of 
the gaps left by the destruction of the 
monasteries and the continued refusal of 
the State to recognize its social responsi- 
bilities. The great missionary societies, 
many of the general hospitals, the Lock 
Hospital, the Queen Charlotte Lying-in 
Hospital, the Charity Schools, the 
Foundling Hospital, all date from this 
period, and owe their origin to the 
benevolent layman. Indeed, as Dingley, 
the founder of the Magdalen Hospital, 
wrote in 1758: ‘‘ Unfortunate Females 
seem the only Objects that have not yet 
catched the attention of public Bene- 
volence.” Public attention, however, 
was already being turned in this direc- 
tion. As early as 1751 an anonymous 
writer (possibly Dr. Johnson, or perhaps 
Dingley himself) in The Rambler tells 
how, in walking past the Foundling 
Hospital, he was led “ by a natural train 
of sentiment to reflect on the fate of the 
mothers.” 

The founder of the Magdalen Hospital, 
Robert Dingley, was no austere Puritan, 
no “ professed Philanthropist,” and he 
deserves more fame than he has re- 


*The Magdalen Hospital : the Story of a 
Great Charity. By the Rev. H. F. B. 
Compston. (S.P.C.K., 7s 6d. net.) 
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ceived, both for his actual foundation, 
and for the ideals which inspired it. He 
belonged to the Dilettanti Society, and 
did good work for the arts and culture of 
England and for archeology ; his main 
business was trade with Russia and with 
Persia, and he may reasonably be called 
a “merchant prince” in his general 
outlook ; his cosmopolitan sympathies 
are séen in his knowledge of Continental 
places of refuge for women. What of 
his inspiration in founding the Magdalen 
Hospital ? 

He was diffident enough as to his 
power of carrying through the scheme 
alone, yet clearly his ‘‘ latent wishes ” 
and “‘ ardent hopes” formed the decisive 
factor. “They that are whole need 
not a physician” was the basis of his 
appeal, while his business ability and 
experience made firm the ground of his 
sympathies. His artistic interests were 
shown in his plans for very varied and 
skilled occupations for the inmates of 
his hospital, “ always observing in this 
and every other Circumstance the 
utmost Care and Delicacy, Humanity 
and Tenderness ; so that this Establish- 
ment....may be gladly embraced as a 
safe, desirable, and happy Retreat ” ; 
his plan was to be “ most constitutional 
and prudent, humane and practicable.” 
The names of lady visitors to the 
Hospital were always to be announced 
beforehand, so that any inmate who 
wished might withdraw. The original 
system even provided for a slight element 
of self-government, in that the inmates 
were divided into small classes, with one 
of themselves, called the ‘ Presider,” 
accountable for the rest—a method of 
short duration. 

Dingley’s intentions, however, would 
seem to have been vitiated to some 
extent by the system of obtaining 
support then in vogue. The chapel of 
the institution was thrown open to the 
public, and the chaplain, the music, and 
the slight suggestion of impropriety 
combined with sentiment to attract big 
and wealthy congregations, upon whose 
donations the charity largely depended 
in its earlier years. The “ delicacy and 
tenderness ” of which Dingley speaks 
had been lost sight of when Horace 
Walpole could write of his visit to the 
chapel : “ I was struck and pleased with 
the modesty of two of them, who 
swooned away with the confusion of 
being stared at—one of these is a niece 
of Sir Clement Cotterel.” 

Young ladies’ boarding-schools paid 
yearly subscriptions for seats, though 
orphan girls from the Philanthropic 
Society were refused admission to the 
services. Some of the sermons preached 
seem to have been models of tactlessness, 
to say the least of it ; but if a fashionable 
congregation were to be admitted, “ to 
unite amusement with devotion,” it was 
perhaps as well that they should hear 
such plain words as those of Gerrard 
Andrewes, who ascribed ‘‘ the fewness of 
men at the Eucharist” to “a deter- 
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mination to proceed to the deliberate 
commission of that deadly sin which 
fills this house with woe.” Penitence 
in women, however, could always be 
safely encouraged, without endangering 
the continued pleasures of men. One, 
at least, of Dingley’s co-operators, 
Mr. Welch, a J.P., saw the necessity of 
linking up such rescue work with legal 
and police reforms, but his broader 
views seem to have borne little fruit. 
Horace Walpole speaks of girls of 12 in 
the Hospital, and in 1759 it was stated 
that a third of the whole number had 
been betrayed before the age of 14. 
Since the twentieth centurystill demands, 
only too frequently, penitence from the 
child-victim rather than from society, 
it were impertinent to be surprised or 
shocked at the attitude of eighteenth- 
century London. 

Mr. Compston enjoys an_ official 
position in connexion with the Hospital, 
and thus is practically debarred from 
criticism of an institution which, un- 
doubtedly, has done and is doing 
excellent work. But his statements of 
fact are more striking than any criticism. 
It is not perhaps surprising that the 
original group of City magnates saw no 
place for women on the governing body 
—the Committee ; it is more worthy of 
note that in 1916 Mrs. Randall Davidson, 
as a guest at the Annual Court, should 
have needed to suggest that the Com- 
mittee would be strengthened by the 
inclusion of ladies. So far the sugges- 
tion has been in vain. It is interesting 
to connect with this fact the statement 
that “excellent bathrooms....were 
added in 1907 on the suggestion of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury.” 

In view of modern developments of 
rescue work, it is worth noticing how 
advanced was the original scheme for 
training the women who took refuge in 
the Hospital—weaving, lace-making, 
artificial flowers, children’s toys, em- 
broidery, millinery, ladies’ shoes, tailor- 
ing, wig-making, knitting, glove-making, 
drawing patterns, “or whatever em- 
ployment their several abilities and 
genius shall lead to.” Such a list 
provided no very inadequate outlet for 
different temperaments, as things went 
in the eighteenth century. The mono- 
tony of the modern concentration on 
laundry-work and house-work marks a 
retrograde step in principle, although in 
part the change is due to the general 
disappearance of profitable domestic 
industries. 

Of the moral work done by the Hos- 
pital it is difficult to speak without a 
sense of intrusion. Some 14,000 women 
and girls have passed through it since 
its foundation, and of these it is 
calculated that two-thirds have been 
returned to a decent and comparatively 
prosperous life. This estimate, however, 
merely deals with visible results. Even 
that famous chaplain of the Hospital 
who lived to be hanged understood his 
business so far as to write on the eve of 
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his execution: “If no work of real 
Change and Repentance is wrought on 
the Females’ minds, they will only 
return from you in Health of Body, and 
to accumulated Sin!” It seems to 
betoken a strange lack of honesty and 
self-criticism that no friend of the 
Magdalen was ever moved to say: “ If 
no work of real change can be wrought 
upon the males’ minds, the Hospital will 
always be full—and to be perpetually 
full spells failure in such work.” A 
woman can hardly read these pages 
without feeling that, though the bene- 
volent gentleman may sometimes possess 
a sense of justice, he always lacks that 
sense of humour which might serve as a 
spur to his instincts of justice. 

And behind all such benevolence one 
hears a Meredith muttering to himself: 
—“ Poor things! We—if we have to 
condemn — we owe them something.” 
“A real service—I am bound to say it 
—a service to society.” ‘ All through 
History, my dear Mr. Carling, we see 
that Establishments must have their 


sacrifices. Beware of interfering.” 
* * * 
Science and Industry: the Place of 


Cambridge in any Scheme for their 
Combination. The Rede Lecture, 1917. 
By Sir Richard T. Glazebrook. 
(Cambridge University Press, 1s. 6d. 
net.) 


In his Rede Lecture the Director of the 
National Physical Laboratory appeals 
with the great authority which his 
position gives him for a closer relation 
between pure science and industry. He 
insists on the important part which the 
Universities and especially the older 
Universities, must play if the relation is 
to become as close as it should be; and 
he draws attention to the matters in 
which Cambridge must mend her ways 
(the abolition of compulsory Greek is one 
of them) if she is to fulfil her proper duty 
to the nation in this respect. 

It is no derogation to the value of 
the lecture to say that there is little in 
it which we have not heard often 
recently ; the case is so clear that there 
is nothing new to say. What is neces- 
sary is not intellectual conviction, but 
the overcoming of mental inertia and 
rooted prejudices. Sir Richard’s appeal 
is as weighty and as eloquent as can be 
made ; we can only hope it did not fall 
on deaf ears. 


* * * 


AN IRISH INTERNATIONALIST. 


WE have suffered grievous losses during 
the War in the death of innumerable 
young, bright spirits who would have 
rejoiced in the high duty of reaping the 
fruits of the War in the coming days of 
peace and in the fashioning of a new 
world. They have gone to their graves 
over the water, leaving memories and an 
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intangible web of influence in the land 
of their birth. The lives and work of a 
few have been put on record: for this 
much we are grateful. And we are 
glad that Prof. ‘. M. Kettle’s memory 
should have been kept alive in ‘ The 
Ways of War.’* It consists for the most 
part of articles contributed by Prof. 
Kettle to newspapers and magazines on 
questions related to the War, together 
with a memoir by ‘his wife. It is a 
book—to quote the words of the Preface 
—‘not only of patriotism, but of 
international idealism.” 

Kettle was born in Ireland of Irish 
parents in 1880. After leaving Univer- 
sity College he entered the King’s Inns 
as a law student, and was called to the 
Bar in 1905. In the meantime he had 
begun literary work, editing a College 
magazine which, in his own phrase, was 
“‘ unprejudiced as to date of issue,” and 
in 1904 he became first President of the 
“Young Ireland Branch ” of the United 
Irish League. For a brief spell he 
edited The Nationist, but his editorial 
career was cut short, as he was deemed 
too outspoken. In 1906 he entered the 
Parliamentary lists. It was “ a fighting 
chance,” but after a strenuous struggle 
he emerged from the election with a 
majority of sixteen votes, increased by 
a hundred at the General Election in 
1910. In the first year after his election 
he went to America on a Home Rule 
Mission, and two years later published 
his translation of Dubois’s * Contem- 
porary Ireland,’ to which he contributed 
an introduction. 

In Parliament it is probable that he 
found his true vocation, though he left 
it later for other work. ‘*‘ He was,” we 
are told, “‘ a born orator, and spoke with 
all the intensity that passionate con- 
viction lends.” There are some de- 
lightful stories in the book. One relates 
to the occasion of a Suffrage debate. 
““* Mr. Speaker,’ he said in his rich 
Dublin accent and almost drawling 
intonation, ‘ they say that if we admit 
women here as members, the House will 
lose in mental power.’ He flung a 
finger round the packed benches. ‘ Mr. 
Speaker,’ he continued, ‘ it is impossible.’ 
The House roared with laughter. ‘ They 
tell me also that the House will suffer in 
morals. Mr. Speaker, I don’t believe 
that is possible either.’ The applause 
rang out again at this double hit.” 
During a debate on foreign affairs Kettle 
referred to Mr. Roosevelt as “ this new 
Tartarin of Tarascon who has come 
from America to shoot lions and lecture 
Empires.” He had a gift of epigram. 
Speaking of the two great parties, he 
said: “* When in office, the Liberals 
forget their ‘principles, and the Tories 
remember their friends.” A Jingo he 
defined as ‘“‘a man who pays for one 
seat in a tramcar and occupies two.” 


* The Ways of War. By Prof. T. M- 
Kettle. With a Memoir by his Wife- 
(Constable & Co., 7s. 6d. net.) 
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In 1909 Kettle was appointed Professor 
of National Economics of the National 
University of Ireland. He threw him- 
self into his new duties wholeheartedly. 
In the year after his appointment he 
resigned his seat in Parliament. Ab- 
sorbing as his professorial work was, he 
found time for writing on a variety of 
subjects. The volume of essays entitled 
‘The Day’s Burden’ is well known. 
His political interests led to his writing a 
pamphlet on ‘ Home Rule Finance’ and 
“The Open Secret of Ireland.’ He 
contributed an introduction to the 
English translation of Halévy’s ‘ Life of 
Nietzsche,’ and translated Kneller’s 
‘ Christianity and the Leaders of Modern 
Science.’ All this in the space of two 
years. In 1914 he edited, and wrote a 
fine introduction for, a volume on ‘ Irish 
Orators and Irish Oratory.’ 

When the War broke out Kettle was 
in Belgium, and during the first two 
months after the outbreak of hostilities 
he was war correspondent for The Daily 
News in Belgium. But November found 
him enlisted in what he called the 
“Army of Freedom.” ‘“ An_ inter- 
nationalist Nationalist—that was the 
mood,” says Mr. Lynd, “in which he 
offered his services to the War Office.” 
To quote the words of his poem to his 
little daughter, he 


Died not for flag, nor King, nor Emperor, 

But for a dream born in a herdsman’s 
shed, 

And for the secret scripture of the poor. 


Kettle met his death at Ginchy by a 
bullet from the Prussian Guards, and 
Ireland lost a patriot, the world a noble 
internationalist. 

The various essays deal with the 
War. The outlook and temper of the 
writer can be gathered from an essay 
on ‘ Trade or Honour?’ The following 
sentences may be quoted : “‘ An attempt 
is being made to transform what began 
as a war for honour into a war for trade. 
Powerful intriguers of unbounded as- 
surance are sedulous behind the backs 
of the fighting men, scheming to run up 
new flags in the place of the old. The 
inscription ‘ Justice’ is to be hauled 
down, and ‘ Markets’ is to be hoisted in 
its stead....No government has a 
mandate to substitute markets for 
justice....The New Army attested to 
die, if need be, for the public law of 
Europe: there was no mention of 
tariffs in the bond....It is time for 
somebody to say quite brutally that this 
is a struggle to destroy Prussian mili- 
tarism, not to establish British Pro- 
tectionism.” The essay from which 
these sentences are drawn fittingly ends 
the volume. It contains the spirit of 
Prof. Kettle. He was an idealist, a 
strong nationalist, and a good European. 
In 1914 he wrote : “‘ After the war of the 
peoples, let us have the peoples’ peace. 
Let us drop statecraft and return to the 
Ten Commandments.” May his wish 
be realized ! 


THE ATHENZUM 


CHINA, PAST AND PRESENT. 


THE entry of China into the War on the 
side of the Allies gives the old Celestial 
Empire a special interest at the present 
time, and the publicatio1 of the revised 
edition of Prof. Parker’s book* comes 
therefore at an opportune moment. 
Those who desire to be informed as to 
the history of the country, the charac- 
teristics of the people, the system of 
government under the old regime, and 
many other matters that appertain to 
an understanding of China, will find 
abundant information in Mr. Parker’s 
pages. It is a pity, however, that while 
the author has accumulated a vast store 
of first-hand knowledge, his style leaves 
much to be desired. It is also to be 
somewhat regretted that Mr. Parker is 
interested more in men and their affairs 
than in Nature and her products. As 
China’s contributions to the Allied 
cause are expected to be labour and raw 
materials, the uninformed reader would 
doubtless have been glad to learn what 
he could about such things as the mineral 
wealth of the country or the wonderfully 


developed vegetable gardens. Mr. 
Parker, however, makes up for this by 
his instructive, and often amusing, 


accounts of the personal characteristics 
of the Chinaman, of his religion, of the 
influence of Christian missionaries, and 
of the attitude of the Chinese to “ foreign 
devils.” 

Mr. Parker would have us believe that 
the average Chinaman, with his virtues 
and vices, is just human, no more and 
no less; and that these same vices and 
virtues do not differ so very much from 
those prevalent in Western Europe. 
Among the Chinaman’s _ excellent 
qualities must be placed his industry. 
Not only does he work long hours, but 
he can do almost anything. “‘ The 
usual exceptions excepted, every Chinese 
knows the time without a watch; can 
at a pinch buy, prepare, and cook his 
own food ; wash, patch, if not make his 
own clothes ; judge the weather, till the 
fields, carry a pole and its load ; indicate 
the north, manceuvre a punt, sail a boat, 
catch fish, saddle and act as ‘ vet’ to a 
horse; tackle animals, birds, and 
reptiles of all lands under unexpected 
circumstances; walk or ride a long 
distance, sleep anywhere at any 
moment....eat anything, go anywhere, 
remain without change—and do other 
things innumerable.” The Chinese 
coolie ought to be a great asset behind the 
lines at the front. 

One of the most noteworthy aspects 
of international policy in China is the 
understanding that certain areas are 
ear-marked for enterprise by particular 
nationals. Mr. Parker throws a good 
deal of light on the evolution of this 


*China: her History, Diplomacy, and 
Commerce, from the Earliest Times to 
the Present Day. By E. H. Parker. 
(Murray, ros. 6d. net.) 
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policy, which is, of course, the result of 
treaties ; and the list of treaties between 
China and wellnigh every country on 
the globe is a curious document. Why 
did the various nations ever go to 
China? We cannot help wishing that 
Mr. Parker had considered this question 
in all its bearings, though the commercial 
side of the problem finds adequate 
treatment in his pages. In this con- 
nexion also a consecutive account of the 
railway history of China would have 
supplied a want, and particularly a list 
of lines showing what mileage was being 
worked by the Chinese themselves and 
what by foreign companies. Similarly, 
though Mr. Parker mentions the total of 
China’s national debt, it would have 
been of interest at the present juncture 
to learn who are the country’s principal 
creditors. 

Perhaps the least useful part of the 
book is the last chapter, which deals with 
the rise of the Republic. ‘The main facts 
and dates, to be sure, are recorded, but 
we should have liked to know why the 
republican spirit manifested itself in 
China. The phenomenon is all the more 
remarkable inasmuch as _ monarchical 
tradition is so deeply rooted there, and 
we are certain that Mr. Parker would 
have been a trusty guide. Despite these 
desiderata, however, his book furnishes 
a fund of useful information about 
China, and the sixteen sketch maps 
which accompany the text will be of 
great assistance to the reader. 


* *® * 


NIETZSCHE AND CHRISTIANITY. 


Dr. Ficcis’s new book* is an account of 
the life and writings of Nietzsche, with 
an appreciation and criticism of his chief 
opinions. The spectacle of a Christian 
clergyman dealing with so arrant a pagan 
as Nietzsche might have been comic, if 
the clergyman had not been Dr. Figgis. 
As it is the book leaves one slightly 
breathless, indeed, but full of admiration 
for the author’s skill and boldness. The 
account of Nietzsche himself shows 
genuine sympathy and understanding— 
a sympathy and understanding which are 
Christian in the very best sense, but 
which are unusual in the attitude of 
Christian controversialists. ‘The gospel 
of Nietzsche is said to be based upon the 
love of freedom. The “ affirmation of 
life” and the desire to live to one’s 
fullest capacity are well stated. 
Nietzsche’s dependence upon the very 
thinkers whom he affected most to 
despise is acutely rendered. And 
Dr. Figgis emphasizes the fact that 
Nietzsche’s power of charming the young 
and vigorous is not due to anything that 
is evil. He was, in fact, rather a poet 
*The Will to Freedom ; or, The Gospel of 
i Nietzsche and the Gospel of Christ. 

By J. N. Figgis. (Longmans & Co., 

6s. net.) 
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than a philosopher, and Dr. Figgis is 
probably right in accepting the paradox 
that the finer type of Christianity is not 
very different from the saner elements of 
Nietzsche’s gospel. Both not only stand 
for freedom, but do in fact make men 
free. Nietzsche, says Dr. Figgis, is one 
of the influences which have helped in 
the direction of freedom. There may 
be, however, some doubt whether many 
who call themselves Christian would 
accept Dr. Figgis’s statement that they 
“assert the will to freedom.” That is 
the weakness of the book ; for it is only 
too easy to make out that anything that 
is true or good is Christian. There are 
also some smaller errors. Does Dr. 
Figgis mean by “ morality in petto” a 
“small”? morality? If so, the word 
“petto”’ needs correction. It is dan- 
gerous also to make Weltmacht mean 
‘* domination of the world.” The errors, 
however, are few and unimportant. 
What are we to say of the general 
truth of Nietzsche’s teaching? After 
all, it does not very much matter what 
we call it. Labels are for shops and 
children. We cannot discover the 
validity of an ethical principle by asking 
simply whether it is Christian or pagan. 
For those names refer chiefly to history, 
not to ethical criteria. Anything can be 
made out to be Christian or pagan, by a 
careful selection of ‘‘ authorities ” and an 
extension of either term to cover what 
the ordinary man understands to be its 
opposite. The ultimate question is 
whether it is ethically right to maintain 
the fullest and freest development of all 


the elements or functions of life. We 
take it that this zs right. And so far 
Nietzsche’s influence is valuable. But 


when we conclude that “ hardness ” or 
“violence ” or “ cruelty,” as opposed to 
gentleness or quiet or kindness, is the 
finest or freest development of life, we 
are in error. Here Nietzsche was, what 
he most abhorred, a_ sentimentalist ; 
and so are all our modern barbarians 
who mistake bluster for strength, and 
quietness for weakness of _ spirit. 
Nietzsche was right in his criterion, 
wrong in his psychological analysis of 
life and in the application of his criterion 
to actual facts. Napoleon, for example, 
whom he idolized as the ‘‘ strong ” man, 
was a visionary and a sentimentalist. 
All the best work connected with 
Napoleon’s name was done by nameless 
subordinates: his is the “ glory,” and 
that has faded. The defective per- 
ception of fact limits the value of all 
those elements of Nietzsche’s teaching 
which were intended to be terrific and 
magnificent. Time, the devourer, has 
made them tawdry. Something of this 
kind is Dr. Figgis’s thesis, and there is 
no denying its truth; for the sane 
criticism of Nietzsche discovers much 
grain in his work and a certain amount 
of chaff, which is good only to feed 
beasts. 


* * * 


THE ATHENZUM 


RUSSIAN MEMORIES. 


‘THe Diary OF A RussIAN Lapy ”* is a 
volume of very commonplace reminis- 
cences. The “ Russian Lady,” or, to 
give her her maiden name, Princess 
Vava Galitzine, was fortunate enough 
to have her lines cast in pleasant places, 
and if we skim over the 538 pages of her 
volume we shall follow this garrulous 
chronicler from babyhood through all 
her chrysalis stages till we leave her 
silent at last as a widow. Princess Vava 
moved in interesting circles, and two 
years after her marriage (in 1878) her 
husband, General Doukhovskoy, was 
appointed Governor of Erzeroum during 
the Russian occupation of the town. 
One looks in vain for a vivid impression 
of those times, places, or people. Widely 
travelled as she is, the lady has a knack 
of looking at all things through the wrong 
end of the telescope, and the result is 
a picture in which large details or events 
are very small, and in which petty trifles 
about her assume gigantic proportions to 
her ever-interesting self, with its chang- 
ing moods. If the personality of the 
writer were in itself exceptional in its 
charm or its originality much might be 
pardoned to her. But although “ she 
puts in these pages all the freshness and 
sincerity of her woman’s heart” (to 
quote the Preface), we must beg leave to 
differ from the opinion expressed even 
by so eminent a person as Constantin 
Sloutchevsky that it is in any way “a 
considerable book.’”’ There are thou- 
sands of girls in England, and, we doubt 
not, in Russia too, who are capable of 
writing just such another diary as this. 
They may not have the advantages of 
birth and station that Princess Galitzine 
had, but as she does not know how to 
make the most of her material, it is in 
itself of no value. And we doubt 
whether in later days it will be thought 
worth while to publish an account of the 
present war which confines itself to 
enumerating the personal discomforts 
endured by the writer, with an incidental 
mention of stirring episodes thrown in. 
That is how the Princess depicts the 
years »877-8, passed by her in con- 
quered territory. France, Switzerland, 
the Far East, all are dismissed lightly. 
Each country, each town, serves only as 
a setting for a trivial occurrence of no 
interest to any one but the writer. At 
Singapore “‘ Sergy bought me a beautiful 
moonstone necklace.” At Suez she 
bids “Good-bye to my Australian 
admirer, he hurt my hand squeezing it 
and pressing my fingers made me cry, 
whilst he expressed his despair at parting 
from me.” 

The book was presumably written in 
English, for there is no mention of a 
translator, and for a foreigner the task 
has been well carried out. But the little 


*The Diary of a Russian Lady : Re- 
miniscences of Barbara Doukhovskoy. 
(Long, 12s. 6d. net.) 
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inexactitudes of phrasing are as annoying 
as the lack of any indication (without 
elaborate mental calculation) of the 
years in which the dates at the beginning 
of each section are to be placed. After 
having waded through the book we 
cannot help asking why such fatuous 
diaries ever see the light of day. 


Negligence with regard to useful data 
is also a prominent feature of a book of 
an entirely different character, likewise 
the work of a Russian. ‘Scenes of 
Russian Court Life ’* are represented in 
the letters exchanged between Alexan- 
der I. of Russia and his sister Catherine, 
for three years the wife of Prince George 
of Oldenburg, and in 1816, four years after 
Prince George’s death, the wife of the 
Prince Royal of Wiirtemberg. These 
letters are edited by the former Grand 
Duke Nicholas of Russia, who says in his 
preface: ‘“‘ These valuable documents 
....reveal more than one new feature 
of the Emperor’s character.” They are 
intended to show from his intimate 
correspondence with his favourite sister 
that the common judgment of men, both 
of his own and of a later time, errs when 
it believes Alexander I. to have been a 
vacillating, irresolute being, who undid 
one minute what he had ordered but the 
minute before. In our opinion these 
letters, which deal with events both great 
and small, only confirm the general 
view. In addition, they give us a 
picture of a brilliant, masterful per- 
sonality, who could be as full of humble, 
loving playfulness as she was of dignity. 
The Grand Duchess Catherine was not 
only deeply beloved by her brother, but 
she exercised a wonderful influence over 
him. She repaid his affection with 
feelings of like intensity, and her interest 
in his plans and actions was of the most 
vivid character. She shared his troubles 
and his petty annoyances; she con- 
gratulated him on his victories, and she 
gloried in the admiration laid at the feet 
of “‘ the Saviour of Europe.” But she 
also took him to task for changing his 
mind or for keeping her in the dark when 
she hoped he would need her advice. These 
two, brother and sister, let themselves go 
without restraint in these letters, por- 
traying their autocratic mother, the 
Empress Marie, the personages at the 
Russian Court, and many of the figures 
that played prominent parts in the 
Napoleonic wars. They may not be of 
startling historical value, but as living 
documents they are of deep interest, and 
they certainly deserved, what they have 
not received, careful editing. 

It is more than annoying not to know 
until a letter has been entirely perused 
who was the writer. Sometimes it is 
necessary to be au fait with all the 
relationships of the Court of that date 
to solve this puzzle. The margins of 





*Scenes of Russian Court Life. ‘Trans- 
lated by Henry Havelock. (Jarrolds,. 
15s. net.) 
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the book are wide enough to admit of 
the insertion of “ Alexander” or 
“Catherine,” as the case may be, 
beside each letter. The letters are 
arranged chronologically, but only the 
month and the day are given as 
heading, so that one has continually 
to turn the pages to find out the year. 
Then there is no clue as to the language 
of the originals. They are translations, 
but whether from the French or some 
other tongue is not stated. And among 
many slips, surely none is more grotesque 
than that on p. 112, in the letter on the 
defeat at Borodino, in which Peter 
Pahlen is spoken of as a man of 
“treacherous and immortal character.” 
Though the index is fairly compre- 
hensive, it does not make up for the 
absence of a table of contents. 


* * * 


INDUSTRIAL RECONSTRUCTION, 


It was, no doubt, a praiseworthy enter- 
prise of that enterprising periodical, 
The New Age, to institute a symposium 
in which men of all shades of opinion 
might freely voice their views on 
“‘Tndustrial Reconstruction.”* The 
result, however, is hardly satisfying, 
except to the confirmed cynic. Men 
of all shades of opinion have, indeed, 
answered the call ; but when we come to 
analyse their answers, they are mostly 
wind and nothing more. 

The editor, Mr. Huntly Carter, has 
grouped the answers under a number 
of headings, some obvious enough, others 
rather perplexing. It is often very 
difficult indeed to see why a particular 
writer appears in the group to which he 
is allocated. Why, for instance, have 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton and Mr. Edward 
Carpenter a sub-heading all to them- 
selves under the very misleading title of 
“General Views: Politics (1) Demo- 
cratic’? Why, again, is Mr. John 
Hilton’s answer placed in the section 
entitled ‘ The Views of Capital’? And 
why is Mr. W. N. Ewer’s a Labour view, 
whereas other leading National Guilds- 
men, who are not trade unionists, have a 
section of their own? ‘These questions 
and many others are, perhaps, un- 
answerable ; certainly, the reader who 
looks for logic in the arrangement of this 
book will have difficulty in finding it. 

Certain main groups, however, emerge 
from the general medley, and can be 
briefly commented upon in_ general 
terms. First come the representatives 
of Capital, including Mr. Dudley Docker 
and Mr. R. T. Nugent, Sir Robert 
Hadfield, Mr. W. L. Hichens, Sir Hugh 
Bell, and others. The Federation of 
British Industries is strongly repre- 
sented, and the theorists of the new 





*~ Industrial Reconstruction : a Symposium 
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industrialism have their spokesman in 
Mr. E. J. P. Benn. About the contri- 
butions of the employers, the two most 
significant things are, first, that all of 
them say so little, and, secondly, that 
this little is in nearly all cases the same. 
They all express pious hopes for better 
relations between Capital and Labour ; 
they all make a great point of “ restric- 
tion of output” as practised by the 
workers in the past ; they all, or nearly 
all, recognize the need for assuring to 
the workers a higher standard of life, 
coupling this with a demand for greater 
production, on the ground that higher 
wages can only come as a result of 
increased production. Most of them 
want the State to keep out of direct 
interference in industry after the War, 
while lending a helping hand to manu- 
facturers and encouraging foreign trade. 
Most of them hardly raise the problem 
of the control of industry ; but the two 
who do so most clearly are interesting 
exceptions. Mr. Benn outlines a scheme 
for compulsory employers’ associations 
and compulsory trade unions yoked 
together in compulsory Joint Councils, 
acting under and in conjunction with the 
State—a scheme which he regards as 
meeting the workers’ demand for control. 
Mr. W. L. Hichens, on the other hand, 
does not hesitate to assert that “ the 
representative principle....is as in- 
applicable to the direction of a business 
as it is to the Army Council,” and on 
this ground to deny the case usually 
put forward in favour of industrial self- 
government. 

The most striking fact about the 
whole group of employers’ contributions 
is the utter lack of imagination which 
they manifest. So far as the writers of 
these answers are concerned, there will 
be no fundamental change in the 
industrial system, after the War or 
ever. They think only in terms of the 
existing industrial order, and they do 
not seem to contemplate the possibility 
of an alternative. Sir Maurice Fitz- 
maurice, President of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, puts their most ad- 
vanced thoughts into words when he 
quotes Burke : “‘ The question with me 
is not whether you have a right to 
render your people miserable, but 
whether it is not your interest to make 
them happy.” “I think,” he says— 
and his words are echoed by Mr. Dudley 
Docker and others—“ that expresses our 
view with regard to Labour to-day.” In 
fact, the employers still regard ‘‘ Labour” 
as something quite different from them- 
selves, something belonging to them, 
which they have a right to manipulate 
according to their own interest. 

It is natural to turn from the em- 
ployers to the trade unionist contri- 
butors. These, however, are not at all 
a representative lot. At one end we 
have Mr. George Barker of the South 
Wales Miners’ Federation and Mr. J. F. 
Armour of the Scottish Masons, both of 
whom expect an accentuation of the 
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industrial conflict after the War; at the 
other extreme are Mr. F. S. Button, who 
seems to contemplate as quite a possi- 
bility an alliance between the skilled 
workmen and the employers, and Mr. 
J. O’Grady, who would “ rejoice at any 
movement resulting in the old anta- 
gonism and bitterness between capital 
and labour being buried and never to be 
resurrected.”” On the whole, apart from 
Mr. Barker and Mr. Armour, the trade 
unionists have even less to say than the 
employers. . 

Closely allied to the trade unionists 
are the National Guildsmen, repre- 
sented by Messrs. Ewer, Mellor, Cole, 
and Reckitt. These present, except in 
the matter of optimism and pessimism, a 
coherent view. Mr. Mellor’s contri- 
bution is an orgy of gloom, full of 
prophecies of disaster to Labour. The 
Guildsmen agree in holding that the War 
has immensely strengthened the or- 
ganization of Capital, and that Labour 
will be faced after the War with a very 
dangerous situation. They advocate 
the strengthening of Labour organization 
and the development of an aggressive 
Labour policy directed to the winning of 
control. They also dwell very insist- 
ently on the danger of any form of 
partnership or joint responsibility be- 
tween Capital and Labour, which, they 
hold, could only mean, in effect, the 
complete subordination of Labour to 
Capital. 

The rest of the book is more mis- 
cellaneous. Mr. Belloc and Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton agree in fearing that the 
coming of the “ Servile State” has been 
hastened and made more certain by the 
War, and Mr. Chesterton plainly states 
his view that “‘ within some measurable 
time after the War....there will be 
either revolution or slavery.” “I am 
certain,” he adds, “* the ruling classes are 
making chains for the people much more 
busily and systematically than muni- 
tions for the army.” Capitalism, 
he thinks, is growing stronger, and 
at the same time losing in moral 
prestige. He ends with a question: 
** What happens to a thing when it is 
apparently gaining control and losing 
credit ?” 

The President and Secretary of the 
Workers’ Educational Association, the 
Rev. W. Temple and Mr. J. M. Mac- 
tavish, both have interesting contribu- 
tions. The former dwells on _ the 
unchristian character of the existing 
relationship of employer and employed, 
and declares for National Guilds as the 
best solution in the field, if it is applied 
in the right spirit. Mr. Mactavish 
expresses the view that the returning 
soldiers will not put up with the old 
conditions, because they will have been 
trained “ not to be afraid.” He also 
puts in an eloquent plea for more and 
better education. 

There are a host of other contributors 
—Mr. Harold Cox, Mr. Philip Kerr; 
Mr. H. G. Wells and Mr. Bernard Shaw, 
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both politely refusing to say more than 
a few stinging words ; Prof. Bowley, Dr. 
Bernard Bosanquet, Mr. George Russell, 
of The Irish Homestead—this last 
in general agreement with Messrs. 
Chesterton and Belloc—craftsmen, philo- 
sophers, professors, politicians, lawyers, 
and preachers—all of them answering, 
often a little diffidently, the questions 
set. Ifso much collected experience has 
not added greatly to the world’s wisdom, 
must we not despair? We must either 
despair, or find an explanation for the 
exceedingly unsatisfactory impression 
which this book conveys. 

The problem of Industrial Recon- 
struction is either a problem of broad 
and general ideas, or a problem of detail. 
Many of the answers in this book fall 
between the two, and this is especially 
the case with the answers made by trade 
unionists and employers. These em- 
ployers may be excellent business men, 
and may have very clear views with 
regard to immediate steps to be taken 
in the development of their own business. 
But, as soon as they are asked to 
generalize, they are “ off their beat.” 
They become platitudinous and stupid. 
It is the same with the trade union 
official ; he, too, is in most cases helpless 
when he is asked to talk about something 
bigger than his own trade or union. 
That is one reason why this book is a 
disappointment. 

A second reason logically follows. 
The contributions in this book are 
necessarily short, and therefore con- 
fined to generalizations. The details 
which the various writers know about 
are necessarily absent. This gives the 
“ intellectuals,” who are better at 
generalization, an obvious pull. 

Thirdly, perhaps some of the con- 
tributors do not quite want to tell the 
world all they know. There is a hint, 
in some of the contributions, that ideas 
are being splashed about rather for the 
benefit of the public than in the interests 
of ultimate truth. This may be an 
appearance only ; but it is undoubtedly 
there. 

If this book was worth while, it was 
worth while mainly as an exposure, both 
of the difficulties of “‘ potted prophecy ” 
and of the small progress that we have 
made towards a real revolution in ideas. 
It is fairly clear that nearly every one 
who has written already held before the 
outbreak of the present War go per cent 
of the views he now advocates. This fact 
alone should serve to confute those 
cheery optimists who are always telling 
us how the War has changed men’s 
hearts. It has not; and no one who 
reads this book carefully can go away 
thinking that it has. 


THE ATHENEZUM 


ITALY AND THE GREAT WAR. 


What are her 
Why did she 


Why is Italy at war? 
military achievements ? 
join the Triple Alliance? Why did she 
leave it? On these questions, and on 
the problems arising out of them, Mr. 
Wallace has written a businesslike and 
straightforward book,* which is not, 
strictly speaking, a history, but a series of 
studies on the rise of a United Italy and 
on an important aspect of Balkan 
diplomacy. The title of the book hardly 
describes its contents. The establish- 
ment of a Greater Italy will, it is hoped, 
be one of the results of the War, and will 
take shape and form in the future. Mr. 
Wallace’s book, however, concerns itself 
with the present and the past, and the 
author shows clearly how the past has 
produced the present. But perhaps he 
does not go back far enough. In the 
very first line of the first page he 
introduces Cavour. Some of his readers 
may want to know who Cavour was. 
Mr. Wallace does not tell them. He 
might also with advantage have dealt 
with the story of Italian nationalism 
from the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, indicating fully the part played 
therein by Mazzini and Garibaldi. He 
prefers to begin with 1858, and his 
narrative from that point onward is a 
glorification of Modern Italy. He de- 
picts her strength and her weaknesses, 
her delivery into the hands of the 
Germans, her difficulties with the Pope, 
and her colonial aspirations and enter- 
prises. 

The narration of the peaceful pene- 
tration of Italy by Germany is most 
remarkable reading, and it differs from 
some other recent descriptions of the 
process in general by its restraint and 
balance. The story is perhaps more 
impressive on that account. Of par- 
ticular interest is the part played in this 
exploitation by the Kaiser himself. 
The Germans are fond of blaming the 
late King Edward—whether rightly or 
wrongly does not matter for the moment 
—for being England’s “ commercial 
traveller,’ but never a word do they 
utter of the Emperor William’s wooing 
of Italy. So great was the German hold 
on the economic life of that country that 
many Italians feared that if she went to 
war with Germany a catastrophe would 
be inevitable. Mr. Wallace urges this 
consideration as an explanation for the 
postponement of Italy’s formal de- 
claration of war against Germany. 
While Italy and Austria were technically 
enemies on May 24, 1915, Italy and 
Turkey on Aug. 21, 1915, Italy and 
Bulgaria in October, 1915, Germany 
was not added to the list until Aug. 28, 


1916. 

The achievements of the Italian 
troops are described almost lovingly 
*Greater Italy. By William | Kay 

Wallace. (Constable & Co., 10s. 6d. 

net.) 
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by Mr. Wallace, who has nothing but 
praise for General Cadorna. “ The 
sobriety of his communiqués won the 
confidence not merely of his troops, but 
of the civilian population.” It is of 
interest to note that for months together 
the Berlin Lokal-Anzeiger persistently 
headed its reproduction of these reports 
““Cadorna lies once more!” Truly, 
chivalry is not a virtue of the latter-day 
Prussian. 

The chapter on the Vatican and the 
Quirinal deals with a subject which is 
apt to be lost sight of at the present time, 
yet it is one that explains why both 
occupants of the Papal throne during 
the War period have inclined towards the 
Central Powers. 

We have noticed a slight slip in Mr. 
Wallace’s statistics. The total popu- 
lation of Italy at the 1911 census 


was not, as he states, 34,686,683, but 
34,671,377. 
Communications. 


THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 
I AM interested to find The Atheneum 


indulging in the stimulating business of 


party-forming. I am even more in- 
terested to find that its primary reason 
for advocating a new political party is 
almost identical with the one behind a 
similar venture in other quarters, viz., a 
desire to rescue politics “from the 
degradation into which it had fallen 
prior to the War and from the depths 
into which it has been plunged during 
the War.” 

For my own part I am unable to find 
just when politics began to slide the 
slippery slope, or exactly when the 
period was in which this ancient standard 
of excellence and purity flourished. 
From my perusal of the statement issued 
by the ermine-tipped “‘ National ” Party 
I am persuaded to come to the conclusion 
that this good old time must have been 
somewhere in the eighteenth century, 
for the policy of the new party 
is obviously nothing more than the 
old benevolent patriarchal Toryism 
brightened with a few modern trimmings. 
From The Atheneum, however, I get 
the impression that the period must have 
been some time during the nineteenth 
century—possibly just when the Radical 
and Whig elements of the Liberal Party 
were most homogeneous—for the ideas 
which are to serve as the inspiration of 
the new “ Democratic”’ Party have a 
very close likeness to Victorian ad- 
vanced Liberalism, again with the 
modern trimmings. 

Is it really worth while at this time 
of the day to attempt to reconstitute 
the two old parties under new names ? 
To do so appears to me to indicate a 
state of mind which assumes that the 
fundamental issues in politics always 
remain the same. If it were so, political 
groupings could be easily standardized, 
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and a rigid constitution would be 
sufficient to keep us in order for ever. 
But, surely, if we know anything at all, 
we know that the supreme question of 
one generation becomes in time a 
matter of minor or no importance. 
The fundamental issue in British politics 
is not now the power of the throne, 
or the Establishment versus Noncon- 
formity, neither is it the franchise issue, 
-or Free Trade, or whether or no there 
shall be a British Empire. It is not 
even whether secret diplomacy and the 
doctrine of the Balance of Power shall 
‘continue to guide British foreign policy. 
The great calamity of the War has 
obscured many things temporarily, and 
for some time will be a very confusing 
element ; but aclear look backwards and 
forwards shows, I think, quite plainly 
that, whatever may have been the 
fundamental issue of past generations, 
the first question for this age 1s the social 
and economic one. Capitalist develop- 
ment and the use of economic power by 
the capitalist class to capture all other 
kinds of power have made this inevitable. 
‘Old ties and loyalties, old customs and 
old forms of ambition, old fancies in 
choice of reading, and old prejudices still 
prevent large numbers of people from 
frankly facing the issue. 

But the time will come—perhaps 
before very long—when the reality will 
be clear to all. The Labour Movement 
in industry and politics is simply the 
material expression of a growth of 
perception. It is not that the formation 
of the Labour Party has forced an issue 
into British politics, it is the issue which 
has forced the Labour Party into being. 
Therefore the fact of the Labour Party 
is, in my judgment, the outstanding 
thing in this matter. Its imperfections 
in organization or even personnel are 
minor considerations. There are usually 
only two sides to questions of first 
importance, and the question whether 
or not the working class shall achieve 
social and eeonomic salvation is no ex- 
ception. The fact of the Labour Move- 
ment stands as an answer on one side. 

I wish, therefore, to suggest that all 
who claim to be true democrats will be 
compelled, if they have the courage to 
probe to the vital point, to accept the 
Labour Movement as the foundation of 
any new “ Democratic” Party. The 
present Labour Party has defects, but 
it also has first-rate qualities. Some 
adjustment in the organization of the 
party will be necessary, no doubt, but 
it must, I think, hold fast to the principle 
of affiliation. No other method known 
in the political organization of large 
and complex modern communities offers 
the same opportunity to the rank and 
file to impress its judgment upon its 
“leaders.” In the old political parties 
the press is the all-powerful lever by 
which leaders are made to toe the line. 
The press is, with a very few exceptions, 
controlled by the money which owns it. 
In the Labour Party the method of 
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affiliation and representation compels 
the holding of regular meetings and 
conferences, with reports back to 
branches. In this way opinion is 
focused and impressed. Politicians of 
the old parties would probably consider 
it an indignity to come into such close 
relations with democracy. They do not 
really wish for democratic parties, except 
in name. 

It is possible that the centre of gravity 
in the Labour Movement will have to 
be moved, and the trade unions, as such, 
give up their controlling interest on the 
political side and be content with their 
dominance of the Trade Union Congress. 
The local Labour Party, accepting the 
affiliation of all trade union branches in 
its area, should become the powerful unit. 
It may be that the present basis of the 
local Labour Parties will need to be 
broadened in order to admit democratic 
organizations not considered, at present, 
to be strictly “labour,” as, e.g., co- 
operative societies, land nationalization 
and land taxation societies, &c. In 
fact, local movements are already pro- 
ceeding on these lines. But these 
questions of organization are subsidiary 
to the main position, which is that from 
the truly democratic point of view no 
scheme of political grouping is worth 
consideration which does not take the 
Labour Movement as its basis. 

It is very probable that this type of 
democratic party will not appeal to the 
person with high political ambitions and 
some social conscience, who has reached 
the stage of being unable to defend the 
capitalist regime, but who, as yet, looks 
upon the working class as good though 
stupid fellows needing the leadership of 
people of a higher intellectual and social 
status, who will take all the important 
and lucrative positions. But the Labour 
Movement can quite afford to ignore 
these people. If the recent Trade Union 
Congress proved anything at all,it proved 
the growth of its capacity for statesman- 
ship. The Labour Movement needs not 
now to be pulled by the nose to keep 
it from doing foolish things. It prob- 
ably never did need this, but it was 
told that it did so often by its patrons 
that it believed the story. 

And the programme of such a demo- 
cratic party. I believe that it will 
go much deeper than the suggested 
programme of the embryonic Atheneum 
Democratic Party. It will probably 
realize immediately, for example, that a 
first- class educational system is easily 
possible, if the money is available to 
pay forit and to ensure that more brain- 
work for the child and adolescent does 
not mean also a lack of physical support 
for the child and its parents or younger 
brethren. And when it realizes this 
it will also realize the way in which it 
can easily get the money, not only for 
education, but for other things also. 

G. HM. T. 

[With the greater part of our cor- 
respondent’s statement we are in 
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agreement. What we regard as the 
essential basis of the Democratic Party 
is dealt with in the article entitled ‘ The 
Coming Democratic Party.’ In the 
space at our disposal last month we were 
unable to develop a programme at any 
length.—EbirTor.] 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY: 
TOWARDS AN IDEAL. 


Tue public library is not generally 
popular, and it is not thus popular 
because it is inefficient. If any one 
dispute this let him go into almost any 
library with some serious inquiry, and 
what will he find? Junior assistants 
quite capable of charging up the novel 
he has chosen; but should he want to 
trace the influence of the Elizabethan 
drama upon the work of contemporary 
playwrights; or a lucid description of 
modern Socialism ; or advice concerning 
Bordeaux mixture and his potato crop ; 
or—anything but Mrs. Humphry Ward 
or Madame Albanesi, he is told to look 
in the catalogue; he will find all he 
wants there. Will he? It will be a 
wonderful catalogue. 

The cause of the unpopularity lies in 
indifference. Solemn conclaves meet 
and discuss the limited rate, and sigh for 
centralization, and dream of State 
recognition, and talk of affiliation with 
the Board of Education, and wrangle 
over the best authority under which 
our libraries may be administered, but 
it all amounts to little more than wading 
in a sea of glue, as Tennyson had it. 
The fundamental defect of library ad- 
ministration is not the limited rate, but 
the limited outlook, the academic pose, 
the complacent indifference, and the 
bonds of convention and tradition—the 
swaddling clothes of the Early Victorian 
infancy of the public library movement. 
War has to some extent and in certain 
directions aroused us from lethargy, and 
shown us the need for organization, for 
reform, for Reconstruction ; but, knowing 
the public library and only just escaping 
from the enervating influence of its 
petty machinery, the writer despairs of 
the library even recognizing its poten- 
tialities within the next decade unless we 
smash our library systems and remodel 
them on broad, sympathetic, appealing 
lines. 

The lethargy of the library is an 
insidious influence which has robbed the 
profession of much of its dignity, and 
the men to whom we instinctively turn 
for guidance and advice in matters 
literary we find preoccupied, walking in 
circles like geese on a village green, 
croaking “ penny rate.” And the cry 
is even echoed by Dr. E. A. Baker in 
The Atheneum of June, 1917, who writes 
of the public library “leaving other 
necessary things undone because it has 
reached the limit of its resources.” To 
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the limit of public library resources is a 
far cry, and one doubts if any library in 
the country has reached even the penny 
rate limit; at any rate, one knows of 
many that have not. That public 
libraries are handicapped by limited 
incomes no one will deny for a moment, 
but the contention is that until all is 
being done that might be done with the 
limited means, any attempt to adopt the 
policy of Oliver Twist would be worse 
than futile. The library movement is 
reminiscent of the parable of the talents, 
so much is buried, buried so deeply under 
inefficiency and professional cant. But 
to him that hath shall be given. 

Two young ladies were seen in the 
public library of a provincial city 
tecently ; they came inquiring for works 
on Devonshire—evidently prospective 
holiday - makers. The chief happened 
to be in the library, and they appealed 
to him. He told them to look in the 
catalogue, and any book they required 
an assistant would get for them. Oh! 
how one longed to tell them of the 
“Highways and Byways Series,” and 
show them guides, and mention the 
tailway booklets! So treated, those girls 
would come again in search of ideas in 
stitchery, or wayside flowers, or the care 
of the child; and the average library 
catalogue is the last place where they 
should look who seek ideas. 

But what of the annual report? 
Tradition and convention have decreed 
that annual reports should state that 
books have been issued during the year 
and reports from other libraries have 
been received. One longs for the oppor- 
tunity of writing in an annual report: 
“This library has broken all its petty- 
fogging Early Victorian bonds. Out of 
the wreck we rise. Tradition, because it 
is tradition, has no significance now. 
We regret being unable to include the 
usual claptrap of average temperatures 
and attendances in the News Room, and 
we are rather ashamed of our lack of 
perspicacity. Quite accidentally we 
found the junior assistant making out the 
return of attendances for a fortnight— 
he had been on holidays. All the time 
that heretofore has been spent on futile 
compilations has during the last -year 
been devoted to Reconstruction, and 
after twenty-four years of hibernation 
we are fully awake, and, we are glad to 
add, the public is fully awake to our 
gigantic possibilities.’ When annual 
teports read like this there will be no 
need for conferences to meet and discuss 
the penny rate. “ The kingdom of 
God is within you,” cried Tolstoy, and 
just as truly the possibility of reform is 
within the library. 

_ If the public library is to survive, the 
interest of the public will have to be 
arrested and sustained. One of the best 
ways of securing this is through a 
library publication, the object of which 
Should be to divert interest from such 
ridiculous misconceptions and distortions 
of life as one finds in revues and sickly 
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sentimental novels, and stimulate a more 
enlightened pleasure - seeking. Many 
people turn to these things in complete 
ignorance of the most delightful litera- 
ture. The writer realized this when an 
assistant in a provincial public library. 
Many borrowers, he felt, were being 
turned empty away, and a little tactful 
conversation proved this. As Dr. E. A. 
Baker has written, the public is taught 
to read, but not taught to use classified 
collections of books or to systematize its 
reading. This serves to emphasize the 
necessity for the library publication to 
give a definite purpose to serious reading 
and to inculcate the importance of con- 
teniplative thought. 

To allay the fear of the parsimonious 
library administrator, it must be stated 
that the library publication can be 
placed upon a sound economic basis from 
the beginning by covering the cost of 
production by the inclusion of adver- 
tisements. ‘This course is not ideal, but 
the enterprising librarian will not hesitate 
to adopt it. Such publications are 
notoriously flat and uninteresting to the 
listless, casual reader, and this is the 
type to which we must appeal. They 
usually take the form of catalogues of 
latest additions, for no apparent reason, 
unless catalogue entries mark the 
boundary of the librarian’s imagination. 
The latest additions, copiously anno- 
tated, should be included, but only as a 
minor feature. There are many activi- 
ties which a librarian, while personally 
unable to conduct, should promote and 
assist in organizing, as, for example, 
lectures, reading circles, debating clubs, 
and dramatic societies, and publicity 
should be given to these through the 
columns of the library publication. 
Nature notes in calendar form should be 
included, and a special feature might be 
made of wild flowers, referring to the 
books in the library and stating where 
specimens may be found in the neigh- 
bourhood. The co-operation of the 
borrowers will be needed, and this 
suggests rambling clubs, not necessarily 
as a function of library administration, 
but part of a system of intellectual 
activity dependent upon and gravitating 
around the public library. 

Another aim of the library publication 
should be to bring to the notice of the 
public the books already in the library. 
There is no reason why books should 
not be _ re-reviewed, with notes of 
authors, and when new books are 
published reference may be made to 
existing works on the subjects dealt 
with. Bibliographies of current topics, 
such as vegetable-growing, submarines, 
Reconstruction, Ireland, should be in- 
cluded, also notes on plays; and there 
should be no hesitation in advertising 
the prospective visits to the town of 
companies touring with serious drama. 
‘ To-night’s the Night ’ can always draw 
a crowd, but one feels that Ibsen would 
have a much greater audience if the 
public knew, more of his work; and if 
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every public library had a literary 
periodical, “‘ repertory seasons” might 
become more frequent and cease to be a 
“ failure.” 

The progress of the public library is 
seriously impeded by the banning of 
certain books. The ban will have to be 
removed, and who will be the daring 
pioneer? Or, rather, the question ought 
to be, Who dares to ban the work of that 
crystal, lucid brain which gave us ‘ Ann 
Veronica ’ and ‘ The New Machiavelli ’ ? 
Thomas Hardy and Arnold Bennett are 
among the defaulters, and while Local 
Authorities prohibit the circulation of 
“pernicious literature,” enterprising 
publishers reprint these masterpieces at 
43d. each. It is rumoured that some 
librarians have a series of blacklisted 
novels kept specially for members of 
the Local Authority and their friends, 
and supported by the limited rate, but 
one cannot believe that our moral 
censors generally could resort to 
such illicit practices. Censorship, as it 
is, cannot possibly survive modern 
tendencies and increasing demands with- 
out imagination and a sense of humour, 
and as soon as it has these it will cease 
to be. We were told that ‘ Damaged 
Goods,’ by Brieux, would never be 
licensed in England, but Mrs. Eddy 
realized the truth when she said that 
all things are moving, and library 
administrators will have to realize this 
if our public libraries are to play any 
part in Reconstruction. 

The librarian of the future will have 
to be educated on rational lines. There 
is a growing tendency to needlessly 
complicate the examinations of the 
Library Association, and they are run 
too much on traditional lines. The 
successful librarian is essentially a man 
of ideas, but the examinations do not 
reveal the men with ideas. Take, for 
example, literary history: the same 
weary questions appear year after year 
about Chaucer and Spenser, and the old 
hardy annual of all such examinations, 
the list of quotations of poetry to which 
the student is expected to supply the 
preceding and succeeding lines, name of 
poem and poet, and, if possible, date of 
birth and death, or, at least, the period 
in which he lived: One need only add 
the colour of the poet’s hair and his 
favourite breakfast dish to complete the 
fiasco. How many of us, unscathed 
and unseared by these mental monkey 
tricks, to whom Palgrave’s ‘ Golden 
Treasury’ (specially recommended for 
such examinations) is a source of constant 
delight, could answer such questions ? 
And if we could, or if we were compelled 
to plod through it with that end in view, 
would not the little volume lose its 
charm? The destruction of literary 
taste by these examinations could not 
be more effective if it were the contem- 
plated object, and we have ceased to 
believe in the value of these “ mental 
gymnastics.” Pack drill is exercise, no 
doubt, but so is golf. If the unimagi- 
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native traditionists demand the con- 
tinuation of such ‘“‘ education,” let us 
have, just as an experiment, an optional 
paper on modern literature and philo- 
sophy, the aim of which should be to 
develop resourcefulness and initiative 
and capacity for ideas. Let us try to 
remember that education is a calling out, 
and not a cramming in; as Granville 
Barker says in ‘ Waste’: “‘ We must do 
away with textbook teachers.” Such 
a course of reading might include the 
works of George Bernard Shaw, H. G. 
Wells, Nietzsche, Ibsen, Granville 
Barker, Galsworthy, G. K. Chesterton, 
and Arnold Bennett, and the poetry of 
Rupert Brooke, John Drinkwater, and 
Edward Shanks. The student having 
read on these lines may not have a very 
definite knowledge of dates and facts, 
but if he has the quality of mind neces- 
sary for the making of a successful 
librarian, he will have benefited in- 
estimably by contact with this stimu- 
lating imaginative literature. Some 
critics may protest against the “ Fabian 
element” in such a course of study. 
To them let it be said that almost all 
roads now lead to democratization, and 
while it is not the business of the 
librarian to preach Socialism, he must 
possess that breadth of outlook, that 
sympathy, which will enable him to 
respond to the appeal of awakening 
democracy. “ The public library is a 
democratic institution” is part of the 
ritual of professional cant, to which let 
us add that we hope it may prove its 
worth in the near future. 

In the Library Association’s examina- 
tions in library foundation, equipment, 
and routine we find precisely the same 
unimaginative element. These exami- 
nations are usually taken first by 
youthful aspirants to the Fellowship of 
the Association. Sketch plans are re- 
quired and financial percentage tables, 
showing what percentage of the income 
should be expended upon books, salaries, 
sinking funds, &c.; the number of 
superficial feet per reader which should 
be allowed in reference and reading 
rooms, and the amount of counter space 
occupied by various forms of indicators. 
All these factors are set out clearly in 
‘ Library Economy,’ by J. Duff Brown, 
and ‘Public Libraries,’ by A. L. 
Champneys. The former deals very 
fully with library routine work, and the 
latter is a comprehensive treatise on 
the design, construction, and principles 
of planning of public libraries, and 
contains a summary of library law. 
There are also many works of lesser 
importance, the professional journals, 
and a bibliography of librarianship. In 
a public library of any size the librarian 
has all these at his elbow, and therefore 
the acquisition of these little facts and 
details of library administration by the 
student is futile. Obviously, all he need 
know is where to obtain this information 
when required, and it is very doubtful 
if any one having the Fellowship or 
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Diploma of the Library Association 
could supply these details of information 
without reference. The aim of the 
Education Committee of the Library 
Association should be to give the student 
an attitude, a keen, critical, original 
outlook. 

The candidates who are successful in 
satisfying the examiners should have 
all reasonable expenses paid for a 
fortnight to enable them to study any 
public library system in the United 
Kingdom, and be expected to write a 
critical thesis on the system chosen. 
The essays might be published in a 
special issue of The Library Association 
Record, and the students whose esSays 
are published might be strongly recom- 
mended by the Library Association for 
the next vacant posts. This would have 
a tonic effect upon our libraries, and 
what a scuffle some librarians would 
have to put their houses in order! It 
would be a great call to “ Fall in!” 
and for some library systems it would 
be the trump of doom—and so much 
the better. Let loose the youthful 
hounds while enthusiasm burns within 
them, and all the smug complacency and 
self-satisfaction will be swept from our 
libraries like cobwebs before the brush of 
the housewife. 

Having brought the assistant to a 
state of efficiency, we must not forget 
that the labourer is worthy of his hire, 
and herein lies the most pressing need 
for the removal of the rate limit and for 
State assistance. The efficient assistant, 
capable of swift and adequate criticism, 
qualified to control and organize the 
resources of the library, the all-round 
competent man, will require more salary 
than the casual labourer who sweeps the 
streets, because of his ‘“‘ expensive 
tastes’; we have expanded his outlook 
and enlarged his love for literature and 
the drama, therefore we cannot con- 
sistently withhold from him the financial 
means to self-development. 

The reform of the public library—to 
adapt a passage from H. G. Wells—will 
be like washing gold, much will have to 
be swept away before anything of value 
will be obtained ; and we shall have to 
bear in mind that we are only approach- 
ing an ethical idea when the individual 
is rendering the best possible contri- 
bution to society, and this cannot be 
arrived at until society is so organized 
as to give every opportunity for the 
free and full development of the in- 
dividual. And if we remodel our 
libraries with this end in view we may 
not make much show in the annual 
report, but the foundations of Recon- 
struction will be laid, and the annual 
reports may be bound in purple morocco 
and placed in the historical section of 
the local collection, where the students 
of posterity, the students of manners 
and customs, will peruse them with 
laughter or with contempt, each ac- 
cording to his temperament. 

B. G. Curtis COLLIER. 
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lays bare many unpalatable truths, yet believes that 
‘“‘we have a right to hope,” for already the winds of 
Freedom—blowing from Russia or maybe from Ireland 
—have begun to disperse the blackest clouds. 


CHILDREN OF EARTH 4 Novel 
by DARRELL FIGGIs. 5s. net. 


Never, we venture to claim, has the life of the West 
of Ireland been more intimately handled. 


SINN FEIN. A Romance of the Dublin 
Rising. 

BALLYGULLION By LYNN 
DOYLE, “athor of ‘Mr. Wildridge of 
the Bank.’ Illustrated by WILLIAM 
CONNOR. _ 5s. net. 


PADRAIC PEARSE. 
COLLECTED WORKS vol.I. Plays, 


Poems, and Stories. 7s. 6d. net. 
Vol. II. An Irish Anthology. Gaelic Poems, 
Collected and Translated into English Verse. 
5s. net. (October. 


THE STORY OF A SUCCESS. 
An Account of M. Endas School. By 
PADRAIC PEARSE. With a Final 
Chapter and a Preface by DESMOND 
RYAN. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net. [October. 


IF THE GERMANS CON- 
QUERED ENGLAND, and Other 
Essays. By ROBERT LYND. , = Les 
net. ctober, 


DR. DOUGLAS HYDE, and the 
Gaelic League. By DIARMUID 
COFFEY (‘Irishmen of To-day”). 2s. 6d. 
net. [ October. 

POETRY. 


MAY IT PLEASE YOUR LORD- 


SHIPS Reproduction of Modern French 
Poems. By THOMAS BODKIN. With 
the Originals. Printed on Hand - made 
Paper. Limited to 560 copies. 6s. net. 

“* Mr. Bodkin’s work is always graceful and frequently 
lovely.”— Dailu News and Leader. 

“A delightful book.”— Evening Standard. 

“A beautiful volume.”—Scotsman. 


EARTH OF CUALANN 
By JOSEPH CAMPBELL. With 21 
Designs by the Author. This Edition 
limited to 500 copies for sale. Finely 
Printed on Hand-made Paper. 5s. net. 


THE VENGEANCE OF FION 
By AUSTIN CLARKE. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE CITY OF REFUGE, and Other 
yg , By RICHARD ROWLEY. 
3s. 6d. net. 








MAUNSEL & COMPANY, LTD. 
50 LOWER BAGGOT STREET, DUBLIN ; 
40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON. 
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G. BELL & SONS, Lro. 


Ready Immediately. 


THE ENGLISH MIDDLE CLASSES 
An Historical Study. By R. H. GRETTON, 
M.A., formerly Dean of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, Author of ‘The King’s Government,’ 
&c. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE LIVING CHILD. 
An ijluminating Study on the Problems of Edu- 
cation, considered in the light of present-day 
requirements. By F. C. C. EGERTON, Author 
of ‘The Future of Education.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
net. 


SELF GOVERNMENT 

IN INDUSTRY. 
By G D. H. COLE, Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, Author of ‘The World of Labour.’ 
5s. net. 

In this book, which may be regarded as a con- 
tribution to industrial reconstruction, Mr. Cole 
approaches the problem of industry from a stand- 
point that is at once theoretical and practical. 
Kspecial attention is given to the real meaning of 
the Trade Union movement and the effect of the 
War uponit. It is a book addressed to all who 
care for Labour or for the future of freedom in this 
country. 


Now Ready. 


A HISTORY OF SERBIA. 
By Capt. H. W. V. TEMPERLEY, M.A. 
F.R.H.S., Tutor in History and Fellow of 
Peterhouse, Cambridge. With Maps. Demy 
8vo, 108. 6d. net. 

“This handsome volume js at once judicial and 
sympathetic, and is marked throughout by sound 
learning, a dignified style, and real historical 
insight.”— The Times Literary Supplement. 

* Here is exactly what is wanted, a scholarly and 
readable, sympathetic, and well-balanced history 
of a particularly interesting people .....The author 
has equipped himself well for a task which he has 
well executed.”—-Land and Water. 


GREEK IDEALS. 
By C. DELISLE BUBNS, Author of ‘ Political 
Ideals,’ ‘ The Morality of Nations,’ &c. Crown 
Svo, 58. net. 

**Mr. Burns succeeds in making Greece live again, 
and this because he is alive himself... Mr. Burns 
is at his best in his criticism of Greek political 
thought.....The chapter on Athenian religion is an 
illuminating piece of analysis. It is as a social 
analyst that Mr. Burns excels. He has an almost 
unequalled power of giving a concrete meaning to 
terms.”-—Athenwum. 


ITALY AND THE WAR. 
Translated from the Italian by Mrs. G. W. 
HAMILTON. 2s. 6d. net. 

This volume, containing ten essays—each written 
by a distinguished Italian University Professor— 
gives from ten different points of view the cogent 
reasons which forced Italy to take part in the 
European War. It has been thought that an 
English version will appeal to all English readers 
who hope that from her present calamities a regene- 
rate Europe will emerge. 


GUILD PRINCIPLES IN 

WAR AND PEACE. 
By S. G. HOBSON. With an Introduction by 
A. R. ORAGE. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

This book comprises a number of essays stating 
in less technical terms the case for National Guilds, 
with a criticism of certain Reconstruction proposals 
from the Guildsman’s point of view. An important 
preface on the abnormal aspects of post-war unem- 
ployment is particularly timely and appropriate. 


MODERN MAN AND HIS 
FORERUNNERS. 
A Short Study of the Human Species, Living 
and Extinct. By H. G. F. SPURRELL, M.A. 
M.B. B.Ch.Oxon. F.Z.S, 78. 6d. net. 

‘*His book throws open wide and grey horizons 
....this learned and well-balanced study... . the 
remarkable chapter on the zoological position of 
man.” — The Times Literary Supplement. 


THE PASSING OF 

THE GREAT RACE. 
By MADISON GRANT. With an Introduction 
by Prof. H. F. OSBORN. Author of ‘ Men of 
the Old Stone Age.’ With Maps and Plans. 
8s. 6d. net. 

Deals with the vast subject of the origin, relation- 
ship, evolution, migration, and expansion of Euro- 
pean man in connection with the phenomena of the 
civilization of to-day. 








YORK HOUSE, PORTUGAL STREET, 
LONDON. W.C.2. 
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PUBLICATIONS SUITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS 





THE MEDICI SOCIETY folds a CENSOR’S PERMIT, enabling it to transmit, on behalf 
of purchasers, all its publications to Neutral and to any Allied Countries otherwise prohibited. 





The Medici Societys CHRISTMAS CARDS and CALENDARS—which have zever been printed or engraved in Germany~ 
increased their circulation ten times in 1916 as against 1914. Any similar increase in the demand for Christmas, 1917, will 
mean short supply. The Society’s staff is also so reduced that orders may be delayed. 


SEND FOR THE LIST OF THE ABOVE—post fre—AND ORDER IN TIME. 
THE AUSTRALIAN and FAR EASTERN MAILS ARE MUCH DELAYED. 


Equally suitable as Christmas gifts are :— 


MEMO RABILIA : a Series of Booklets in Literature and Art 


Printed in the Riccardi Press fount on pure rag paper; in hand-made paper wrappers with Italian XVIth Century border 
design. They are of uniform dimensions—6 by 4} inches—and each is contained in a stout envelope. 
Illustrated Volumes: Each ts. 6d. net (post free Is. 8¢.). Unillustrated: Is. net (post free Is. 2d.). 


Detailed List of the Volumes in this Series free on demand. 


PLOTINUS: THE ETHICAL TREATISES 


In a new and complete Translation by STEPHEN MacKENNA, to be completed in 4 Volumes, of which Volume J. 7s now at Press, 
Large crown 4to (10$ by 7} inches), Michalet boards with linen back and label. Printed in large old-face Caslon Type, 
on pure rag English mould-made paper. Edition limited to 1,000 copies. Per Volume (sold separately), 16s. net (postage 84), 
Mr. MacKenna’s earlier translation of the tractate ‘On the Beautiful,’ which passed into several editions, has shown his ability 
for this important work. Volume I. contains Porphyry’s Life, the Nine Tractates of the first Ennead, the Preller-Ritter 
Conspectus of the Plotinian System, and Translator’s Notes. 

A special Prospectus, with Specimen Page, can be had post free on demand. 


VASARI'S LIVES OF THE ITALIAN PAINTERS, 
SCULPTORS AND ARCHITECTS 


In 10 Volumes, with over 500 Full-Page Plates, of which 100 are im Colour. An entirely new Translation by GASTON 
DE VERE. Special Prospectus post free. Each Volume may be purchased separately. Buckram 25s. per volume. 


RICHARD WILSON. a tanpscare 


A Medici Print now first Reproduced in the colours of the Original in Dorchester House. Printed surface, 144 by 25 inches. 
This print will be issued in October. £1 7s. 6d, (Post free £1 8s. 6d.), 


Complete Illustrated Prospectus of the Medici Prints, 6d. post free. 


A. DURER. Hanns IN THE ACT OF PRAYER 


Now Reproduced from an Original Negative in the Tints of the Original [11} by 8 inches on drawing paper, 154 by 10} inches, 
3s. 67. net (post free 4s.)], answers innumerable requests for the publication of a Drawing so apt for Home or Hospital to-day, 


ART AND THE WAR 


The Society is publishing a few Modern Pictures, chiefly connected with the War, which, it hopes, are not without real value 
as Art. A Summary List—to be had post free—will shortly be ready. 

At press is a Medic? Print (circular), diameter 18} inches, after the Academy Picture by CHARLES SIMS, R.A., entitled 
“GREATER LOVE THAN THIS HATH NO MAN.” 


The Edition will be limited to 400 signed Proofs in Colour at £3 3s. (post free £3 45.) 


WAR MEMORIALS 


The Society does not keep a pattern-book or price list. J¢ commands the best Architectural and other professional advice, and its 
desire is to endeavour so to arrange that good design and honest work shall be adapted to the requirements of each case, 
due regard being had alike to the architectural or other considerations involved by the intended site, and the _financia! 
limitations attaching in each case. It specializes in Memorial Volumes, Altar-Pieces, Letter-Books, Rolls of Honour, Shrines 
for Villages, &c. Shrines or other like work can be executed only in rotation as orders received, and fo a limited degrt 
Designs and provisional estimates, for completion after the War, can be arranged. 
Correspondence is invited. 
THE MEDICI SOCIETY, _Lop., 
SOLE PUBLISHERS TO THE TRUSTEES OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY 
LONDON, W.1: 7 GRAFTON STREET. LIVERPOOL: 63 BOLD STREET. 
THE MEDICI SOCIETY: AMERICAN BRANCH, INC., I2 HARCOURT STREET, BOSTON, U.S.A. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to THE EDITOR, ‘THE ATHENZUM, 11 and 13 Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.4. Advertisements and Business Letters to 
ALFRED J. BONWICK, 10 Adelphi Terrace, W.C.2. 


Printed for the Proprietor by J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 11 and 13 Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.4; and published by ALFRED J. BONWICK at 10 Adelphi Terrace, W.C.2. 
Agents for Scotland : Mesers. WILLIAM GREEN & SONS and JOHN MENZIES & CO., Lrpv., Edinburgh.—October, 1917. 
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List of New Books. 


Prepared in co-operation with the Library Association. 


The method of classification in the following list needs a few words of 
explanation. The scheme adopted is the Dewey Decimal System, which 
starts with a series of ten main classes, that are divided into ten sub- 
divisions, and these again into ten subsections, and so on to any extent of 
minute classification. This system has secured general recognition in 
English-speaking countries, and is by far the most popular among librarians. 

This List does not, as a rule, attempt to proceed beyond the main classes 
or their most general subdivisions. At the same time, subclasses are 
indicated, for the benefit of librarians and others familiar with the system, 
by the class-numbers given at the end of each entry. The first numeral 
in these represents the main class; the second one of the subdivisions, 
and so on. 

A Committee of Specialists appointed by the Library Association have 
marked with asterisks those works in the List which they considor most 
suitable for purchase by Public Library Authorities. 


GENERAL WORKS. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, ENCYCLOPEDIAS, MAGAZINES, &c. 


Guppy (Henry). THe Work oF THE PuBLIC LIBRARY DURING AND 
AFTER THE War (reprinted from ‘The Library Association 
Record,’ July, 1917). Aberdeen, University Press, 1917. 10 in. 
14 pp. paper. 027.4 

The Librarian of the John Rylands Library alludes to a speech of 

Prof. Harnack urging the establishment of popular libraries, among 

other educational provisions for national progress after the War, 

and advocates technological libraries in connexion with Technical 

Colleges, commercial libraries in business centres, and co-operation 

between the various Government departments and the public 

libraries in supplying information of all kinds to the people. 

The History of Civilisation: a catalogue of second-hand books on 
anthropology, folk-lore, and archeology, mainly consisting 
of the library of the late Sir George Laurence Gomme, and 
including therein many from that of Dr. Henry Callaway, 
first Bishop of St. John’s, Kaffraria (Sotheran’s Price Current 
of Literature, No. 769). 84 in. 216 pp. paper, 2/6n. 017.4 

This elaborate catalogue is arranged in three main divisions, 
viz., General Works, Early and Primitive Man, and The Dawn of 

Civilization, with numerous subdivisions. Many of the books 

have appended to them succinct summaries of their contents or 

critical estimates of their value, the latter often quoted from 
standard authorities. But the outstanding feature of the catalogue 
consists in the compiler’s comments upon life and men as suggested 
by the books before him, and these are likely to render the catalogue 

a treasured possession of the bibliophile. Thus of Dean Buekland’s 

*Reliquize Diluvianez’ he remarks :— 

“Dean Buckland was the best friend the Deluge ever had, and lent an 
air of verisimilitude to an otherwise bald and unconvincing narrative.” 

Pettigrew ‘On Superstitions connected with the History and 
Practice of Medicine and Surgery’ gives rise to the reflection :— 

“Had the vaccinator of Queen Victoria and cataloguer of ‘ Bibliotheca 

Sussexiana ’ lived another hundred years he would have seen most of the 

superstitions which he describes and more also the pet beliefs of swarms 

of ‘ educated ’ English men and women.”’ 

Bunsen’s ‘ Egypt’s Place in Universal History’ provides a severe 

tebuke put in very temperate language :— 

“The great name of the grandfather of our late ambassador at Vienna 


may remind us of a time when humanity and honour were not quite to 
seek even among Prussian statesmen.”’ 


The comment on F. W. von Bissing’s ‘Denkmiler agyptischer 
Sculptur’ is more stinging :— 
“ One of the most sumptuous works ever published on Egyptian sculpture. 


It is uncertain whether the author has the misfortune to be a kinsman 
of the late executioner of Nurse Cavell.” 


Ingersoll (Robert Sturgis). Oren THATDOOoR! Philadelphia, Lippin- 
cott, 1916. 74 in. 159 pp. 028 
Mr. Ingersoll takes nine chapters and 159 pages (fortunately not 
long ones) to tell us that ‘‘ Books contain the accumulated store 
of human thought and scientific attainment,” and similar truths. Will 
@ volume of well-meaning platitudes ever gain an intelligent votary 
to the august cult of literature ? At any rate, American publishers 
cherish that faith, to judge by the numerous books of this stamp 
that come to our shores. 

Library of Congress. A List or AMERICAN DocToRAL DISSERTA- 
TIONS PRINTED IN 1915; prepared by Alida M. Stephens. 
Washington, Government Printing Office, 1916. 9in. 160 pp. 016 

Annual lists have been printed since 1912, and this one includes 
supplements to those for previous years. The plan comprehends an 

alphabetical list, classified lists, a subject-index to the former, and a 

list of doctors arranged by university. 
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Library of Congress. REPorRT OF THE LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
AND REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF THE LIBRARY 
BUILDING AND GROUNDS, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1916. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1916. 94 in. 
236 pp. il. appendixes, index, 40 cents. 627.5 

The Librarian of Congress, Mr. Herbert Putnam, in this full and 
noteworthy report, records numerous additions to the collections 
representative of Chinese and other Oriental literature. The 
acquisitions to the library include books in Yiddish ; and among 
other additions are Dugdale’s ‘Monasticon Anglicanum,’ the first 

English edition of ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ with illustrations by George 

Cruikshank, Fuller’s ‘ Worthies’ (1662), and the first edition of 

Gerard’s ‘Herball’ (1597). In the Division of Manuscripts 

numerous important and interesting documents relating to Alexander 

Hamilton, and documents in Abraham Lincoln’s handwriting, 

have been received. In the Division of Music an autcgraph album 

leaf in the handwriting of Wagner, and the libretto of Weber's 

‘ Der Freischiitz’ (Stuttgart, 1822), with three musical supplements, 

have been acquired. Accompanying the report are five plans, and 

a good photographic view of the Library of Congress. 


*Reynolds (J. H.). THE TECHNICAL LIBRARY IN ITS RELATION TO 
EDUCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT (reprinted from 
‘The Library Association Record, July, 1917). Aberdeen, Uni- 
versity Press, 1917. 10 in. 12 pp. paper. 026.6 

This is mainly a plea for technical education, in which the special 
library should perform important functions, as is illustrated by 
the example of the Bavarian Museum at Nuremberg, which em- 
braces an excellent library, and is an institution of reference for 
the commerce and industry of Nuremberg and the district. 


100 PHILOSOPHY. 


Cannan (Gilbert), FREEDOM (The New Commonwealth Books, 3). 
Headley Bros., 1917. 74 in. 106 pp., 2/n. 172 
To discuss the validity of some of our accepted institutions and 
habits of thought, which present events have caused to be challenged. 
is the aim of the series to which the volume before us belongs. 
Religious, political, economic, and social postulates are submitted 
fully and trankly to examination. The author deals with the 
need of freedom, and considers the subject in relation to Govern- 
ment, Capital and Labour, “‘ the man in the street,” love of country, 
women and children, and the ideal. He is outspoken on many points. 
“The soldiers of Europe,” he exclaims, “‘ have trampled freedom 
under toot’’; and he refers to “‘the twin tyrannies of marriage 
and prostitution.” The book is one to awaken thought. ; 


*Coffey (Peter). EpistemoLocy ; oR, THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE : 
an introduction to general metaphysics. Longmans, 1917. 
9} in. 2 vols. 388 and 384 pp. indexes, 12/6 n. each. 121 

The present work, which is dedicated to Cardinal Mercier, is 
written from the same standpoint as the author’s ‘ Ontology’ and 
his earlier treatise on ‘ The Science of Logie.’ 

‘* It aims at applying the principles of Scholasticism to the solution of the 
problems raised by a critical inquiry into the validity of knowledge and the 
grounds of certitude....It is primarily a textbook for the use of university 
students in philosophy, though it is hoped that a perusal of it may be found 
helpful to all who desire a closer acquaintance with the attitude of modern 
scholastic writers towards the critical problems which almost monopolize 
the attention of philosophers nowadays.” 


The first volume comprises three parts: 1. The Nature of the 
Inquiry; 2. Intellectual Knowledge: Judgment; 3. Intellectual 
Knowledge: Conception. Two parts compose the second volume, 
namely, 1. The Data of Intellectual Knowledge ; Sense Perception ; 
2. Truth and Certitude: their Criteria and Motives. In the intro- 
duction the author states his position thus :— 

“The Theism implied by Christianity can find no home in the mind 
that is a prey to Agnosticism. Nor is belief in a Supreme Being, distinct 
from the world, compatible with the acceptance of any form of Monism. 
It is of the first importance for the catholic student to realize that among 
all peoples who have inherited Christian culture and civilization the choice 
of ever-increasing multitudes of those whom we may describe as the leaders 
of thought....is now no longer so much as formerly between Catholicism 
and some other form of Christianity, but rather between Catholicism and 
the rejection of supernatural religion altogether. Nowadays the religious 
question in the main resolves itself into Catholicism versus Unbelief, Agnos- 
ticism, Monism, Naturalism.” 


Fernau (Hermann). THE COMING DEMOCRACY. 1917. 
8 in. 328 pp., 6/ n. 172.4 
The German author of ‘Because I am a German’ published 
last February at Berne, before the Revolution occurred in Russia, 
a book entitled ‘Durch ! zur Demokratie!’ ‘The Coming Demc- 
cracy ’ is not a title clearly indicative of the contents. Herr Fernau’s 
argument is that wars in general, and the present war in particular, 
are due to dynastic statecraft. He writes rather in anger than in 
sorrow ; and. since he is a German, he would be more conciliating 
and convincing if he were less vehement and intemperate in his 
language. After exposing dynastic falsehoods and subterfuges 


Constable, 
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about the origin of the War, Herr Fernau treats at length of dynasties, 
German and other, the indissoluble connexion between dynastic 
power and militarism, and the emptiness of German claims to any 
right or privilege truly democratic, or even to a fatherland in the 
true sense of the term. He makes one good point against the 
Socialist contention that capitalism is always the cause of war, 
by observing that it is not the highly developed capitalist countries, 
such as the United States, England, Switzerland, Sweden, Australia, 
&e., that make wars. Apparently the following sentence (p. 97) is 
meant to convey the very opposite of what it says :— 

“The Reichstag, in December, 1913, indignantly protested that the 
military authorities should brutally overrule the civilian authorities in a 
Constitutional State, and that a mere lieutenant should have superior 
rights to those of a German civil authority.” 


*Hobhouse (Mrs. Henry). ““I APPEAL uNTO Ca#SAR”’: THE CASE 
OF THE CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTOR; with introduction by 
Prof. Gilbert Murray, and notes by the Earl of Selborne, Lord 
Parmoor, Lord Hugh Cecil, and Lord Henry Bentinck. Allen 
& Unwin [1917]. 74 in. 107 pp. 3 appendixes, paper, 1 / n. 172.1 

It is not necessary to be a conscientious objector to military service, 

or sympathetic with the objector’s point of view, nor need one 
be a pacificist even in thecry, to perceive that successive terms 
of imprisonment, with or without hard labour, for what is virtually 
the same offence, are contrary to the principles and practice of the 
criminal law of this country, and entirely discordant with modern 
ideas regarding bumaneness in the imposition of penalties. The 
position is aggravated when it is remembered that in the Military 
Service Acts absolute exemption is provided tor those whose con- 
sciences will not permit them either to fight or take up alternative 
service ; and that, as the Primate and others have pointed out, many 
of the men in prison are of high character, and actuated by pure and 
altruistic motives. Mrs. Hobhouse says that up to July 1, 1917, 
there were 817 cases, of which full particulars had been obtained, 
«f “ absolutist’’ objectors to work under the Home Office scheme. 
‘‘They do not represent the total number of such men.” It is 
stated that some conscientious objectors are already serving their 
fourth term of imprisonment with hard labour—a strong proof of 
their sincerity and determination. The author’s eldest son, Mr. 
Stephen Hobhouse, a conscientious objector, a Quaker, and a 
delicate man, physically unfit for active army work, has already 
served one sentence of 112 days’ hard Jabour, and is now serving 
a sentence of two years ; other sons are in the army, and one of them 
has been twice wounded ; yet Mrs. Hobhouse remarks that she 
feels ‘“‘less distress at their fate, fighting as they are their country’s 
battles, with tle approval of their fellows, than....for that.... 
son undergoing for his faith a disgraceful sentence. ...truly ‘rejected 
and despised ’ of men.” 


*Melville (Norbert J.). SranpARD METHOD OF TESTING JUVENILE 
MENTALITY, BY THE BINET-SIMON SCALE, with the original 
questions, pictures, and drawings: a uniform procedure and 
analysis ; with an introduction by William Healy. Philadelphia 
and London, Lippincott [1917]. 8 in. 153 pp. il. bibliog. 8/6 n. 

136.7 


This manual, which includes useful lists of selected works dealing 
with mentality tests, grew out ot a series of lectures, demonstrations, 
and laboratory conferences connected with an organized mental 
survey of the pupils in the Philadelphia special classes. ‘‘ Various 
methods of mental testing and of orthogenic case-study were tried, 
but no consistent detailed plan of procedure could be found.” It 
seemed necessary for the sake of clearness to simplify most of the 
plans for collecting supplementary data. ‘ Practically all recent 
investigators of mentality-testing show that they feel the need of 
standard rules in regard to allowing second chances, to deciding 
certain details of scoring, &c.’’ Part 1 of the manual includes 
directions tor using the Standard Record Form, which has been 
adopted as “‘Form 43—Record of Binet Examination—Phila- 
delphia Public Schools.” Part 2 embraces the uniform method of 
applying the Binet-Simon scale (final revision by Binet and Simon, 
1911), with notes indicating modifications found in various adapta- 
tions. 


*Sinclair (May). A \WEFrENCE OF IDEALISM: some questions and 
conclusions. Macmillan, 1917. 9 in. 417 pp. appendix (notes 
and bibliog.), 12/ n. 14 

In this clever book the author, from the idealistic monist’s stand- 

point, deals shrewdly with pragmatism—which she describes as 
**a method and not a philosophy,” as an “ argumentum ad hominem, 
and....nothing more,” and as appealing to the pragmatic instinct, 
“the business instinct in men’; with humanism and pluralism 
generally ; with the vitalism of M. Bergson, with Samuel Butler’s 
pan-psychism, and with the new realism of Mr. Bertrand Russell 
and others. A noteworthy chapter is devoted to the new mys- 
ticism ; and there are highly appreciative commentaries upon the 
writings of Sir Rabindranath Tagore. It is unfortunate that the 
book has no index. 
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*Abbott (Edwin Abbott). THe Fourrotp GosPeL: section 5, Typ 
FOUNDING OF THE NEW KINGDOM; OR, LIFE REACHED THROUGH 
DEATH (Diatessarica, part 10, section 5). Cambridge, Unj- 
versity Press, 1917. 9 in. 828 pp. 3 indexes, references ang 
abbreviations, 16/6 n. 296 

The primary object of ‘ Diatessarica,’ of which series the present 
work is the last, is stated by the author to have been, 

‘* not to elicit, in each instance, an immediate answer to the question ‘ What 

is the historical fact ? ’ but to prepare the way for others who may hereaftey 

elicit it, by shewing them how much help they may derive from the Fourth 

Gospel and from Jewish poetic literature, and how inadequate must be 

their appreciation of the spiritual depth and height of Christ’s conceptions 

until they learn to familiarize themselves with His realization of a Persona} 

Tabernacle or Tent of Meeting mediating between man and God.” 

Allen (Roland), PrNTEcost AND THE WORLD: THE REVELATIOy 
OF THE HOLy SPIRIT IN THE ‘ ACTS OF THE APOSTLES.’ Milford, 
1917. 7 in. 91 pp. paper, 1/n.; cloth, 1/6 n. 226.6 

The author has endeavoured to set forth a revelation of the 

Spirit made in the Acts of the Apostles, that is to say, the revelation 

of the Spirit as impelling to missionary action. He refrains from 

pointing out the application of this revelation to some present-day 
controversies, but remarks that the application is at hand “if the 
discerning reader choose to make it.” 

Ballard (Robertson). WHy Gop DOES NOT STOP THE WAR: ay 
ANSWER FOR THOSE IN DousT. C. H. Kelly, 1917. 7 in, 
29 pp. paper, 4d. n. 231.8 

The author’s object has been “to attempt to indicate as simply 
as possible certain lines of thought which may help to strengthen 
faith.’ His message is stated to be primarily for the average 

** man in the street.” 

Cohu (John Rougier). ‘“‘No BisHop, No CHURCH’; oR, ANGLO- 
CATHOLIC CLAIMS EXAMINED: three historical essays. Church 
Book Room, 82 Victoria Street, S.W. 73 in. 48 pp. paper, 6d. 

262.3 

In this ably written pamphlet the Rector of Aston Clinton contends 

that New Testament “bishops,” “elders,” and ‘‘presbyters’’ are one 
and the same persons; that the supremacy of a bishop over his 
brother bishops or presbyters merely arose out of his being the chair- 
man or president—presbyter of the executive and disciplinary Church 
councilfof elders, he beingat first chief among,’ but notover, his peers ; 
that bishops have sprung from the lower orders of the Apostolic 
ministry—from the presbyters by elevation, not from the Apostolate 
above ; that it is impossible to trace the origin of bishops from 
any of the “apostles, prophets, evangelists,” who rank highest in 
St. Paul’s lists of the Christian ministry ; and that the laying on 
of hands has no magical virtue, but is simply the sign of benediction, 
inherited by the Apostles from the synagogue. He further argues 
that the power of “ binding and loosing” has nothing to do with 
the power of absolving or retaining sins, but merely signifies for- 
bidding and permitting; that there is “no trace whatever of an 
Apostle forgiving sins in the New Testament in the sense in which 
Jesus forgives them, and no trace of the practice of private con- 
fession to ministers of the Church”; that nothing was heard of 
the sacerdotal character of priests as a sacrificing priesthood, or of 
the Apostolic succession of the bishops, until the days of Ignatius; 
that from the ‘ Didache* (a.p. 90-120) it is clear that the order oi 
‘** prophets” still holds the highest rank in the Church, and that 
‘** bishops”? and ‘‘ deacons” are still much humbler officials ; that 
even Irenzus is no sacerdotalist, and that Tertullian is the first 
to “hover on the border of sacerdotalism”’ ; that Cyprian (c. 200- 
258) asserted every one of the rights and privileges secured by these 
two of his predecessors for the episcopacy, and claimed that the 
bishop’s authority comes from above, not from below, “of God, 
not of man” ; and that the reformed Anglican Church fully believes 
in the Holy Catholic Church, but refuses to confine it to, or identify 
it with, any “‘ visible, organized hierarchic society, as visible as any 
kingdom on earth, a holy Church to which one belongs by an ex- 
ternal and legal tie, the act of baptism.” The pamphlet deserves 
attentive reading, being based on the utterances of such theologians 
as Lightfoot, Westcott, Hatch, Hort, Swete, and Gwatkin. 


Crosse (Ernest Courtenay). THe Gop or Batties: A SoLprer’s 
FaitxH ; being an attempt to reveal the power of God in wat. 
Longmans, 1917. 64 in. 63 pp. paper, 1/ n. 231.8 

General Sir Hubert de Ja P. Gough has written the preface to 
this little book by the Rev. E. C. Crosse, C.F., D.S8.0., who states 
that for two years past he has tried to “ find voice ”’ for the religion 

that is in the fighting soldier, and feels constrained to offer to 4 

wider public the thoughts which he (the author) is “* daily struggling 

to express in language that the men can understand.” 


Emmet (Cyril William). 


‘ 


A PLEA FOR A REVISED USE OF THE 
PSALTER IN Pusptic WorsuHrp. Milford, 1917. 7 in. 23 pp. 
paper, 6d. n. 264.038 

The Vicar of West Hendred in this pamphlet advocates the use 
of a revised Psalter in public worship, on the ground that the 
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imprecatory and similar psalms are P53 definitely unsuitable for use 
jn Christian worship on any day of the week,”’ and he has prefixed 
to it @ note announcing that the Upper and Lower Houses of Con- 
yocation (Canterbury) have agreed to the entire omission of Psalm 58, 
and to the omission of verses in nine other psalms—* practically 
the list recommended in the report referred to on p. 15,” @e., the 
report of the committee appointed by the Primate. This is matter 
for general rejoicing as marking a considerable advance in the official 
action of the Church of England; for, to borrow the expression 
employed by Mr. Emmet, actual prayers for vengeance, and frequent 
dwelling upon the wickedness of other people, cannot be “‘ spiritually 
healthy.” 


Foster (A. E. Manning), ed. BLESSED ARE THE DEAD: an an- 
thology. Cope & Fenwick, 8 Buckingham Street, W.C. [1917]. 
7 in. 224 pp. indexes, 3/ n. 236.1 
This group of selected thoughts upon death is no exception to the 
rule that anthologies which will please everybody are impossible 
to compile ; and the book appeals less to us than do some collections 
of a kindred nature. Mr. Foster has, however, brought together 
ssages in verse or prose trom the writings of. authors as widely 
different as Horace, ante, Baudelaire, Thucydides, Hadrian, 
Shelley, Omar Khayyém, Thomas & Kempis, Lucretius, W illiam 
Penn, John Wonne, Walt Whitman, Mr. Israel Zangwill, Shri 
Advaitachaérya, and Drummond of Hawthornden ; and we can 
say that the compiler’s declared purpose of excluding anything 
of a “ maudlin, sugary, or sentimental nature” has in the main 
been accomplished. 


Fox (Rachel J.).§ SevEN VISIONS OF THE COMING OF 
Allenson [1917]. 7 in. 62 pp. paper, 1/ n. 232.6 
The author announces in the introduction that the seven “ visions” 
hich form the principal part of this booklet have been extracted 
from her previously published ‘ Rays of the Dawn on the New 
Testament’ (1912), and that the “ visions’’ were received in May, 
1911, at Bristol, whither the author had gone for medical treatment. 
Some of the topics dealt with are ‘ Stages of Evolution in the Next 
World,’ ‘Instruction from Spirit Teacher,’ ‘The Heaven Sphere,’ 
Christ’s Probable Reception,’ and ‘ The Star in the East.’ 


Goudge (Henry Leighton). THe ApocaLypsE AND THE PRESENT 
Acre. S.P.C.K., 1917. 7 in. 32 pp. paper, 3d. n. 228 
Beginning with the statement that Christians to-day turn with 
special interest to the Apocalypse, Canon Goudge devotes this 
pamphlet to an exegetical commentary upon a portion of the New 
Testament which, he remarks, has always been a book for times 
of stress and agony. Allusions to the War are numerous. A 
notable instance is the author’s question: ‘‘ What....are we to 
say of the attitude of the Papacy throughout the War ?” 


*Hastings (James), Selbie (John and A.), and Gray (Louis H.), edd. 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF RELIGION AND ETuics: vol. 9, MUNDAS 


CHRIST. 


PuryGcians. Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark ; New York, Scribner 
1917. 114 in. 931 pp. bibliogs. lists of authors, abbrev. and 
additional cross-references, 32 / n. 203 


To the present volume of this important and valuable work 
articles are contributed by the Dean of St. Paul’s (‘ Neo-Platonism ’) 
Sir W. M. Ramsay (‘ Phrygians’), Mr. Henry Havelock Ellis 
(‘Nietzsche’), Prof. D. S. Margoliouth (‘Old and New Testaments 
in Muhammadanism,’ &c.), Principal A. E. Garvie (‘Pantheism, 
introductory), Mrs. Rhys Davids (‘ Perfection,’ Buddhist, &c.) 
Bishop Casartelli (‘Philosophy,’ Iranian), the Rev. Morris Joseph 
(Old Age,’ Hebrew and Jewish), and numerous other writers. 


Ingram (Right Hon. and Right Rev. Arthur Foley Winnington). 
EASTER THE VICTORY OF FREEDOM: a sermon preached by the 
Right Hon. and Right Rev. Arthur Foley Winnington Ingram, 
Lord Bishop of London, in St. Paul’s Cathedral on Easter Day, 
1917. Wells Gardner [1917]. 7 in. 18 pp. paper, 3d.n. 252.4 

A sermon on Psalm exviii. 24 (‘ This is the day which the Lord 
hath made ; we will rejoice and be glad in it’). 


Leadbeater (C. W.). STARLIGHT: seven addresses given for love 
of the Star. Adyar, Madras, Theosophical Publishing House. 
1917. 74 in. 108 pp., 2 rupees, or 2 /6 212 

Addresses on the wisdom, strength, freedom, peace, joy, loving- 
kindness, and symbolism of the Star, the emblematical sign of the 

Theosophical Order of the Star in the East. 


Little (A. G.). Srupres in ENnGuisH Franciscan History : being 
the Ford Lectures delivered in the University of Oxford in 
1916 (Publications of the University of Manchester, Historical 
Series, No. 29). Manchester, University Press ; London, Long- 
mans, 1917. 9 in. 257 pp. appendix, index, 8/6 n. 271.3 

Mr. Little gives in these six lectures an instructive description 
of the Grey Friars, and of the rapid spread of the order in England, 
irom the nine friars who reached Dover in 1224 to no less than 
sixteen houses of Franciscans in 1230, followed by about twenty 
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more houses during the next ten years. Afterwards the rate of 
increase slackened. Eventually, mendicancy seems to have been 
carried to such an excess that it militated against the popularity of 
the friars. According to Mr. Little, they ‘‘ confounded mendicancy 
with poverty.” Yet they built on a great scale; and “in spite of 
all efforts, their houses became ruinous and debts accumulated.” 
Enlightening are the author’s accounts of the quarrels of the Fran- 
ciscans with the monks and with the secular clergy, especially in 
regard to the right to preach, to hear confessions, and to bury in 
their own churches persons not belonging to the order. A note- 
worthy section of the book is concerned with the friary schools and 
the works of Friar John of Wales ; and one of the most interesting 
chapters deals with the Franciscan School at Oxford, Roger Bacon, 
and Grosseteste. 


Lowndes (William). THE TWILIGHT OF THE 
Talbot & Co., 13 Paternoster 
addendum, paper, 1/6 n. 


ESTABLISHMENT, 
Row, E.C.4, 1917. 7 in. 156 pp. 
264.03 
‘Do not Hit Soft’ is the heading of a chapter in this brochure, 
the author of which (sometime Rector of St. Mary’s, Nassau, 
Bahamas) certainly cannot be accused of erring on the side of mild- 
ness in his criticisms of persons and things that meet with his dis- 
approval. Here, for instance, are a few sentences from his diatribe 
on the Book of Common Prayer :— 
‘“* ,..-he [the devil] suggested that the Liturgy....might be ‘ improved ’; 
...-he succeeded in blinding the English Church to the fact that the revision 
of the Liturgy (the name by which we dignify the devil’s work) was wholly 
the work of the Council [the Lord Protector’s Council] and not of the Church. 


....The beauty of the book from the literary point of view was only part 
of the devil’s device....So did the latter day High Priest Cranmer. ...take 
the golden ornaments....and cast them into the devil’s cauldron: the pot 


boiled and bubbled, and the devil’s servants stirred it until all the hellish 
ingredients were inextricably mingled with fragments of the ancient Services 
of the Catholic Church; and then? then ‘there came out ’—this In- 
comparable Book!....But let us see what it was that the devil did with 
the book.”’ 


Here follow the details, among which are the ‘“ Exhortations,’’ 
which, our author affirms, were invented by the devil. A little 
farther on, unable to stifle his emotions, the author ejaculates: 
“What a damnable book! It is strange how the clergy and the 
people still worship it!’’ Intemperate outpourings such as these 
are scarcely calculated to be of service to any cause. 


Mackenzie (Donald A.). Mytrus or CRETE AND PrRE-HELLENIC 
EvROPE ; with illustrations in colour by John Duncan, A.R.S.A., 
and from photographs (Myth and Legend in Literature and Art). 
Gresham Publishing Co., 1917. 8}in. 415 pp. il. index, 10/n. 291 

This volume has excellent photographic illustrations, but as a 
popular account of prehistoric myths it is misleading in the present 

state of knowledge. The writer assumes as safely established a 

number of hypotheses, guesses, and mere suggestions, and on this 

foundation erects a showy edifice, the instability of which is manifest 
to the well-informed reader. ‘The continuity of culture from the 
earliest times,” he says, “‘ is now generally regarded as an established 
fact.” This is a rash statement, and still more rash is it to describe 
in picturesque terms the religious beliefs of the Paleolithic peoples, 
about which our knowledge is practically nil, and to discover in 
chance resemblances and analogies definite links between peoples 
separated by millenniums of years. The true story of research and 
discovery in the “igean area is, one would think, fascinating enough 
in itself for any reader, and the chapters dealing with this are 
first-rate. 


Martin (G. Currie), Ryle (Effie), and Dimms (J. H.). 
THE MESSENGER, AND THE METHOD. Headley Bros., 1917. 
7 in. 96 pp. index, paper, 1/; cloth, 1./6 267.1 
Planned and written primarily for workers in Adult Schools, 
this book contains much that is likely to be of service to teachers of 
senior Bible classes, Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. workers, and even to 
clergymen and ministers who have not had opportunities ot study- 
ing the principles and practice of teaching. The first chapter is 
concerned with the Old and New Testaments (‘The Message’), 
the second with such topics as the nature of teaching and the 
stimulation of attention, and the third with the preparation of the 
lesson, the teacher’s personality, and the like. The book is practical, 
and it contains several short lists of works for reference. 


THE MESSAGE, 


*Platner (John Winthrop), Fenn (William W.), and others. 
Reticious History oF NEw ENGLAND. 
Harvard University Press ; Oxford, 
9} in. 361 pp. index, $2.50 n. 


THE 
Cambridge, Mass., 
University Press, 1917. 
279.74 

The chapters of this book were delivered as lectures under the 
auspices of the Lowell Institute in King’s Chapel, Boston, during 
the winters of 1914-15 and 1915-16. The committee in charge of 
the lectures consisted of representatives of the Harvard Divinity 
School, Andover Theological Seminary, and the Episcopal Theo- 
ogical School, Cambridge. Massachusetts. 


Regret is expressed 
that it 


“‘appeared impossible to secure either for the lectures or 
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for the book an historical narrative from a member of the Roman 
Catholic communion.” Profs. J. W. Platner and W. W. Fenn 
contribute chapters on ‘The Congregationalists’ and ‘The Revolt 
against the Standing Order.’ The latter includes a section dealing 
with the Unitarians. The papers on ‘The Quakers’ and ‘ The 
Baptists’ are by Prof. Rufus M. Jones and Mr. G. E. Horr, President 
of Newton Theological Institution, respectively. The Rev. John 
Coleman Adams writes the chapter upon ‘The Universalists.’ 
Mr. W. E. Huntington, sometime President of Boston University, 
contributes ‘The Methodists,’ Prof. George Hodges ‘The Episco- 
palians,’ and President W. L. Worcester (New-Church Theological 
School) ‘ The Swedenborgians.’ Much that is of interest in reference 
to the diverse streams of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
religious thought and activity in New England will be found in this 
volume ; such as the list of ‘“* Queries’’ addressed, as ‘‘a kind of 
moral measuring-rod,”’ by the overseers of the Society of Friends 
to the members of that body ; the accounts of the “‘ Great Awaken- 
ing,” with the work of Jonathan Edwards and George Whitefield, 
the preaching tours of Francis Asbury, who became the first Bishop 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and the missionary efforts of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, begun 
in 1701; and the mention of the visit of Dean (afterwards Bishop) 
Berkeley, the philosopher, in 1729. 


Quick (Oliver Chase). FastinG COMMUNION, A DISCUSSION: a 
lecture delivered at St. Martin-in-the-Fields on Dec. 8, 1916. 
S.P.C.K., 1917. 64 in. 31 pp. paper, 3d. n. 265.3 

The author’s task ‘is not to urge any particular line of reform. 

....We shall achieve our end,” he declares, “‘ neither by pressing 

rigorism nor by permitting laxity, but by a firm grasp and a reso- 

lute application of the sacramental principles of our common and 
catholic faith.” 


Rashdall (Very Rev. Hastings), Glazebrook (Michael George), and 
Major (Henry Dewsbury Alves), THE TRAINING OF THE 
CLERGY : a report presented to the Council of the Churchmen’s 
Union, and adopted by that body on May 15, 1917. Murray, 
1917. 8 in. 16 pp. paper, 6d. n. 207.42 

Remarking that Churchmen of various types have observed of 

iate with increasing apprehension the weakness of the Church of 
England as a teacher of the Christian faith, the authors state their 
conviction that the main cause of that weakness is to be found in 
the present training of the ordinands ; they proceed to draw attention 
to what they consider the defects of the existing system of train- 
ing, and conclude with recommendations and suggestions for 
improvement. One of the chief recommendations is that, except 
for those who have studied theology in a University, and a few 
others, two years at a theological college should be the normal 
period. The need that ordinands should possess some real acquaint- 
ance with the best English literature is insisted on ; and it is pointed 
out that the composition and delivery of sermons, the art of teaching, 
and the reading of the services require special attention. 


Troward (T.). THE Law AND THE WoRLD; with a foreword by 
Paul Derrick. McBride, Nast & Co., 1917. 74 in. 219 pp., 
5 /n. 213 
apters in this work by the late Judge Troward deal with ‘ Death 
and Immortality,’ ‘Man’s Place in the Creative Order,’ ‘Some 
Facts in Nature,’ ‘Some Psychic Experiences,’ and the like. It 
is pointed out by the writer of the foreword that there is a seeming 
parallelism between the author’s theory of the “ universal sub- 
conscious mind’ and the “universal livingness’’ of Bergson, 
whose writings, nevertheless, were unfamiliar to Judge Troward. 
** Premium mobile ”’ (p. 206) should, of course, be primum mobile. 
Unfermented Wine: A REPORT PUBLISHED BY REQUEST OF HIS 
GRACE THE LORD ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. S.P.C.K., 
1917. Sin. 31 pp. 4 appendixes, paper, 6d. n. 264.035 
This report was prepared by a committee consisting of Bishop 
Ryle, Dean of Westminster (chairman), the Revs. W. O. E. Oesterley, 
H. B. Swete, and R. M. Woolley, and Mr. C. H. Turner. The 
document is a simple summary of the chief historical evidence, 
and the object has been to let the facts speak for themselves. The 
main sections deal with the Old Testament, Jewish usage, the New 
Testament, Patristic literature, and ecclesiastical usage. In the 
appendixes will be found a paper by Mr. Turner on the earliest 
authority for the use cf unfermented wine in the Eucharist ; notes 
upon Latin literature and ‘Mystery Religions”’’ ; a letter from 
Monsignor Bernard Ward ; and the text of some Conciliar Canons. 


300 SOCIOLOGY. 


Alviella (Count Goblet d’). THE TRUE AND THE FALsE PATRIOTISM. 
Fisher Unwin, 1917. 84 in. 101 pp. paper, 6d. 327.4 
The author defines civilization as ‘‘ a synthesis of ideas, institu- 
tions, and arts which unite to secure to the individual the greatest 
possible measure of liberty, enlightenment, happiness, and morality,” 
and Kultur as “the scientific organization of all the national re- 
sources for the purpose of assuring the greatness of the State” ; 
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“fight for law, which 


he remarks that those who defend civilization 
they proclaim the superior of force,’ while the 
of Kultur fight for their law, which they base upon their force” 
and declares that the two schools of thought are absolutely cop. 
tradictory. He proceeds to discuss the origin of Pan-Germanism 
the movement towards international reform, and some of the, 
illusions entertained by Germany. One of the author’s main 
conclusions is that the place of the true pacificist is “‘ among those 
who are resolved to continue the War up to the decisive victory 
of the allied nations, in order to maintain against the assaults of 
Pan-Germanism the cause of the right and of European liberty, 
Of the three possible terminations of the struggle—a German peace, 
an indecisive peace, and a lasting peace—only the third, the author 
contends, will enable us “‘ to heal our wounds, to ensure the triumph 
of right, and perhaps to direct the nations towards a new and higher 
stage of development.” 


Barker (J. Ellis) THe Great Prosiems or BRITISH STATESMax- 
sHIP. Murray, 1917. 84 in. 457 pp. index, 10/6 n. 327 
In this substantial volume the author discusses at length some 
of the main problems which will confront British statesmen at 
and after the coming Peace Conference. The problems dealt with 
relate to the economic and industrial future of Britain ; to Asiatic 
Turkey, Constantinople, Poland, Austria-Hungary, and the position 
of the German Emperor; to an Anglo-American reunion, and to 
other matters of the greatest importance to the world. Mr. Ellis 
Barker considers that a British-American union for the protection 
of their possessions against foreign attack would be “the mos 
powerful instrument imaginable” for guarding the future peace, 
not only of the Anglo-Saxons, but also of the rest of humanity. 


Begbie (Harold). 
and glimpses of English civilization. 
287 pp. pors. index, 5/ n. 

This cheering account of the Shaftesbury Society, Ragged Schoo! 
Union, and other ameliorating agencies begotten of the humane 
efforts and example of the seventh Earl of Shaftesbury, is made 
more impressive by glimpses of London squalor, vice, and crime, 
and by true stories of men and women who have become saints and 
heroes under the same inspiration—George Acorn, George Driver, 
and others who are nameless, but evidently drawn from life. We are 
grateful to Mr. Begbie for calling attention to the great, though 
unobtrusive work which is being carried on in our midst. 


*Coolidge (Archibald Cary), OricIns oF THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE 
New York, Scribner, 1917. 74 in. 242 pp. appendixes, index 
$1.25 n. 327.4 

Prof. Coolidge gave three lectures in January, 1916, under the 
barbour-Page Foundation in the University of Virginia, and these 
formed the substance of this short but adequate and very lucid 
account of the origins of the Triple Alliance. The book is a concise 
diplomatic history of Europe from the epoch of the Crimean War 
to the adhesion of Italy in 1882 to the Austro-German alliance. 

The foreign history, aspirations, and diplomacy of each European 

country are explained, with references to authorities ; and the 

currents and cross-currents of interest and motive are clearly de- 
scribed, without leaning one way or the other. The book can 
be heartily recommended to any one desirous of understanding 

the complex of causes that led to the explosive conditions out o! 

which came the present war. In the appendixes is given the text 

of the Austro-German alliance of 1879 and of the Triple Alliance 

Phrases like ‘‘ due her,’”’ ‘* belongs with,” and ‘‘ belongs in,’’ and 4 

curious use of “‘ but ’’ for “‘ and” on p. 93, are Americanisms that 

jar on the British reader. 


Duchesne (A. E.). DEMocRACY AND EMPIRE (Royal Colonial Iw 
stitute Monographs). Milford, 1917. 9 in. 127 pp. il. appen 
dixes (statistics, maps, diagrams, tables, graphs, bibliog.), 
index, 2/6 n. ; 321.4 

The call for this second edition of Mr. Duchesne’s capable essay 
at demonstrating that Democracy, when freed from the shackles 
of political convention, can “rule justly and wisely one quarte! 

of the human race—including itself,’ has enabled the author t 

make some corrections and additions, and to introduce more recent 

matter into certain of the very useful appendixes. Thus there § 

a mention of the Russian republic, though a note of interrogation 

follows in parentheses. 


*Egerton (Hugh Edward). British ForeicGN Powicy In EvROo?Pe 
TO THE END OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY : A ROUGH OUTLINE. 
Macmillan, 1917. 74 in. 451 pp. index, 6/ n. 327.42 

Prof. Egerton was incited to prepare this sketch of British foreign 
policy by Mr. Philip Kerr of The Round Table. It is in the main 

a summary of the views of past statesmen, whose significant utter 

ances are quoted, with full references to accessible histories, bi0- 

graphies, and published documents. There are t 
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but the book is useful for the proper understanding of the historical 
problem now in process of solution. The question of Hohenzollern 
militarism in Europe is, we gather, to be treated by “‘ another book 
and another author’’; but the last two chapters—on ‘The New 
Europe and its Problems,’ and ‘ British Sea Power in its Relation 


to other Nations’—are specially apposite and up-to-date. The 

subject-index is admirably constructed. 

German Business and German Aggression. Fisher Unwin, 1917. 
84 in. 23 pp. paper, 2d. 380 


This pamphlet brings together many facts showing the close 
relationship existing between commerce and the Government in 
Germany. The most undesirable aspect is undoubtedly the secrecy 
with which schemes for the advancement of German interests 
were formulated and carried out. 


*Gooch (George Peabody) and Masterman (John Howard Bertram), 
A CENTURY OF BRITISH FOREIGN Poticy. Council for the 
Study of International Relations, 1917. 74 in. 110 pp. bibliogs., 
2/6n. 327.42 

The best way of indicating the value of this sane and balanced 
account is to quote the contents of the volume :— 

“British Foreign Policy in the Nineteenth Century [Canon Masterman] ; 
1, General Principles. 2. Great Britain and the Quadruple Alliance (1814- 
1830). 3. The Foreign Policy of Lord Palmerston (1830-52). 4. The Crimean 
War and the Congress of Paris (1852-59). 5. Palmerston and Russell 
(1859-65). 6. The Period of Non-Jntervention (1865-75). 7. The Eastern 
Question (1875-80). 8. The Expansion of Europe (1880-1900). Bibliography: 

“British Foreign Policy in the Twentieth Century [Mr. Gooch]: 1. The 
Alliance with Japan. 2. The Entente with France. 3. Anglo-German 
Relations before 1906. 4. The Conference of Algeciras. 5. The Entente 
with Russia. 6. Persia. 7. The Bosnian Crisis. 8. The Problem of 
Armaments. 9. Agadir. 10. From Agadir to Serajevo. Bibliography.” 


Halerow (J. B.). IMPERIAL }JEMOCRACY AND UNITED EMPIRE: 

an “‘after-the-War’’ programme (Tracts for the Times, No. 1). 

J. M. Baxter & Co. 20 Appold Street, E.C.2. 8 in. 8 pp. paper, 

1d. 321.03 

Undoubted as are the evils from which we are at present suffering, 

we fear that the adoption in its entirety of Mr. Halcrow’s programme 
would mean “ out of the frying-pan into the fire.”’ 


India. INDIAN EDUCATION IN 1915-16 (Government of India Bureau of 
Education). Calcutta, Superintendent of Government Printing, 
1917. 11 in. 69 pp. 1 pl. introd. appendix, tables, paper, 
8 annas or 9d. 379.54 

The “ annual narrative,’ dealing with Indian education in 1915-16, 
contains sections on the effect of the War ; on expenditure, Imperial 
grants, statistical progress, examinations, manual training, school 
hygiene, and the use of the vernacular as the medium of instruction ; 
on universities and colleges; on secondary, primary, professional, 
and special education; and on the education of girls, of Moham- 
medans, and of depressed classes, aboriginals and the like. There 
are also included ten statistical tables, and two diagrams showing 
expenditure on education in India, and the total number of pupils 

in all institutions in India, from 1860 to 1915. 


Ina. REPORT OF THE CONFERENCE OF DIRECTORS OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION, DELHI, JANUARY, 1917. Delhi, Superintendent 
of Government Printing, 1917. 12 in. 29 pp. appendixes, paper, 
3 annas or 4d. 379.54 

The report before us comprises a list of the members of the 

Conference, the Viceroy’s opening speech, and an account of the 

proceedings. The main subjects discussed were the training and 

pay of teachers, technical training, the education of women, and the 
telative claims of English and vernacular teaching. 


Kandel (I. L.). Feprran Amp For VocaTIoNAL EDUCATION: @ 
report to the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching ; Bulletin No. 10. New York City, 576 Fifth Avenue 
{1917}. 10 in. 133 pp. paper. 378.99 

In Mr. Henry S. Pritchett’s introduction to this bulletin it is 
stated that the collection of the information here brought together 
concerning Federal aid to education was begun by Mr. Monell 

Sayre seven years ago, and that when he left the Foundation the 

Work was continued and completed by Dr. Kandel. The main 

sections of the book deal with the legislative history of Federal aid 

or vocational education, with constitutional and educational 

Precedents, and with subsequent developments of the Morrill Act. 


’ 


MacNeill (John Gordon Swift). PartramEnt AND ForEIGN Poticy 
(Aids to Study, new series, No. 1). Council for Study of Inter- 
national Relations, 1917. 7} in. 35 pp. paper, 6d. 327.42 

Largely an indictment of the existing way of conducting foreign 

‘fairs, strengthened by quotations from such writers as Burke and 

Bagehot. Mr. MacNeill advocates effective Parliamentary control, 

with an abandonment of the excessive secrecy which has hitherto 

€n so marked a feature. 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF RATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION. Mental Culture Enterprise, 329 High Holborn, W.C.1, 
1917. 74 in. 98 pp., 2/9 n. 370.2 

Dr. Mercier writes in the spirit of a pamphleteer, and he will not 
do much harm to the defenders of a classical education by regretting 
that the Athenians did not poison Plato as well as Socrates, or 
asserting that Valerius Maximus, Aurelius Victor, Diodorus Siculus, 
and other “stupid, prosing, credulous old asses’’ are the chief 
object of Public School and University instruction. Nevertheless, 
the state of education is enough to excuse violent language in an 
eminent authority on human faculty and a devotee of common 
sense. “Education should be preparation for life.’ But why 
spend time in teaching music or mathematics or languages to those 
who show they have no aptitude? The foundation of the teacher’s 
work should be a study of faculty. Dr. Mercier demands also 
different methods of instruction. Languages are still taught in the 
foolish ways of the flogging era—perhaps because the teachers are 
not qualified to give rational oral instruction. In this and other 
branches of knowledge children should “learn by doing.” The 
author speaks strongly about the incapacity of members of the 

Government and of permanent officials to write, or even speak, 

clear, straightforward, unequivocal English. But we _ protest 

against the description of Sir Thomas Browne and Thomas Carlyle 
as writers of “the very worst jargon that passes for English,” and 
we think it is an exaggeration to say, “The child that begins 
to learn its mother tongue at twelve months old is able in 

a few months to express itself perfectly in this new language.” 

If so, when did the Cabinet minister lose this perfect mastery ? 

We also think that Dr. Mercier mistakes the functions of recreation, 

in the highest and the lowest sense of the term, in human life. 


Mercier (Charles Arthur). 


Murray (Gilbert), Great Britatn’s Sea Poricy: a reply to an 
American critic, reprinted from The Atlantic Monthly. Fisher 
Unwin, 1917. 74 in. 35 pp. paper, 2d. 327.42 

Prof. Murray points out that the critic of our present naval 
policy, Mr. Bullard, speaks as though the Declaration of London 
had been ratified before war broke out. We gather from this reply 
to an article written before the United States declared war that 

Mr. Bullard did not recognize Britain’s work in policing the high seas, 

and even if he had done so, we fear that he would not have sym- 

pathized with the difficulty of a constable who fails in a time of riot 
to use towards every one “not known to the police” his usual 
suavity. 


Newton (Arthur Percival). 
Imperial Studies Series). 


THE OLD EMPIRE AND THE NEw (The 
Dent [1917]. 7} in. 149 pp., 2/6 n. 
354.420 1 
The six essays in this book—the first of a series of volumes to 
which Sir Charles Lucas has contributed the general introduction— 
were delivered by Dr. Newton, Rhodes Lecturer, at University 
College, London, in the spring term of this year. It is hoped, by 
the issue of a long series of books relating to imperial problems in 
every aspect, to disseminate matter which will help to remove 
various misconceptions and prejudices associated in many minds 
with the word Empire ; and Dr. Newton, the general editor of the 
series, has made a good beginning by preparing these papers, in 
which he presses home the truth of the continuity of our imperial 
history, dilates upon the sea power that is the essential condition 
of the Empire’s defence, and lays fitting emphasis upon the extra- 
ordinary evidences of spiritual unity within the British Common- 
wealth which have been evoked by the present war. These are 
only some of the subjects touched upon by the author. 


The Parliamentary History of Conscription in Great Britain: being 
a summary of the Parliamentary Debates, &c., with an index 
and text of the Military Service Acts, and a preface by Richard 
C. Lambert, M.P. Allen & Unwin, 1917. 8} in. 383 pp. 
index, 5/ n. 355.2 

A record of the Parliamentary history of compulsory military 
service in Great Britain, compiled solely from the pages of Hansard. 


Rousseau (Jean Jacques). A Lastinc PEACE, THROUGH THE 
FEDERATION OF EUROPE ; AND THE STATE OF WAR; translated 
by C. E. Vaughan. Constable, 1917. 7 in. 128 pp. intro- 
duction, 2/n. 341.04 

This little book contains translations of two essays by Rousseau, 
the first-named written in 1756, and the other probably dating from 
afew years earlier. The translator, who is editor of ‘The Political 

Writings of Rousseau,’ has written introductions to the essays. 


Selden Society. YrEAR-Booxs or Epwanrp II. : vol. 12,5 Epwarp II., 
A.D. 1312; edited for the Selden Society by William Craddock 
Bolland (Publications of the Selden Society, vol. 33; Year-Books 
Series, vol. 12). Quaritch, 1916. 104 in. 575 pp. list of MSS. 
introd. legal calendar 5 Edward IT. concordances, tables, indexes. 

340.9 
This volume extends over Easter Term and Trinity Term, 1312. 
The Chief Justice of the King’s Bench was Roger le Brabazon, and 
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the Chief Justice of the Common Bench was William of Bereford 
The names of the other judges, and of counsel engaged in the cases, 
are given in the calendar following the introduction. Throughout 
the volume the French of the records; and the Latin of the notes 
from the records, are on the left-hand pages, and the English 
translations occupy the opposite pages. 


*Stirling (Commander Yates). FUNDAMENTALS OF NAVAL SERVICE. 
Philadelphia and London, Lippincott [1917]. 7 in. 581 pp. 

il. diagrams, tables, bibliogs. index, 8/6 n. 353.7 
The author, a Commander in the United States Navy, has as 
collaborators Lieutenant-Commanders H. C. Mustin and C. 8. 
McDowell, U.S.N., and Passed Assistant Surgeon R. W. McDowell, 
U.S.N., who contribute the chapters on ‘The Naval Aeroplane,’ 
* Electricity in the Navy,’ and ‘First Aid and Hygiene’ respec- 
tively. The aim of the book is to serve as a manual to American 
citizens ‘“*who may choose to serve their country on the water.” 
Its scope is wide, and the reader will find in its five parts well-written 
dissertations on such topics as the past and present naval policy of 
the United States, the principles of naval strategy, naval training 
and traditions, sea power, the fleet and the evolution of the modern 
Dreadnought, the War portfolio and the work ot a naval General 
Staff, and the duties of the navy in peace. There are also in- 
formative and practical chapters dealing with the organization 
of the United States Navy Department, yards, stations, and sub- 
marine bases, the organization of a warship, the training of the 
fleet for war, seamanship, navigation, construction, ordnance, 
engineering, and hygiene. 3 there are some noteworthy 


In chap. 3 
references to our own land. We quote a few sentences :— 


“The importance of naval strength is best exemplified in the history 
of England. The area of the British Isles is a little more than one-half that 
of the state of California, yet from those islands the world has been ruled 
for over two centuries. England ruled the world by obtaining and keeping 
command of the sea....Gr Britain’s power and wealth, in fact her very 
existence, depended upon the free use of the sea. Any nation that threatened 
the British control of the sea struck a blow at the foundation of the British 
Empire....If in the great war now in progress the sceptre of the sea should 
be knocked from the hands of Britannia, England’s great maritime com- 
merce would pass into the hands of the victors. Great Britain would cease 
to be an Empire. Her colonies, no longer under the protection of her fleets, 
would drop from her and become independent states, else bow to the yoke 
of conquest.” 


Sydenham (A.). Caprurtnc ENemy’s TrADE: I must read this 
article and see what I can do to help to capture enemy’s trade. 
Birmingham, the Author, 26 Frederick Street, 1917. 94 in. 
16 pp. paper. 382 

In the early months of the War there were colossal posters, 
bearing the advice “ If you wish to capture your share of the enemy’s 
trade,’ do something or another, which caused some sensitive 
people to turn away with a feeling akin to shame. Those hortatory 
announcements were entirely out of harmony with the declared 
aims of Britain, as expressed by the King and other personages 
presumably representative of the true imperial spirit: they gave 
the lie, as it were, to the authoritative expression of our national 
disinterestedness, and savoured of the ignoble ccmmercialism of 

a shopkeeper trying to snatch away his neighbour’s livelihood. 

If ultra-‘‘ smart ’’ methods have been adopted by scme of our foes, 

that is no reason why we should follow the bad example set us. 

It was quite a relief when such jarring announcements disappeared 

from the hoardings. Now, alas! we have before us a rewritten 

issue of a pamphlet with a title unpleasantly reminding us of them. 

We do not deny that there is some common sense in the brochure, 

but we are far from endorsing all that the author has written, and 

we deplore his choice of a title. 





Tagore (Sir Rabindranath). Natrionatism. Macmillan, 1917 
83 in. 135 pp., 4/6 n. 320.12 
Eloquently, as is his wont, the author contrasts Eastern and 
Western civilizations, and discusses the different aspects of nationalist 
aspirations in India, in Japan, and among the races of the West. 
He strongly disapproves of the conversion of society into,a “ per- 
fect organization of power’’; and, admitting that a Western 
nation has given law and order to India “in a most generous 
measure,’ he complains that educational and other problems have 
been dealt with in a niggardly fashion, and that there are not 
greater opportunities for freedom of development. Sir Rabindranath 
criticizes the “‘ arrogant cynicism that the East is east and the West 
is west, and never the twain shall meet ”’ ; and. expressing admira- 
tion for the progress made by Japan, he cautions that country 
against accepting the motive force of Western nationalism as her 
own. It is providential, the author declares, that the West has 
come to India; but yet “some one must show the East to the 
West, and convince the West that the East has her contribution to 
make to the history of civilization.”” America, he thinks, is destined 
to justify Western civilization to the East. He has preduced a 
thoughtful book, and one that Western people will be the better 
for reading. 
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Usborne (Mrs. H. M.), ed. 


handbook of employments ; 


Women’s Work IN Wark-Tine: g 
compiled and edited by H. \y. 
Usborne ; with a preface by Lord Northcliffe. Werner Lauri 
[1917]. 74 in. 147 pp. index, 2/ n. 331.4 
This book consists of two parts, the first of which is @ succinet 
guide to a large proportion of the numerous avenues of employ- 
ment now open to women, such as agriculture, pharmacy, motor- 
driving ; work in voluntary aid detachments and in the Women’s 
Army Auxiliary Corps; welfare superintendence in munition 
factories ; omnibus and tramcar conducting ; infant welfare super. 
intendence ; teaching, nursing, telephone work, &c. The second 
part comprises a series of articles by well-known writers, dealing 
at some length, and in a descriptive manner, with many of the 
occupations enumerated in part 1. Among the writers of thes 
special articles are Miss D. M. Zimmern, Miss 8. A. Swift, Miss J 
Halford, and Mr. H. J. Crawford. 


400 PHILOLOGY. 


SIMPLIFIED RussIAN METHOD, 
Effingham Wilson, 1917. 


*Bondar (D.). CONVERSATIONAL 
AND COMMERCIAL. 9 in. 350 pp. 
vocabularies, 5/ n. 4917 

The book before us is the second edition of Mr. Bondar’s usejj! 
work, and has been completely rewritten, with the exception of tl 
commercial part. Several new features have been introdueed, 
such as questions in Russian, with answers in English, based 
the rules and vocabularies given; anecdotes, with annotation 
and Russian proverbs, with literal translations and equivalent; 
and improved systematization of the grammar. The larger anj 
clearer type is greatly to be commended, and the Russian-English 
and English-Russian vocabularies are adequate. 


Chiera (Edward). Lists or PersonaL NAMES FROM THE TEMPLE 
ScHoor OF NIPPuR: a syllabary of personal names (University 
of Pennsylvania: the University Museum ; Publications of th: 
Babylonian Section, vol. 11, No. 1). Philadelphia, University 
Museum, 1917. 104 in. 90 pp. 37 pls. bibliog. and abbrev. 

492.19 

The tablets published in this volume have been seleeted by th 
compiler from the classified and unclassified material forming part 
of the collections of the University Museum which are now availab: 
to students. Special interest and importance belong to_ these 
tablets, which are the work of the pupils in a school which wa: 
attached to an old Babylonian temple—the Temple School 

Nippur—because they comprise lists of Semitic personal names, 

grouped according to language, and classified in accordance wit! 

their meaning or formation. The languages represented ar 

Sumerian, Akkadian, and Amocitic. 


Chiera (Edward). Lists or PERSONAL NAMES FROM THE TEMPLE 
ScHooL or Nippur: Lists OF AKKADIAN PERSONAL NAMES 
(University of Pennsylvania ; the University Museum : Pul- 
lications of the Babylonian Section, vol. 11, No. 2). Philo 
delphia, University Museum, 1917. 1034 in. 85 pp. 33 pls 
bibliog. and abbrev. 492.19 

This part is the continuaticn of vol. 11, No. 1, and will be followed 
by a third part, ‘ Lists of Sumerian Personat Names,’ which wil 
include a general index of all names contained in the three parts, 
and a list of all the names of gods found therein. Like the first 
number, the present part embodies work by the teachers and pupil: 
of the Temple School of Nippur, but the lists of names are differently 
arranged. Whereas the syllabary embodies groups of Sumerian, 

Akkadian, and Amoritic names, each of the lists in No. 2 is unt 

formly of one language, Amoritic and Akkadian being the languages 

represented. 


Chinsenga. 


A Manpv: a Reader inthe Nsenga language of Nortl- 
East Rhodesia. S.P.C.K., 1917. 6 in. 40 pp. il. por. limp 
cloth, 1/ n. 496.67 

This Chinsenga Reader contains short phrases and sentences 
the native tongue, with the English beneath. There are numerous 
illustrations, and the frontispiece is a portrait of the Right Rev. 

Alston J. W. May, Bishop of Northern Rhodesia. 


Langdon (Stephen). 


SumERIAN LiturcicaL Texts (University 4 


Pennsylvania ; the University Museum ; Publications of thé 
Babylonian Section, vol. 10, No. 2). Philadelphia, Unaversity 
Museum, 1917. 104in. 191 pp. il. 56 pls. paper. 492.19 


The author has brought together under the above title the materi! 
of the Nippur Collection which belonged to the various public sont 
services of the Sumerian and Babylonian temples. In this categor 
Mr. Langdon has included the epical and theological poems called 
zag-sal, written by a group of scholars at Nippur, who composed 
them to be read or sung in the temples. Like the liturgies ant 
hymns, these compositions formed part of the corpus of Sumerié? 
sacred literature, but they were eventually banished from the 
public readings. The plates represent the cuneiform inscriptods 
on the clay tablets. 
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Langdon (Stephen). Sumerran GrammaticaL Texts (University 
of Pennsylvania ; the University Museum; Publications of the 
Babylonian Section, vol. 12, No. 1). Philadelphia, University 
Museum, 1917. 10} in. 46 pp. 58 pl. bibliog. (abbrev.) 492.19 

The present work includes most of the grammatical texts in the 

Nippur Collection of the University Museum that were not pub- 

lished by Dr. Poebel in vol. 5 of this series. These texts represent 

the pedagogical books and students’ exercises of a Sumerian college. 

All the important texts have been transliterated and translated 

by Mr. Langdon. 


*Murray (Sir James Augustus), Bradley (Henry), Craigie (W. A.)>» 
and Onions (C. T.), edd. A New ENGLISH DICTIONARY ON 
HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES (vol. 10, second half, V—Z). VERI- 
FICATORY—VIsoR; by W. A. Craigie (The Oxford English 
Dictionary). Milford, 1917. 134in. by 10 in. 130 pp. prefatory 
note, key to the pronunciation, boards, 5/ n. 423 

Most of the words in this section, like those in the instalment of 
the Dictionary containing the earlier portion of V, are directly or 
indirectly of Latin origin. French influence is also prominent ; 
and other Romance languages, such as Italian, Spanish, and Portu- 
guese, are represented. A few contributions are Russian, Scandi- 
navian, and South American. In all, 3,002 words are comprised 
in the section. One of the longest articles is occupied by the adjec- 
tive and adverb very; and considerable historical interest attaches 
to many of the included words, such as viaticum, visitation, villein, 
virgate, and vicegerent. Vernier, viol, viola, vignette, and the like, 
represent the arts and sciences. 





Spanton (Ernest Frederick), Mwatimce Wa Kincreza ; kimetungwa 
na Padre Ernest F. Spanton: an English teacher for Swahili 
students. S.P.C.K.,1917. 6}in. 108 pp., 1/6 n. 496.678 

A word- and phrase-book, with the English and Swahili on opposite 
pages. At the end of the book are grammatical rules and examples, 
numerals, and the like. 


500 NATURAL SCIENCE. 


*Jackson (J. Wilfrid), SuHetts as EvIDENCE OF THE MIGRATIONS 
oF EARLY CuLtureE (Publications of the University of Manchester, 


No. 112; Ethnological Series, No. 2). Manchester, University 
Press ; London, Longmans, 1917. 84 in. 244 pp. il. maps, 
appendixes, bibliog. index, 6/ n. 572.3 
Four important memoirs upon the ethnographical evidence 


relating to the cultural use of shells in widely separated parts of 
the world, submitted by Mr. Wilfrid Jackson in 1916 to the Man- 
chester Literary and Philosophical Society, are now republished 
in this noteworthy volume, the contents of which, collected and 
arranged by an acknowledged conchological expert, are equally 
interesting to the ethnologist and the zoologist. The ethnographical 
evidence of the part played by the search for shells in the diffusion 
and upgrowth of civilization is already remarkable ; and Mr. Jack- 
son’s valuable work will undoubtedly stimulate other investigators 
in this field of research. 


*Osborne (R. S.). Commerctat CatcunatTions. Effingham Wilson, 
1917. 9 in. 440 pp. miscellaneous exercises, answers, appen- 
dixes, index, 4/6 n. 511 

A full and well-arranged manual of instruction in commercial 
calculations. The volume comprises two parts, the first of which 
deals with common arithmetical operations, mental calculations, 
contracted methods, trade measurements and standards, timber 
measurements, pricing of goods, rates, taxes, rent, insurance, metric 
conversion, logarithms, interest, and the like. The second part 
treats of stocks and shares, calculations relating to mining output, 
plantation returns, and similar matters, annuities, monetary 
exchange calculations, practical mensuration, graphical representa- 
tion, &c. Each part includes numerous exercises, to which the 
answers are supplied. The book can be commended for its practical 
nature and its comprehensiveness. 


*Prideaux (E. B. R.). THe THEORY AND USE OF INDICATORS: AN 
ACCOUNT OF THE CHEMICAL EQUILIBRIA OF ACIDS, ALKALIES, 
AND INDICATORS IN AQuEOUS SOLUTION; with applications. 

_ Constable, 1917. 9 in. 387 pp. charts, indexes, 12/6 n. 542.6 
Dr. Prideaux has prepared this work with the desire to place before 
the student a survey of the subject from which it may appear that 
the chemical and physical theories regarding the state of, and the 
changes in, solutions containing indicators, such as sodium di- 
methylamino - azobenzene sulphonate (methyl orange), phenol- 
phthalein, resorcin blue (lacmoid), turmeric, and the like, are not 
necessarily inconsistent with one another. This class of problems 
can be approached in relation to molecular structure, and also with 
regard to electrolytic equilibria ; and, taken together, the different 
views of the subject form a body of theory “‘ which has already given 

& great power in dealing with, e.g., the problems of physiology, the 

fermentation industries, and chemical geology.” The book, which 

is well illustrated by charts, tables. and the like, is addressed also to 
the technical chemist who knows the value of working hypotheses. 


THE ATHENAZUM 
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Smithsonian Institution. Exrtorations AND FIELD-WoRK OF THE 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION IN 1916 (Smithsonian Miscellaneous 
Collections, vol. 66, No. 17, publication 2438). Washington. 
Smithsonian Institution, 1917. 9} in. 134 pp. 128 il. paper. 506 

This volume, which is of especial interest, deals with explorations 
and field-work in geology, zoology, botany, archeology and ethno- 
logy, and astrophysics initiated, or taken part in, by the Smithsonian 

Institution during 1916. Among the more noteworthy contents oi 

this number are the account (illustrated by fine photographic views) 

of Dr. C. D. Walcott’s geological explorations in the Canadian Rockies, 
in the region of Mount Assiniboine, ‘‘ the Matterhorn of America,” 
with the object of studying the Cambrian rocks of that area; the 
paper describing Dr. J. Walter Fewkes’s investigations of some of 
the prehistoric buildings scattered over Western New Mexico, 

Colorado, and Eastern Utah; the papers relating the results of 

botanical explorations in Florida and New Mexico, and in the 

Hawaiian Islands; and the various ethnological communications. 


Wilson (Charles Branch), Norra AMERICAN Parasitic COPEPODS 
BELONGING TO THE LERNID, WITH A REVISION OF THE 
ENTIRE Famity (Proceedings of the United States National 
Museum, vol. 53, pp. 1-150, with plates 1-21; No. 2194). 
Washington. Government Printing Office, 1917. 9% in. 150 pp. 
21 pl. index. 595.34 

This monograph is the thirteenth paper in the series dealing with 
the parasitic copepods in the collection of the United States National 

Museum, and comprises the family of the Lernzide, including some 

of the most extraordinary and eccentric forms of these parasitic 

crustacea. Many of them are depicted in the twenty-one clear plates. 


600 USEFUL ARTS. 


Bell (Robert). DierT AND Heattu. Medical Association for the 

Prevention of Cancer, 153 Brompton Road, S.W.3, 1917. 7 in. 

48 pp. paper, 1/ 613.2 

A plea for greater prudence in the choice of diet, and especially for 

the consumption of milk, cheese, vegetables, and fruit, rather than 
flesh-food. 


Hooker (W. H.). Brivartn’s CoMMERCIAL DitemMMaA. Effingham 
Wilson, 1917. 7 in. 178 pp. paper, 2/6 n. 650 
The author has many shrewd and practical suggestions to offer 
concerning excess of secrecy in business matters, commercial 
patriotism, oversea trading banks, the law in war-time, business 
nomenclature, ships, the certificate of origin, and the like. 


*Luciani (Luigi) Htuman PHystoLocy; translated by Frances A. 
Welby ; with a preface by J. N. Langley; in 5 vols.: vol. 4, 





edited by Gordon M. Holmes, THE SENSE OrGans. Mac- 
millan, 1917. 9 in. 529 pp. indexes, bibliog. il. 21/ n. 612.8 


The fifth (and concluding) volume of this important work, which 
will deal with metabolism, temperature, reproduction, stages of 
life, death, and races of mankind, is, we understand, now in the 
press, and will appear in due course. This fourth volume relates 
to the sensibility of the skin and of the internal organs ; the senses 
of taste, smell, and hearing; the dioptric mechanism of the eye, 
retinal excitation and visual stimulation, visual perceptions and 
ocular movements; and the psycho-physical phenomena of con- 
sciousness and sleep. It is illustrated by upwards of two hundred 
figures, and is provided with bibliographies relating to the different 
sections, as well as with indexes of subjects and figures, and of 
authors. Every British physiologist should possess this work. 


Mercier (Charles Arthur). THE IDEAL NuRSE: an address to nurses 
delivered to the nursing staff of The Retreat at York, at the 
opening of the winter session, 1909. Mental Culture Enter- 
prise, 329 High Holborn, W.C.1, 1917. 5 in. 49 pp., 1/3 n. 

‘ 610.73 

A booklet containing much excellent advice to nurses who devote 

themselves to the care of the insane. The motto of the address 

is intended to be ‘‘ Sursum corda’”’; and the author bases those 

parts of his pronouncement dealing with sympathy, loyalty, 

tolerance, truthfulness, hopefulness, and the like, upon the thirteenth 
chapter of 1 Corinthians. 


Nankivell (Austin T.). Heratru 1x Camp (The Chadwick Library). 

Constable, 1917. 6 in. 96 pp. paper, 1/ n. 613.67 

A useful little handbook, in which Capt. Nankivell, M.D., dis- 
cusses such matters as the site of acamp ; water and its purification ; 
huts, tents, and bivouacs ; cooking places, refuse disposal, and 
many other topics of importance to every army man. Sir Shirley 

Murphy contributes the introduction. 

Scott (Rhea C.). Home Lasor-Savinc Devices; illustrated by 
Mrs. R. E. Gamble. Philadelphia and London, Lippincott 
[1917]. 9 in. 119 pp. il. bibliog. appendix, index, boards, 4/6 n. 

643.34 
Leisure time for recreation and cultural purposes can only be 
obtained by the busy housewife who is able to make use of labour- 
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and time-saving appliances; and in this volume the author de- 
scribes a@ number of such devices, which can be made without much 
difficulty by anybody with some knowledge of woodworking. 
Among the appliances included in the series are a coal-box, a dish- 
rack, a “ fireless cooker,” a jelly strainer, a table for paring vege- 
tables, and an umbrella stand. 


Sheppard (Thomas). ItiustTRaATED CATALOGUE TO THE MUSEUM 
OF FISHERIES AND SHIPPING, PICKERING ParK, Hutu (Hull 
Museum Publications, No. 87). Hull, A. Brown & Sons [1917]. 
84 in. 56 pp. il. paper, 2d. 623.8 

This catalogue was first issued in 1912. The present edition is 
the fifth, and at the end of it recent accessions to the collections 
are described. 


Webb (Beatrice), HeattH or WorkKING GrrRits: a handbook for 
. Welfare Supervisors and others. Blackie, 1917. 8 in. 103 pp., 
2 /6 n. 613.6 
Dr. Webb has written this excellent little work as the outcome 
of various lectures to Welfare Supervisors which she has given in 
the University of Birmingham and elsewhere. The idea of the book 
is that a doctor’s best work is to keep people well—to raise as far 
as possible the everyday level of health. The chapters dealing 
with such topics as indigestion, anemia, headaches, common colds, 
teeth, foods, work and rest, and the like, are full of useful hints ; 
and we do not remember to have met with a book of the kind con- 
veying clearer or more practical advice. 


Wood (T. B.). THe Nationat Foop Suprty tn PEACE AND WAR. 
Cambridge, University Press, 1917. 8 in. 43 pp. 10 tables, 
paper, 6d. n. 613.2 

This pamphlet not only gives a basis for rationing, but considers 
rationing in relation to the work-production of the persons rationed. 

Mr. Wood, who is Drapers’ Professor of Agriculture in the University 

of Cambridge, and a member of the Food (War) Committee of the 

Royal Society, demonstrates very clearly the transcendent import- 

ance of bread to the manual and more generally underpaid worker. 

He shows that even at the recent price of threepence per pound it 

gives 400 calories for one penny, and he explains that the average 

man, doing an average day’s work, must somehow or another (at 
the expense of “considerable ingenuity if he is to avoid eating 
enough protein ”’) have a diurnal supply of food giving not less than 

3,400 heat units. We read, further, that the consumption of bread 

varies from fourteen pounds per week in the case of the agricultural 

labourer to, say, two pounds per week in the case of the unoccupied 
man of sedentary habits. “ Bread is the staple diet of the nation,” 

“especially of those classes who are engaged in manual work” ; 

it is “‘ the cheapest form of food,” “ the largest item in the national 

food budget”; and the main problem of the war food-policy 
should be to extend the bread supply. The “ demand for bread is 
likely to increase rather than diminish.’’ Most readers of Prof. 

Wood’s paper will probably be convinced that any such Procrustean 

device as one fixed bread-ration for all members of the community, 

irrespective of occupation, which would allow the gas stoker, the 
miner, the working engineer, or the road-mender no more bread 
than the seamstress, the clerk, the barrister, the minister of religion, 
or the literary man, would be fatuous, and disastrous in relation to 
the national efficiency. A carefully caleulated sliding scale is 
absolutely necessary. If this pamphlet can secure sufficient pub- 
licity, some may use the energies they possess to far better purpose 
in promoting the increased growing of wheat than in trying to 
restrict the consumption per head of our workers—not realizing 
that they are at the same time restricting their output. Instead 
of a negative policy of ‘“* Eat less bread,” we want a positive policy 
of “‘ Grow more wheat.” 

700 FINE ARTS. 

*Bone (Muirhead). War WRawrncs, part 2. ‘Country Life’ 
Office, 1917. See 940.9 THE GREAT EUROPEAN War. 741 

*Bone (Muirhead), THe WesTERN Front: part 9, SEPTEMBER, 
1917 (published by anthority of the War Office). ‘ Country Life’ 
Office, 1917. See 940.9 THe Great EvroPpeAN War. 741 

*McCubbin (Frederick). THe Art or FrepeRIcK McCussin: forty- 
five illustrations in colour and black and white, with essay by 
James MacDonald, and some remarks on Australian art by the 
artist. Melbourne and Sydney, Lothian Book Publishing Co., 
1916. 154 by 104 in. 97 pp. il., 42/ 759.2 

This large and elegant volume contains an mtroduction and an 
essay on ‘Modern Art’ by Mr. MacDonald, a biographical sketch of 

Mr. McCubbin, and a paper by the artist himself, dealing with 

Australian art. There is also a chronological list of the principal 

works of Mr. McCubbin, who is described in the introduction as 

““the most accomplished and varied painter of Australia.” The 

forty-five reproductions of Mr. McCubbin’s paintings speak for 

themselves. On a small scale, they give some idea of the variety 
and beauty of colouring of the artist’s work. Many of the landscapes, 
and certain of the portraits, particularly that of Mr. J. Panton and 
the ‘Study in White,’ are striking productions. The frontispiece 
is a “ self portrait” of the artist. 
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Adcock (A. St. John), ed. THE Opp VotumeE; published in aid of 
the funds of the National Book Trade Provident Society. 
Simpkin & Marshall, 1917. 10 in. 188 pp. il. paper, 1/3 n. 

820.5 

This publication was suspended last year, owing to the difficulties 
caused by the War, but it has now reappeared, and is a fairly 
amusing production. It is copiously illustrated, in colour and in 
blwck and white, by Messrs. J. Hassall, W. Heath Robinson, and (, 

Harrison, among others, and provided with plenty of readable 

letterpress, to which many well-known writers have contributed— 

among them Mr. Charles Garvice, Mr. Coulson Kernahan, and Mr. 

W. Pett Ridge. 


Boreham (F. W.). THE OTHER SIDE OF THE HILL AND Home 
AGAIN. C. H. Kelly (1917). 74 in. 272 pp., 3/6 n. 824.9 
The author confesses that he is a preacher, and these essays may 
be described as lay sermons. They stand in prose on much the same 
level as Ella Wheeler Wilcox’s well-meaning effusions in didactic 
poetry. 


Bottomley (Horatio). 
a book for pessimists; ed. by H. B. Elliott. 
ham, 1917. 6 in. 105 pp. paper, 1/ n. 828.9 

The compiler of this little volume has industriously brought 
together numerous pronouncements, on a varicty of topics, by the 
versatile editor of John Bull, whose patriotism is of the robust order, 
and who often makes shrewd comments upon men and events. 


Cotterill (Erica). AN Account, II. [The Author, 93 Sydney Street, 
Chelsea, S.W., 1917.] 94 in. 105 pp. 828.9 
When what I had written was finished there came strange 
feelings it was as if of emptiness, and confusion, and it came— 
What was this which I had written ? and for what before all else had 
I written it ?’’ We can only re-echo the sentiments and the desire 
for information expressed by the writer. We do not know what this 
strange book—without a title-page, without punctuation or grammar, 
and ostensibly without publisher—was written for, and it leaves us 
confused and bewildered. Though the frank apology of the writer 
admits the same inability to understand style, surely it is incumbent 
on any one who in these days causes labour to be expended in printing 
a book, to acquire the faculty of clear thinking and of expression in 
some accepted language of human intercourse. 


GREAT THOUGHTS OF Horatio BOTTOMLEY: 
Holden & Harding. 


“ 


Daily Signals: A BOOK FOR RECORDING EVENTS AND PEOPLE; 
compiled by A. C. K. Year-Book Press (H. F. W. Deane), 

31 Museum Street, W.C.1 [1917]. 64 in. 115 pp. index, limp 
cloth, 1/ n. 820.8 

A serviceable year-book, with extracts from the works of Milton, 
Dryden, Pope, Browning, Kingsley, Ruskin, Thomas 4 Kempis, 
and many others, heading the spaces for manuscript entries, some- 
what upon the “ birthday-book”’ principle. There is an index 
of class-headings, such as * Joy,’ ‘ Courtesy,’ ‘ Victory,’ and ‘ Honour.’ 
*Dobson (Henry Austin), A Booxman’s BupcGer. Milford, 1917. 
7 in. 221 pp. il. index, 3/6 n. 828.9 
This book is full of good things. At once a literary man’s common- 
place-book and a miscellany of causeries and “ versicles,’’ it pleasantly 
tempts the reader to nibble at a delightful diversity of topics. 
‘Hood’s Magazine,’ a French bookshop, ‘Gordoniana’ (matter 
relating to Lord George Gordon, of the riots), Maclise’s portrait of 
Talleyrand (reproduced), the epithet “ sentimental,” ‘ Aingeriana,’ 
Gibbon on duration of life, Hogarth, lost books, literary style, the 
passion for perfection, literature and life, and Newton’s house in 
St. Martin’s Street, are some ot the subjects touched upon in this 
fascinating omnium-gatherum of bookish things, intermingled with 
pieces of Mr. Dobson’s verse. One of the latter is a rondeau on 
Notes and Queries, in a foot-note to which is a reference to the death 
of Mr. John Collins Francis. The frontispiece is a reproduction of @ 
curious copperplate by William Blake, entitled ‘How sad _is Life 
without a Friend!’ The volume is dedicated to Mr. Arthur Waugh. 
Eckersley (Arthur). THE HARTLeys: French, 
1916. 7 in. 24 pp., 6d. n. 822.9 


The dramatis persone are unpleasant, and the play has only 
slight ingenuity of plot to recommend it. 


@ play in one act. 


Grant (Arthur), ON THE Wrixcs or THE MoryincG. Dent, 1917. 
8 in. 290 pp., 4/6 n. 828.9 
Whether the author of these essays is roaming along the Pilgrims 
Way, strolling in Tennyson’s Lane at Haslemere, or gazing at 
Salisbury upon the cathedral with “the most regal spire in the 
world ”—whether he seeks John Keble’s church at Hursley, walks 
in George Herbert’s garden at Bemerton, or, in the heart of Scot- 
land, revives Jacobite memories—he is always a fascinating and 
pleasantly allusive companion. His book should be received with 
appreciation by those familiar with the places named and their 
literary associations, and attract many others to enjoy them. 
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Hastings (Basil Macdonald). 

French, 1916. 7} in. 22 pp., 6d. n. 

Though the plot is far-fetched, the little piece is brightly 
written, and might “ go” well as a private show. 


THE Ways oF Wark; with a memoir by 
his wife, Mary S. Kettle. Constable, 1917. 9 in. 250 pp. por., 
7/6 n. 824.9 

Although Mrs. Kettle disclaims having “ the literary gifts” of 
many of her husband’s friends, she has succeeded in writing a fine 
tribute to the memory of a brilliant and remarkably versatile man. 

Barrister-at-law, poet, literary stylist, patriotic Irishman, eloquent 

speaker, member of Parliament, journalist, Professor of Economics, 

and finally a soldier, giving up his life at Ginchy on Sept. 9, 1916, 

“at the post of honour, leading his men in a victorious charge,” 

Kettle was @ man of the loftiest ideals, and he will be mourned by 

Irishmen and Englishmen alike, of various creeds and _ political 

opinions, as well as—it is safe to add—by many Belgians, whose 

sufferings in the present war rent his heart. The memoir is followed 
by @ sequence of chapters which constitute the apologia of an Irish 
man of letters as to why he felt called upon to offer up his life in the 

War for the freedom of the world. The first section of the book, 

‘Why Ireland Fought,’ includes chapters upon ‘The Bullying of 

Serbia’ and *‘ The Crime against Belgium.’ In the early days of the 

War Kettle was in Brussels, and had opportunities of visiting 

Termonde, Malines, and other places. A striking chapter of the 

book deals with the soldier-priests of France. 


+Kettle (Thomas Michael). 


+lessing (Gotthold Ephraim). NatTHAN THE WISE: a dramatic poem 
translated from the German by Patrick Maxwell; edited, 
with an introduction, comprising a biographical sketch of the 
author, a critical analysis of the poem, and an account of the 
relations between Lessing and Moses Mendelssohn, by George 
Alexander Kohut. New York, Bloch Publishing Co., 1917. 
74 in. 388 pp. il. pors. notes, $1.50. 832.61 
Many persons, whether more or less familiar with Lessing’s 
powertul and impressive drama, will doubtless welcome the present 
publication. It comprises Major-General Maxwell’s translation, 
together with his illuminative notes, a useful biographical sketch 
ot the German philosopher and playwright, and a lengthy introduc- 
tion by the editor, dealing with the origin of the poem, the relations 
between Lessing and Moses Mendelssohn (from whom the character 
of Nathan was drawn), and the plot and dramatis persone. 


Letters from a Father to his Son; by J. R. Fisher Unwin [1917]. 
8 by 54 in. 284 pp., 5/ n. 824.9 
There are many thoughtful passages in these letters, the writer 
of which, without setting down any strikingly original views of 
life in general, takes a broadminded survey of education, religion, 
sociai reform, and other matters, and is not uncharitable in his 
criticisms of the weaknesses of his fellow-men. The letters are said 
to have been written shortly before the outbreak of war, the con- 
cluding one, indeed, on the very eve of hostilities. 


*Lucas (Edward Verrall). A BosweLu or BaGpap ; with Diversions. 
Methuen [1917]. 7 in. 252 pp., 5/ n. 824.9 
In the biographical dictionary of Ibn Khallikin (1211-82) Mr. 
Lucas has made a profitable discovery. The flowery notices of the 
vast multitude of poets, grammarians, prosodists, ascetics, and 
miscellaneous notabilities celebrated by the old Mohammedan, his 
naive stories, and the poems and sayings quoted from his men of 
letters, provide abundant material for our author’s light and pleasing 
lacetiousness. The ‘Diversions’ are trifles in the now familiar 
vein, followed by a second series of the sketches called ‘ On Bellona’s 
Hem,’ more or less remotely connected with the War. 


O. Henry : 
313 pp., 


‘ROM SHAKESPEARE TO 


Mais (Stuart Petre Brodie). 
Grant Richards, 1917. 74 in. 


studies in literature. 
5/n. 820.4 
Six of the twelve essays in this book are now published for the 
first time. The remainder originally appeared in The Nineteenth 
Century, The Fortnightly Review, and elsewhere. ‘Shakespeare,’ 
‘The Eighteenth Century.’ ‘The Modern Novel,’ ‘ Rupert Brooke,’ 
‘Samuel Butler, and ‘Thomas Hardy’ are some of the themes 
dealt with by Mr. Mais. The paper upon the author of ‘ Erewhon’ 
is one of the most readable of these suggestive, if rather light and 
Superficial studies. 


AND PEACE: SOME THISTLE- 
DOWN Essays FOR LIFE’S HEAVY TREADERS. Heath & Cranton 
(1917). 7 in. 139 pp., 2/ n. 824.9 

A collection of twelve pleasant essays upon dwellings, gardens, 
friends, the country, living alone, music, herbs, clothes, books, and 
other things. The author asks if he may hope that his “ tiny treatise 

% not thought untimely.’’ We should say that it is a readable 

little book well suited for moments of leisure. 


Matheson (Duncan). Happiness 
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The New Eve: drawings by Fish; written and designed by Fowl. 
Lane, 1917. 12} by 10 in. 66 pp. il. boards, 3/6 827.9 
These sub-humorous and would-be volatile illustrations in black 
and white serve as the setting of a slender rill of appropriate letter- 
press. We have not been much entertained by either. The style 
of drawing in some respects recalls that of Aubrey Vincent Beardsley, 
but the comparison is not favourable to the present artist. 


Spare (Austin 0.) and Marsden (Francis), edd. Form: a quarterly 
journal containing poetry, sketches, articles of literary and 
critical interest, combined with prints, woodcuts, lithographs, 
calligraphy, decorations, and initials : vol. 1, No. 2, Apriz, 1917. 
Lane [1917]. 174 by 114 in. 40 pp. il., 6/n. 828 

The striking illustrations in this well-produced and sumptuous 
publication include works by Mr. Frank Brangwyn, Mr. Austin 

Spare, M. Guy Pierre Fauconnet, and Mr. Herbert Cole. The letter- 

press is contributed by Messrs. Gilbert Cannan, Francis Burrows, 

Charles Marriott, A. L. Huxley, Harold Massingham, Francis 

Marsden, and others. One of the pieces of verse, ‘ Iris,’ is by Count 

Plunkett. The longest prose contribution, ‘Form and Substance,’ 

is from Mr. Marriott’s pen. 


Whibley (Charles), JonatHAan Swirt (The Leslie Stephen Lecture 
delivered before the University of Cambridge on 26 May, 1917). 
Cambridge, University Press, 1917. 8 in. 45 pp., 1/6 n. 827.52 

In temperament and style the well-known writer of ‘ Musings 

without Method’ has a great deal in common with the author of 
‘Gulliver. He remarks in the preface that his estimate differs 
considerably from that of Leslie Stephen, the founder of this lecture; 
but his brief appreciation was well worth printing, with its vivid 
and sane portrayal of the great writer’s character and genius. He 
absolves Swift from the charge of cynicism, which he considers an 
erroneous inference from his scorn for stupidity and vice, and, still 
more, from his habitual use of irony, that perilous weapon. The 
analysis of Swift’s style, “‘ proper words in proper places,’’ is first- 
rate. 

Wood (James Duckworth), ed. THE VINE: a volume from the 
Symbolist Press. Birmingham, Symbolist Press, 14 Scotland 
Passage, 1917. 1134 by 9 in. 62 pp. paper, 2/6 828.9 

The present need for economy in the use of paper has obliged the 

proprietary to issue The Vine as a volume. Its publication as a 

periodical is postponed for the duration of the War. The copy 

before us is notably well produced, and contains some graceful verses 
by Mr. John Drinkwater, a thoughtful article by Mr. Alfred Hayes 

(‘The Sub-Conscious Element in Poetry’), some imaginative prose 

by Mr. P. Caton Baddeley and others, a sonnet by the editor, and 

pieces by Mr. H. R. Barbor, Mr. Percival Hinton, and other con- 
tributors. 


POETRY. 


Cannan (May Wedderburn). IN War-TIre. Blackwell 
1917. 8 in. 80 pp., 2/6 n. 821.9 
Although this collection of verses (which has reached a second 
impression) bears the title ‘In War-Time,’ more than a third of the 
contents follow the heading ‘ Poems of Peace.’ Two others are in a 
section entitled ‘ Before the War.’ The rest are ‘ Poems of War., 
Many of the pieces in the first category relate to the “city of 
spires.’ The author loves Oxford, and in these verses she is at 
her best; but there are some good lines in ‘ The Case,’ ‘ Gifts,’ and 
‘I will go back.’ A vividly descriptive piece is ‘ Rouen, April 26— 
May 25, 1915.’ 


Carton (Ronald Lewis). STEEL AND Eikin Mathews, 
1917. 63 in. 47 pp. paper, 1/ n. 821.9 
This little book of verse by Mr. Carton (Duke of Cornwall’s Light 
Infantry) displays some grace of diction, together with an element of 
directness and simplicity. There are tuneful lines in such. pieces 
as ‘Ghost Company, ‘A Ballad of Essex in Winter-Time,’ and 
‘Awakening. The war-note, full and clear, sounds forth in 
‘Reveille, ‘In Kent (May, 1915),’ ‘The Ballad of Frimley Town 
(October, 1914),’ and other verses in the volume, but a deep sense 
of the sharp antithesis between the ‘* War’s inferno of strange pains ” 
and England’s ‘“‘ billowing fields of wheat ’’ evidently oppresses the 
writer. 


Oxford, 


FLOWERS. 


Douglas (Lord Alfred) Eve AND THE SERPENT. Galashiels, 
Dawson [1917]. 10in. 7 pp. paper, 1/6 n. 821.9 
The author can do far better work, and might have used his time 
more advantageously than in the production of rhymed verse such 
as this. The allusions are too personal. 


Fergusson (D. Fergus). War VERSES. Paisley, A. Gardner, 1917. 

7 in. 31 pp. paper, 1/ n. 821.9 

A slim book of verses by a gunner in the Royal Garrison Artillery 

on active service. They deal with such topics as gun drill, the Red 

Cross hut, and night on the battle-field. The intention of the writer 
is good, but the verses show few signs of genuine poetic fire. 
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Fleming (W..M.). AvsTRALIA IN PEACE AND Wak; with an intro- 
duction by Sir John Forrest. Melbourne and Sydney, Lothian 
Book Publishing Co. [1917]. 7 in. 165. pp. por. 821.9 

Many of the pieces of verse in this volume have appeared in 

The Sydney Mail, The Australasian, The Bulletin. The Melbourne 

Argus, and other Commonwealth publications. With evident 

earnestness, and a profound love of his native land, the author 

deals with such topics as ‘ Pioneers,’ ‘ When the Wool is Gathered 

In,’ ‘ The Song of the Plains,’ and ‘ The Bushman.’ 


Meynell (Alice), née Thompson. A FaTHER oF WomMEN; and other 
, poems. Burns & Oates, 1917. 8 in. 30 pp. paper, 2/n. 821.9 

Like her essays, Mrs. Meynell’s poems are compressed studies of 
philosophic ideas. She is a master of the luminous phrase. Analysing, 
interpreting, revealing new significances, she builds up her meaning 
with stroke upon stroke of light, as Meredith did, whom in one piece 
she acknowledges as “ the Master.” The riddle of the present time, 
and the hopes and deeper understanding of realities that may mitigate 
our anguish, form her theme. . 


*Mickiewicz (Adam). Pan Taprvusz; or, THE Last Foray IN 
LITHUANIA : a story of life among Polish gentlefolk in the years 
1811 and 1812; in twelve books; translated from the Polish 
by George Rapall Noyes. Dent, 1917. 84 in. 378 pp. intro- 
duction, notes, 6/ n. 891.85 

This is the second translation of Mickiewicz’s best-known poem that 
has appeared in English, Miss Briggs, the translator of his ‘ Konrad 

Wallenrod,’ having published a rendering in 1885. The poet wrote 

‘Pan Tadeusz* while he was exiled from his native country and 

living in Paris, where it was published in 1834. Love for his father- 

land was no doubt responsible for the optimistic colouring of the 
story, which ends in 1812, when Napoleon was supposed to be about 
to liberate Poland for ever, and a new age was to begin. The gentry, 
living like medieval barons, with numerous retainers, and carrying 
on light-hearted but sanguinary feuds, in open defiance of the 
jealous Muscovites, are depicted with regretful sympathy. An 
intense affection for everything Polish shines in each portrait of 
these picturesque survivals ; yet the poet makes it clear that they 
were an anachronism in the dawn of modern Europe, and that levity 
and individualism were a fatal alloy to patriotic ardour. His 
descriptions of the vast, impenetrable Lithuanian forests surrounding 
the castles, mansions, and villages, and of the beauty and mystery 
of night and the ever-changing sky, are almost Wordsworthian. 

The lyrical movement in these passages is what chiefly reminds us 

that we are reading the translation of a poem, and not a regular 

prose romance. There is also an epical breadth about the narrative, 
and the fighting is described with Homeric realism. But as a story 

‘Pan Tadeusz’ is not at all bad. There is the conventional love- 

interest; there is excellent character-drawing; and, finally, 

Mickiewicz was a humorist. Mr. Noyes contributes an introduction, 

and adds some notes of his own to those supplied by the poet. 


Mitchell (A. Gordon), Susurrt ViaToRIS: FROM EASTER DAY TO 

ASCENSION Way. Paisley, Alexander Gardner, 1917. 7 in. 

48 pp. preface, paper, 1/ n. 821.9 

The author sends forth this sequence of sacred roundels in the 

hope that it may help those who suffer bereavement through the 

War; and it is probable that some of the verses may bring comfort 
to the sorrowing. 


A Song of War; and other poems; by Feathered Heels. Elliot 
Stock. 1917. 7 in. 57 pp. paper, 1/ n. 821.9 
The longest pieces in this little volume are ‘The Legend of the 
Lonely Castle’ and ‘ A Song of War.’ It is not easy to find in these, 
or in the shorter items included in the book, much that is noteworthy 
as poetry. There issome mild humour in the ‘ Legend,’ but several 
of the rhymes are repellent to a sensitive ear. ‘ Salisbury, October, 
1916, contains, however, some pleasing lines. 


Vernéde (R. E.). War Poems, AND OTHER VERSES; with an 
introductory note by Edmund Gosse. Heinemann [1917]. 

74 in. 88 pp. por., 3/6 n. 821.9 
Several fine pieces are included in this collection of verses by 
Mr. Vernéde, who was killed at the front, while leading his platoon 
in an attack on Havrincourt Wood, on April 9 of the present year. 
‘The Call,’ ‘Before the Assault,’ and ‘England to the Sea’ are 
noteworthy compositions. As the writer of the introduction 
remarks, ‘* Vernéde indulges in no absurd diatribes or ‘ hate-songs’ ”’ ; 
nevertheless his writings show that he was under no illusion as to the 
criminality of much that we are fighting against in the present war. 





822.33 SHAKESPEARE. 

Murdoch (Walter), ed. SHAKESPEARE’S THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 
(The Australasian Shakespeare). Melbourne and Sydney, Lothian 
Book Publishing Co., 1917. 74 in. 134 pp. il. por. gloss. 822.33 

A useful school edition of this great play, provided with an intro- 
duction, edequate notes, and a glossary. Besides the portrait of 

Shakespeare, the book contains facsimiles of the title-pages of 

Richards’s ‘ Messallina,’ 1640, and Alabaster’s ‘ Roxana,’ 1623. 


o- 
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Tate (Frank), ed. SHAKESPEARE’S AS You LIKE It (The Austral- 
asian Shakespeare). Melbourne and Sydney, Lothian Bool 
Publishing Co., 1917. 7} in. 192 pp. il. por. notes, appendix, 
gloss. 822.33 

A serviceable, clearly printed edition of the comedy, provided 
with a capable introduction, notes, a glossary, and an excellent 
summary of Lodge’s ‘ Tale of Rosalynde,’ from which the poet tock 
his story and some of his characters. The frontispiece is a good 
reproduction of the Chandos portrait, and the volume contains als 

a pleasing view of Stratford-on-Avon. 

Tucker (T. G.), ed. SHAKESPEARE’S MacsBetu (The Australasian, 
Shakespeare). Melbourne and Sydney, Lothian Book Publishiny 
Co., 1917. 74 in. 220 pp. il. por. notes, appendixes, gloss. 

Cmas 00 

The text of this edition adheres closely to that of the First Folio, 
but there are certain modifications of the punctuation. Some new 
interpretations and suggestions are offered in the notes and else- 
where, and the introduction deals with the date of the play, as well 
as with the source and treatment of the plot. Besides the repro- 
duction of the Chandos portrait, a copy of the De Witt—Van Buchell 
sketch of the Swan Playhouse accompanies the letterpress. 


FICTION. 


Albanesi (E. Maria). WHEN MICHAEL CAME TO Town. Hutchinson, 
1917. 7} in. 316 pp., 6/ 

There is @ mystery about the parentage of the heroine of this 
story. Prominent characters are the scheming and objectionablk 
governess—a species of Becky Sharp; the “ rough diamond” of a 
hero, returned trom Canada; the millionaire’s wife ; and the fldéneur 
who perhaps would have married the heroine, but that he is fore- 
stalled by the man from Canada. The story is brightly told. 


Applin (Arthur) THE Woman wHo Was Nor. Ward & Lock, 
917. 7 in. 304 pp. front., 5/n. 

The story of a girl who loses her memory through a motor-car 
accident, and is mistaken for a lady of title. It is of the present 
day, treating of the Royal Flying Corps and hospital nurses in 
Egypt, but makes rather large demands upon the reader’s powers 
of belief. The author should not describe the same person some- 
times as Lady Eve Cardley and sometimes as Lady Cardley ; and 
the well-known hotel at Cairo is Shepheard’s, not “ Shepherd’s.” 


Askew (Alice J. de C. [née Leake] and Claude Arthur Cary). Tue 

GARMENT OF ImMorTALITY. Long [1917]. 74 in. 320 pp., 6 

Set in South Africa, this is a story of love, jealousy, sudden death, 

and attempted murder. It will be gathered that there are tragic 

episodes in the book, but, after many years of trouble, the heroine— 

who has aged. but is regarded by her lover as clothed in the “ garment 
of immortality ’’—is happily united to him. 


Baker (Amy J.), J/rs. Maynard Crawford. DEAR YESTERDAY. 
Long {1917}. 8 in. 320 pp., 6/ 

A pleasantly written love-story, set for the most part in the 
Eastern Transvaal. The clergyman-hero is the son of a suffragan 
bishop, and the parson of the English church in a small town on the 
middle veld ; but on the outbreak of war he joins the Royal Flying 
Corps, brings down a Zeppelin off the Kentish ecast, and receives the 
Victoria Cross as the reward of his bravery. One of the characters 
is a German spy, arrested at the period of the Maritz rising. The 
patriotic English Jewish storekeeper, unlucky in his patronymic, 
‘*Mosenheimer,”’ which, with the aid of some white paint and a 
brush, he ingeniously changes on the facia of his place of business 
to ‘‘ Moseshomer,”’ is an amusing and not unattractive personage. 


Barnes-Grundy (Mabel) Her Map Montx. Hutchinson, 191%. 
8 in. 328 pp., 6/ 

An amusing and pleasant account—written with the authors 
well-known lightness of touch and skilful characterization—ot the 
escapade of a girl who seizes the opportunity of her autocratic and 
unsympathetic grandmother’s visit to Llandrindod Wells to g° 
for a very lively sojourn at staid and sober Harrogate. Her asso- 
ciates and adventures are divertingly described, and the book ts 
quite in Miss Barnes-Grundy’s best style, with more than a suspicion 
of sentiment intermingled with the humour. 


Blundell (Peter), WantTep a TorroisesHeii. Lane, 1917. 7} i 
319 pp., 6/ 

A British Resident in one of the Philippine Islands is devoted to 
cats, the great object of his life being to obtain a male tortoiseshell. 
He has a daughter, whose hand he is willing to give to the man who 
shall bring him his long-sought treasure. Eventually one is brought 
to the island, and the struggle for its possession and the lady’s hand 
furnishes the principal theme of the story. 


Cholmondeley (Alice). Maemillan, 1917. 8 
256 pp., 6/n. ; 
This is stated to be a series of letters written from Germany by 
Christine to her mother, Alice Cholmondeley. The period covered I 
from May 28 to Aug. 6, 1914. If the book is not a mere tour de force, 
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it is of sufficient importance for its authenticity to be placed 
beyond doubt. It gives a full and lifelike account of middle-class 
thought and feeling in Berlin in the months preceding the War, 
and the ideas prevalent in Junker circles. The comments of the 
great music-master concerning -the Supreme Highness furnish 
a refreshingly acid contrast. The character of the reputed writer, a 
girl of 22, is very interesting, and her attainments were such that 
her death must be aloss to more than those who knew her. The 
manner of her engagement is remarkable. In style and feeling 
‘Christine’ reminds one strongly of ‘ Fraulein Schmidt and Mr. 
Anstruther’ and other works ot the Baroness von Arnim. 


*Conrad (Joseph). YouTrH, A NARRATIVE; and two other stories. 
Dent {1917]. 74 in. 380 pp., 5/ n. 
The many admirers of Mr. Conrad’s work will welcome this reissue 
of ‘ Youth,’ ‘ Heart of Darkness,’ and ‘The End of the Tether,’ 
originally published in 1902 by Messrs. Blackwood & Sons. 


Edginton (May). Marriep Lire; oR, THE TRUE RoMANCE. Cassell 
[1917]. 74 in. 349 pp., 6/ n. 

The author is to be congratulated on her success in rather a difficult 
undertaking, for she begins her story where most novels “finish. 
She has produced an excellent account of a young married couple 
who are devotedly attached to each other and begin life with the 
rosiest expectations. But neither has realized the responsibilities 
and restraints which married life on a very modest income necessarily 
entails, and disenchantment gradually ensues. The husband 
becomes somewhat selfish and inconsiderate, and finally welcomes 
the opportunity to go to America on business. The wife is left 
with the care of the children ; and when he returns he finds that 
his absence has wrought a great change in her views of life. The 
wiie’s mother, who is endowed with a good fund of common sense, 
is excellently drawn, and the special friends of the husband and the 
wife are also well depicted. 

*Farnol (Jeffery). THE DEFINITE OBJECT. Sampson Low, 1917. 
74 in. 384 pp., 6 

The sleepy-voiced millionaire who after much seeking finds the 
definite object in life for which he has pined, in the shape of the 
sweet-dispositioned and charming heroine, is a “real good sort.” 
He has other cogent reasons for continuing an existence which he 
had contemplated ending, such as the happiness of helping his less 
fortunate friends, and the satisfaction of punishing one of the most 
odious characters we remember to have met with in fiction. Several 
other people in the book are noteworthy, especially the shrewd and 
kind-hearted landlady at ‘ Mulligan’s’’ in “‘ Hell’s Kitchen,’”’ and 
the millionaire’s much-bewhiskered butler. The book is a remark- 
able picture of New York slum-life, and is a blend of pathos and 
excitement so enthralling that we forgive the excessive amount of 
slang, which goes perilously near to fatiguing the reader. 


Fletcher (J. S.). MaAtvery Hoxtp. Ward & Lock, 1917. 
304 pp. front., 5/ 

The exceedingly good opening description of a cathedral town, 
with its great church and market cross, near a range of hills to the 
north, and some flat land jutting out as a V-shaped promontory 
into the sea, strongly reminds the reader of Chichester, with the 
adjacent North Downs and Selsey Bill. Not far away is a sixteenth- 
century mansion, the future owner of which has mysteriously 
vanished. The story is filled with the glamour of the enigmatical, 
and is capitally told. There is no lack of excitement, and interest 
never flags. 


74 in. 


*Galsworthy (John). Breyonp. Heinemann, 1917. 7} in. 438 pp.. 
6/n. 

Mr. Galsworthy’s latest novel is quite readable—and disappoint- 
ing, because we expected something which we could strongly praise 
or severely criticize. His heroine’s chief asset is a beautiful ex- 
terior; in fact, none of the characters leaves anything like the 
vivid impression of some of Mr. Galsworthy’s dramatic work. 
We are sorry if we are over-exacting in looking for something ‘‘ big ”’ 
from him in times like these. 


Goldring (Douglas) Ture Fortune: a romance of friendship. 
Dublin and London, Maunsel, 1917. 7} in. 340 pp., 5/ n. 

The hero is ineffectual and unstable. His friend seems to be in 
his own estimation intellectually superior to all those around him, 
whether at school, the University, or elsewhere. Neither gains the 
reader’s sympathy. Characterization is not the author’s strong 
point : the women are unconvincing ; and the middle of the book 
is reached before the main underlying motive, a criticism of war and 
defence of the pacificist position, is clearly apparent. Well written 
is the account of the hearing of the conscientious objector’s appeal ; 
and the narrative of the Sinn Fein insurrection shows some anima- 
tion. 

Grimshaw (Beatrice). Nosopy’s Istanp. Hurst & Blackett, 1917. 
74 in. 332 pp., 6/ 

The heroine of this readable tale is suspected of having 

murdered her husband, who was found ‘“ with a glass, and whisky 
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in it, and a smell of nuts in the whisky, and there was an empty 
bottle of strychnine....He had....borrowed my nux vomica some 
time before....’’ But has strychnine, or nux vomica, “a smell. 
of nuts’? ? We think not. However, that is a mere detail; and 
the narrative relates in an animated manner the heroine’s flight 
to an island in the Southern seas, her marriage to a former lover’ 
who has helped in her escape, and various other matters. 


Haggard (Sir Henry Rider), FixtisHep. Ward & Lock, 1917. 


74 in. 320 pp. front., 5/ n. 

Our old friend Allan Quatermain tells this story of African 
adventure, of a type with which readers of Sir Rider Haggard’s 
exciting novels have long been familiar ; and he tells it well, even 
if some of the old glamour seems to be missing. One of the best 
chapters in the book describes the disaster of Isandhlwana. Cete-- 
wayo is also introduced. 

Harding (Jane). THEe PvupPpet. 
345 pp., 6 

This novel is very fair as a first effort in the manner of ‘ Jane 
Eyre, but it is spoilt by an exaggerated style both in con- 
versation and in portrayal of character and emotion. The high- 
falutin airs and hysterics indulged in by the heroine are vapid and 
annoying. As a simple narrative of circumstance and unravelling 
of mystery it would have been far more healthy and interesting. 


Fisher Unwin [1917]. 74 in. 


Hine (Muriel), Mrs. Coxon. Hatr in Earnest. Lane, 1917. 7 in. 
316 pp. limp cloth, 6, 

A commonplace story of an unsavoury set of fashionable people 
and their liaisons, and of the neglected wife of a sort of Dr. Casaubon,. 
who is led astray by a naughty lover, “half in earnest,” and. 
redeemed by another who is the soul of altruism. The former lover 
also writes bad verse and worse vers libre. 


*James (Henry). THe Ivory Tower. Collins [1917]. 8 in. 
355 pp. por., 6/ n. 813.5. 
This and the next novel were written before the War to the 
extent of hardly one-third, and were deliberately left unfinished 
because the great novelist who has recently passed away felt him-- 
self out of sympathy with the subjects in the overwhelming in- 
terests resulting from the War. Both are typical products of 
Henry James’s latest technique, the laborious application of “ my 
dramatic principle, my law of successive Aspects, each treated 
from its own centre.” The story develops with extreme slowness, 
each of the ‘“‘ persons in turn, or at least the three or four foremost,. 
having control, as it were, of the Act and Aspect, and so making 
it his or making it hers.’ In ‘The Ivory Tower,’ in particular,. 
both narrative and dialogue—aiming at the expression of every 
shade and half-tone of the significances seized by the author, as 
he pondered and analysed and perceived finer implications—are 
in a style so full of modernisms, colloquialisms, Americanisms,. 
slang, and subtle or makeshift or haphazard phraseology altogether: 
his own, that it is not merely a distinctive style, but a distinctive 
dialect. By many readers the appended notes—which were James’s 
preliminary draft, or rather his mode of getting into the closest 
intimacy with his subject—will be accepted, not merely as a unique 
opportunity for looking into the mental workshop of a consummate 
artist, but also as a useful commentary and an explanation of 
innumerable obscurities. They are at least as interesting as the 
two fragments of stories, and much more easily intelligible. In 
‘The Ivory Tower’ a cultivated man with no money-sense comes 
unexpectedly into the inheritance of a millionaire. The theme is 
his mental reactions to the overwhelming change of circumstances 
and to the utterly antipathetic characters and motives of the people 
among whom he is plunged—the possessors, or would-be possessors,. 
of vast predatory fortunes rusticating in their luxurious “ cottages ”’ 
at Newport, Rhode Island. i 


*James (Henry). THE SENSE OF THE Past. Collins [1917]. 8 in. 
358 pp. por., 6/ n. 813.5 
The central character here is a young American whose sense of 
the past is given an incomparable chance of realization. The heir- 
to an old London house, he finds himself, not merely studying the 
past as an enthusiastic antiquary, but diving into it. The man of 
1910 takes on the personality, in part at least, of the young American 
of 1820, his kinsman and namesake. He finds himself among 
friends and distant relatives of Jane Austen’s time. Yet, though 
he is identified with his counterpart, he jails to be a full member of 
this other world. He cannot talk their language; he never fully 
seizes their point of view ; they are puzzled, and suspicious of him ;: 
and he takes flight at last from an atmosphere that he dare no- 
longer breathe. 


Jepson (Edgar), THE PROFESSIONAL PRINCE. Hutchinson, 1917. 
8 in. 352 pp., 6 

The Prince gets tired of his round of ceremonial duties, and engages- 

a ‘double’ to relieve him of some of them, that he may enjoy 

himself as an ordinary mortal. The sister of the double provides: 
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tthe principal love-interest. The creator of the Prince has so little 
respect for him that he represents him as sending this double to 
meet his prospective bride when she arrives in London. 


Leighton (Marie Connor). THE SHAME OF SiteNcE. Long [1917]. 
7} in. 318 pp., 6/ 

Quite cleverly commingled, for the delectation of readers partial 
to vivid and exciting stories of crime and criminals, jails, punishment 
cells, prison doctors and chaplains, detectives, perjured witnesses, 
and the like, are the components of this story of a grave charge 
brought against a man. The consequences to him are terrible for a 
while, but innocence and loving faith triumph. 


see (John Heron). A Norru-East Corner. Grant Richards, 
917. 8 in. 496 pp., 6/ 

The author of that vigorous narrative ‘A Tory in Arms’ has 
written a quieter story of the same corner and the same people, 
that is of Ulster in the eighteenth century, and, though he is in- 
teresting and picturesque, neither his action nor his characters 
-@re quite so absorbing as in his first novel. Political matters are 
put in the forefront; but the motive forces of the story lie in 
personal relations and feelings, and there are one or two well-drawn 
characters. 


Locke (William J.).§ THe Rep Praner. Lane, 1917. 74 in. 
312 pp., 6/ 

A present-day story related by a survivor of the South African 
War who becomes the father confessor of Wellinsford, a typical 
English country town. The plot revolves around another South 
African warrior whose reputation is none of the best, but whose 
magnificent record in France and Flanders apparently gives the 
lie to his past behaviour. In analysing the character of such a 
faulty human being Mr. Locke finds a subject well within his powers, 
and one which should prove very much to the taste of his readers. 
The point of view of the narrator, a true-blue Tory of the old school, 
and the war atmosphere of the book, are thoroughly well suggested. 


*MacGill (Patrick). Jenkins, 1917. 7} in. 
306 pp., 6/ n. 

The author of ‘ Children of the Dead End’ gives us in this book 
an incisive and vivid narrative of the sayings and doings, near 
Vimy Ridge and elsewhere, of a sergeant in the London Irish Regi- 
ment and three of hiscomrades. The sergeant was “‘ a model soldier, 
a terror to recruits, and a rank disciplinarian,” who used the letter 
w a little too often when speaking, with a somewhat absurd effect. 
The men’s personalities are cleverly differentiated ; and, although 
the volume consists of a series of sketches of soldiers’ trench-life 
‘rather than a continuous story, it nevertheless holds the reader’s 
attention from beginning to end. 


THE Brown BRETHREN. 


McKenna (Stephen), Ninery-Stx Hours’ LEAvE. 
7} in. 308 pp., 6/ n. 

Tf strenuous days give no opportunity for getting “far from the 
madding crowd,” it is a duty to withdraw to some green spot—a 
London park will serve—and to take this novel with you. It has 
nothing to do with the War except leave and relief from it, but there 
is plenty of excitement—the outcome of a young officer's escapades 
in his determination to secure acquaintance with a pair of fine eyes, 
which prevents a crime of international importance. 


Mais (Stuart Petre Brodie). RreseLtition. Grant Richards, 1917. 
74 in. 307 pp., 5/ n. 

If Mr. Mais’s object in writing this novel was to provide entertain- 
ment, we fear that his success wil! not be great. If he meditated 
doing anything else, we are not sure what his object was. His hero’s 
self-indulgence merited only contempt, and there can be little 
sympathy for a woman as toolish as the heroine. There is but one 
character who is full-blooded enough to suggest justification for 
rebellion, and he dies miserably by his own hand. 


Moore (Frank Frankfort), THe Fatt or RAymonp. Hutchinson, 
1917. Sin. 352 pp., 6/ 

This is in every sense a pre-war novel. Raymond, an incredibly 
aimple young tenor, goes to Italy to be coached professionally, and 
falls into the clutches of a wicked prima donna. Being engaged 
to a girl in England, he has to repent, or the novel might be banned 
by the circulating libraries. Thus the book is equipped with a 
moral. But, to borrow the author's phrase, there are several 
things in it ‘that leave a nasty taste in the mouth; and the 
St. Anthony scene is prepared with a degree of sensuousness that 
makes us prefer the frank cynicism of the French roman moyen 
sensuel. 


“Openshaw (Mary), Vrs. A. E. Binstead. Gtory EVERLASTING: a 
story of the times. Simpkin d+ Marshall [1917]. 7} in. 
314 pp., 6/ 

A readable story of the days before the outbreak of war, and 
of ‘£1914 onward.” The setting is mainly in an English manufac- 
turing town, though some of the more exciting incidents occur at 
Liége. Here, however, the author has missed an opportunity ; 


Methuen [1917]. 
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for there is little or no local colouring, and the reader who looks for 
some description of the delightful city on the Meuse, the capital of 
the Walloon country, is doomed to disappointment. The young 
hero gains the Victoria Cross, and weds the girl of his choice. The 
story is pleasant and readable, but not in any way remarkable. 
** Ryder’ Haggard (p. 6) is a slip. 


ates | (Mrs. Fanny may), mg Farr. Missinc! Chatto & Windus, 
1917. 8 in. 305 pp., 6/ 

In the framework of a ha Sai love-story Mrs. Penny here conveys 
in a lucid and attractive way her intimate knowledge of the zenana 
life of India. The devotion of the ranee to her proud and soldierly, 
but typically unchivalrous Rajput husband is a charming study 
and the comic figure of the dowager ranee, with her unsc rupulous 
and almost tragic intrigues, would have been interesting without the 
melodramatic solution furnished for the benefit of the circulating 
library. 


Reynolds (Mrs. Baillie), A CastLteE To Ler. Cassell [1917]. 74 in. 

318 pp., 6/n 

A young Englishwoman studying at Oxford makes friends there 
with @ Hungarian lady, and decides to accompany the latter when 
she returns to her ancestral home. In the neighbourhood is a castle 
reputed by the peasants to be the haunt of a terrible dragon. The 
Englishwoman takes the castie for a few months, and the story tells 
how the secret of the castle is «ventually discovered. The book is 
well written, the descriptions of scenery are good, and there is plenty 
of interest in the characters. 


Rickard (Mrs. Victor). THE FrRAntic Boast. Duckworth [1917]. 
74 in. 315 pp., 6/ n. 

This novel contains good stuff, and is not without its dramatic 
situations. Though the reader may be annoyed by the author’ 
interruption of the action to enable her to interpolate her own 
views on marriage, &c., these also are not without value. 


Sabatini (Rafael). THe Lion’s SKIN (Martin Secker’s Series of 
Two-Shilling Novels). Secker [1917]. 7} in. 311 pp., 2/n. 
This is a cheap edition of a story first published in 1911. 


Shortt (Vere) and Mathews (Frances). THE Rop or THE SNAKE, 
Lane, 1917. 74 in. 318 pp., 6/ 

Love, adventure, mystery, and hair-raising horrors are included 
in this exciting volume, a sinister story of the power of the ancient 
African gods in twentieth-century Paris. The appearance of the 
terrible “‘ old ones,” the attempt to offer as a sacrifice a young 
English girl, the death of the priestess at the hands of the gods 
themselves, are of so horrific a nature that we are glad to tell 
ourselves they are “such stuff as dreams are made on.” Mrs. 
Mathews explains in the preface that the novel was left half-written 
by her brother Capt. Shortt, who was killed at Loos (September, 1915), 
and that she finished it from recollections of previous talks on the 
subject. 


Sladen (Douglas). THe SHADow or A Great Licut: the Romance 
of Tancred Guiscard. Hutchinson, 1917. 74 in. 368 pp., 6 

The basic idea of this novel relating to spiritualism, by one who 
is “not a communicating Spiritualist.” is that the scholar-hero 
discovers that he is a medium, and makes use of his faculty. The 
result is that garbling, vulgarities, and the like, are eliminated 
from the communications received, because the “ contro]”’ has a 
brain of a fine order upon which to work. Interwoven with the 
main theme is a romantic love-story ; and the book as a whole 
is very readable. It is described in the author’s note as “a vindi- 
cation’ of his hero’s “‘ conversion to Spiritualism.” 


Tremlett (Mrs. Horace). Emity pores HER Best. Lane, 1917. 
7} in. 308 pp., 6/ 

Emily goes out from England to Lourenco Marques to meet her 
brother, a Commissioner of a remote African district. Complica- 
tions quickly arise, and the good-hearted Englishwoman does her 
best to make things go smoothly. But the time is that of the 
present war, and Lourenco Marques offers a wide field for German 
intrigues, so that the reader has plot and counter-plot as well as a 
double love-interest to attract him. The colonial girl forms 4 
good contrast to Emily. 


Warden (Florence), Mrs. James. A Girt witH Money. 
Lock, 1917. 74 in. 316 pp. front., 5/ n. 

This volume contains two brief novels: the title-story, and a 
shorter tale called ‘ Blind Justice.’ In the former the heroine relates 
how she is engaged as companion to the niece of a cantankerous old 
miser. He leaves a considerable tortune to the narrator of the story, 
who thus becomes “a girl with money,” and for a while suffers in 
consequence. ‘Blind Justice’ deals with a millionaire who years 
before has robbed his partner, and is pursued by him across the 
Atlantic. How “the old wrong was righted at last”? is told ! 

he story, which is slight and without particular distinction. 
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*Wells (Herbert George). THe Sout or a BIsHoP: A NOVEL (WITH 
gust A LITTLE LOVE IN IT) ABOUT CONSCIENCE AND RELIGION, 
AND THE REAL TROUBLES OF LiFE. Cassell [1917]. 74} in. 
320 pp., 6/ n. 

Although for a moment the reader may be led by the opening 
of the first chapter to suppose that the story is of the fourth century, 
he quickly finds that the vision of the Niczan Council is but a dream 
of the troubled Bishop of Princhester, whose progress from orthodox 
Churchmanship to a creedless “‘ simple and overruling knowledge 
of God,” and consequent sacrifice of place and prosperity, form 
the main theme of the novel. The lucidity of style characteristic 
of the creator of “Mr. Britling”’ is displayed to the full in the 
present story. The bishop’s arguments and conclusions may, and 
probably will, fail to convince many readers of this thoughtful book, 
but it is certain that they express much that is to-day in the minds 
and hearts of multitudes of reflecting people. 


910 GEOGRAPHY, TOPOGRAPHY, ANTIQUITIES, &c. 


Chadwick (Percival Stretell). Sr. BarTHOLOMEW THE GREAT. 
SMITHFIELD (Notes on Famous Churches and Abbeys). S.P.C.K. 
[1917]. 43 in. 16 pp. il. paper, 1d. 913.421 

No one interested in the remains of our forefathers in London 
can afford to be unacquainted with the Priory Church of St. Bar- 
tholomew the Great, Smithfield. The booklet before us contains 

a succinct account of this precious relic of the Norman period, 

together with a number of views of the building. 


*Chambers (C. Gore). BEDFORDSHIRE (Cambridge County Hand- 
books). Cambridge, University Press, 1917. 64 in. 205 pp. il. 
maps, 1 /6 n. 914.256 

This well-written account of Bedfordshire, by the late Mr. C. G. 

Chambers, an assistant master at Bedford Grammar School, possesses 
some outstanding features, differentiating it from many ordinary 
guide-books, such as thoroughness of treatment; evidence of 
first-hand acquaintance with the geology, antiquities, history, 
ethnology, architecture, and industries of the county with which 
the author deals; a plentiful supply of judiciously selected illus- 
trations, clear maps, and a convenient format. 


Glasgow Archeological Society. REPporT By THE COUNCIL PRE- 
SENTED 16TH NOVEMBER, 1916; FOR SESSION 1915-16. Glasgow, 
MacLehose, 1917. 9 in. 40 pp. appendix, paper. 913.41 

This publication contains a list of the papers read during the 
session 1915-16; special mention of the deaths of Sir Laurence 

Gomme and Prof. John Ferguson, the latter of whom had been 

President of the Society ; an appendix dealing with the proposal 

to remove to another site the Tolbooth Steeple of Glasgow ; and 

other matters relating to the Society. 


Harrison (Marie), DAwn ty IRetanp. Melrose, 1917. 74 in. 
222 pp., 3/6 n. 914.15 
It is cheering to read a book about Ireland in which there is a 
note of optimism ; and the accounts given by Miss Harrison of the 
work of the Congested Districts Board, the Irish Agricultural 
Organization Society, and the “ United Irishwomen,” as well as 
of other institutions operating for the benefit of the poorer classes, 
encourage hope for Ireland’s future. The author indicates that 
the influence of clericalism has in some directions been undesirable, 
but seemingly this is waning. Nevertheless a ‘man of Derry,” 
in @ conversation recounted in the book, insisted that the twin 
curses of Ireland were the clergy of all denominations and political 
agitators. Miss Harrison thinks that the British Government has 
everything to gain and nothing at all to lose by giving Ireland 
Home Rule to-day. 


*India. ANNUAL REPORT OF THE ARCHXOLOGICAL SURVEY, 
1913-14; edited by Sir John Marshall. Calcutta, Superinten- 
dent of Government Printing, 1917. 13} by 104 in. 327 pp. 
72 pl. 1 text il. bibliog., 20 rupees or 30/ 913.54 

An imposing volume, illustrated by numerous fine plates, and 
embodying a series of important monographs on ‘The Monuments 
of Sanchi; their Exploration and Conservation’ (Sir John Marshall), 

‘The Stone Sculptures in the Ananda Temple at Pagan’ (M. Chas. 

Duroiselle), ‘Excavations at Avantipura’ (Rai Sahib Pandit Daya 

Ram Sahni), ‘ Excavations at Besnagar’ (D. R. Bhandarkar), and 

Excavations at Basarh’ (Dr. D. B. Spooner), as well as papers 
relating to ancient Indian peoples, Indian numismatics, prehistoric 
implements, and the like. 


India. ANNuAL ProGrRess REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT, 
HiInpvu AND BuppHIst MONUMENTS, NORTHERN CIRCLE, FOR 
THE YEAR ENDING 31 Marcu, 1916. Lahore, ‘C. and M. 
Gazette’ Press [1917]. 12 in. 25 pp. paper, 6d. 913.54 

We have received from the Government of the Punjab, Public 

Works Department, Buildings and Roads Department, a copy of 

this report, which includes departmental notes, and particulars 
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regarding the preservation of monuments, together with lists of” 
inscriptions copied and photographs taken during 1915-16. The 
report is signed by Mr. H. Hargreaves, Superintendent of Hindu 
and Buddhist Monuments, Northern Circle. 


India. ANNUAL REPORT OF THE ARCHZOLOGICAL SURVEY OF 
Inpia, EASTERN CIRCLE, FOR 1915-16. Calcutta, Bengal” 
Secretariat Book Depét, 1916. 12 in. 48 pp. 4 appendixes, 
paper, 7 annas or 8d. 913.54 

This report, furnished by Dr. D. B. Spooner, Superintendent of 
the Archeological Survey of India, Eastern Circle, relates to con- 
servation in Bengal, Assam, Bihar and Orissa, and the Central 

Provinces, treasure-trove, epigraphy, and other topics. Pp. 27-38 

are devoted to Sir Ratan Tata’s excavations at Pataliputra. 


Jenkinson (Wilberforce). JLoNpon CHURCHES BEFORE THE GREAT 
Fire. S.P.C.K., 1917. 104 by 8 in. 335 pp. il. addenda, 
indexes, 15/ n. 913.421 

® This book will be useful as a work of reference, but as literature 
it is disappointing. The treatment of the subject is somewhat 
unimaginative and arid. Several of the extant churches, upon 
which more glowing enthusiasm might have been allowed to shine, . 
are partially and inadequately described ; moreover, the accounts 
of the undercroft and Chapel of the Pyx at Westminster, the church 
of St. Dunstan, Stepney, and other important matters, should not 
have been consigned to the addenda, as if they were afterthoughts. 
We think that the book has suffered because the author was ham-- 
pered by his intention to rely mainly upon the meagre allusions 
to early London churches to be found in sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century literature. The old parish church at Stoke Newington, 
the sturdy, embattled tower of St. John-at-Hackney, and the church 
of St. Mary, Stratford Bow, might perhaps have been mentioned, 
as well as Stepney Church. We observe no reference to the chapel 
of the Charterhouse. Whatever the origin of the name, “ Mai- 
fellon’”’ is now usually spelt Matfelon. Mr. Emery Walker’s twenty 
collotype reproductions from old prints and drawings are satis- 
factory features of the book. 


Philips’ A.B.C. Pocket Atlas-Guide to London; with New Postar 
AREAS. Philip & Son [1917]. 7 in. 92 pp. 25 pl. maps, intro- 
duction, indexes, 1 /6 n. 912.421 

A useful feature of this, the eighth revised edition of the ‘ A.B.C. 
Pocket Atlas-Guide to London,’ is that the new postal subdivisions 
are included in the sectional maps. Besides these eighteen clearly 
printed maps, the book contains a series of supplementary maps, 
and a serviceable gazetteer, with descriptions and views of some 
of the principal places of interest in and around London. It might 
have been noted, however, that the British Museum, Greenwich 

Hospital, the National Gallery, the National Portrait Gallery, the 

Tate Gallery, and some of the other great collections are at 

present closed to the public. 


Philips’ Record Atlas: a series of 128 pages of coloured political 
maps of the world, with complete index; edited by George 
Philip. Philip & Son, 1917. 10 in. 256 pp. index, 6/n. 912 

Messrs. Philip have written to express their regret that the notice 
which appeared in the September Atheneum was based on an 
imperfect copy of the book. They have forwarded another copy 
containing the title-page transcribed above and also a good table 
of contents, showing the maps allotted to each continent. The 
user of the atlas will thus have no difficulty in finding the particular 
map he wishes to see. The index, which forms half the volume, 
we commended last month. 


Thomas (C. L. R.). TINTERN ABBEY (Notes on Famous Churches 
and Abbeys). S.P.C.K.{1917]. 44 in. 16 pp. il. paper, 1d. 
913.4243 
Another of these useful booklets, in which we have a description 
of the beautiful ruins of the Cistercian house on the right bank of 
the Wye, with some facts about the origin and history of the abbey, 
and a series of reproductions of photographic views. 


Wayside Crosses; prepared under the direction of the Advisory 
Committee of the Wayside Cross Society. Chiswick Press, 
1917. 8 in. 40 pp. il. paper, 6d. n. 913.42 

In the preface to this pamphlet it is stated that there “seems 
to be at this moment a strong feeling that the present time is sin- 
gularly opportune for making an attempt to restore to our English 
country-side some of those Wayside Crosses and Calvaries which 
in foreign lands are such an appealing reminder to the wayfarer of 
the great fact of our Redemption.’’ The Society for Raising Way- 
side Crosses is concerned only with memorials which take the form 
of crosses or calvaries ; and in the pages of the pamphlet are illus- 
trations of various types of such monuments, with suggestions and 
recommendations as to suitable forms, and statements of the cost 
of some crosses set up, or “estimated for,” during the last two 
years. 
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920 BIOGRAPHY. 

Dilke (Sir Charles Wentworth). 

*Gwynn (Stephen) and Tuckwell (Gertrude M.). THe Lire or THE 
Rr. Hon. Str CHARLES W. DILKE, Bart. ; begun by Stephen 
Gwynn; completed and edited by Gertrude M. Tuckwell. 
Murray, 1917. 9 in. 2 vols. 576 and 621 pp. introduction, 
appendixes, index, il. pors., 36/ n. 920 

It may be expected that this Life of Sir Charles Dilke will at 
-once take its place among standard works of reference, for much of 
it records in his own words,from notes made day by day, the im- 
portant events in British and European history of the second half 
of the nineteenth century in which he took a prominent part. The 
“reader feels that he is a privileged spectator in the actual making 
of history, and is enabled to realize the personalities of the chief 
characters who directed the course of events. Thus intimate 
pictures are furnished of Gladstone, Joseph Chamberlain, Lord 
Granville, and other notable men, and it is shown how closely 
Queen Victoria watched the political situation both at home and 
abroad, keeping the reins of power so much in her own hands that 
she would not allow copies of certain Foreign Office telegrams to 
be sent to the Prince of Wales, even when he had asked Lord Gran- 
ville, then Foreign Secretary, to permit him to see them; and Sir 
Charles records how as Under-Secretary he kept the Prince privately 
informed from day to day in critical moments. In the same way 
we learn what happened at important Cabinet Councils, and how 
decisions were arrived at in times of national crisis in both home 
and foreign affairs. Sir Charles’s position in international politics 
is illustrated by his relations with Gambetta on the one hand and 
Bismarck on the other. Incidentally the book furnishes many 
anecdotes and stories of celebrated men, such as Bismarck’s own 
account of how, when in London in 1842, he visited Barclay & 
Perkins’s brewery, accepted a tankard of their strongest ale, got 
as far as London Bridge, and then had to sit down in one of its 
recesses while ** for hours the bridge went round.” 

Sir Charles Dilke’s activities were many-sided, and his biographers 
have tried to present a picture of the complete man. Sections are 
allotted to his lifelong efforts to improve the condition of the working 
classes, his care for the rights of native races, and his literary work 
and interests; and Mr. Spenser Wilkinson contributes the chapters 
describing the active part taken by Sir Charles Dilke in impressing 
upon the nation the necessity of preparations for Imperial defence. 
In all the activities of the second half of his life Sir Charles had a 
devoted co-worker in Lady Dilke, and Miss Tuckwell has provided 
a delightful picture of happy home life, and shown that the wife 
was as many-sided in her interests as her husband. In her brief 
introduction Miss Tuckwell says: ** The service of his country was 
the service of his life....I commit his memory to the people whom 
he loved and served.’ She has not written in vain, for her two 
volumes, which are provided with a full index, form a worthy record 
of a great man’s life. 


Hedin (Sven). 

Ossiannilsson (K. G.).§ SveN HEDIN, NOBLEMAN; authorized trans- 
lation by H. G. Wright. Fisher Unwin [1917]. See THe 
GREAT EUROPEAN War, 940.9. 920 


Kopf (Olga von). A Secret SERVICE Woman: being confessions, 
experiences and opinions of Olga von Kopf, the famous inter- 
national spy; edited by Henry de Halsalle. Werner Laurie 
[1917]. 7 in. 192 pp. paper, 2/ n. 920 

These ‘ confessions” profess to come from an Anglo-German, 

who undertook to spy on Germany’s behalf in any country except 
England. From her own account of her experiences, we gather 
that her chosen career demanded nerve, audacity, and intelligence, 
united to a complete disregard of any moral] obligations towards 
those whose secrets she was expected to discover. She appears 
to have met more than her share of credulous people among the 
official guardians of those secrets, and to have owed her many 
narrow escapes from discovery more to the kindliness of her dupes 
than her own special abilities. 

Mason (David Marshall). Six Years or Po.itics, 1910-1916: 
containing speeches on finance, foreign affairs, Home Rule, and 
women’s suffrage. Murray, 1917. 74 in. 227 pp. index, 
3/6 n. 920 

A record of the author’s most active political experience, dating 
from his election, on Dec. 6, 1910, as member of Parliament tor the 
city of Coventry. The speeches are principally taken from Hansard, 
and treat of a considerable variety of topics, ranging from the 

Turko-Italian War and the abolition of plural voting to the “ Battle 

of the Somme and prospects of peace.” 


930-990 HISTORY. 
Calvert (Albert F.). German East Arrica. Werner Laurie, 1917. 
7} in. 151 pp. 219 pl. maps, 6/ n. 967.6 
Mr. Calvert has compiled a businesslike and informative account 
of the sometime German colony ; and numerous small views follow 
the text. The book, which is provided with several maps, con- 
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tains praise of the constructional, industrial, and agricultural work 
accomplished by the Germans, tempered by criticism of their 
methods of dealing with the natives. 


*Channing (Edward). A History oF THE UNITED STATES: vol. 4, 
FEDERALISTS AND REPUBLICANS, 1789-1815. New York, 
Macmillan, 1917. 9 in. 583 pp. maps, bibliogs. index, 12/ n. 

973 

This volume of Dr. Channing’s painstaking work brings before 
the reader, in a discriminative and luminous survey, the principal 
events connected with the history of the United States, and many 
features of the civic life and rural manners of the people, during 
the period approximately covered by the presidencies of Washington, 

Adams, Jefferson, and Madison. The references to authorities 

are ample, and foot-notes are abundant. 


*Eversley (George John Shaw-Lefevre, Baron). THe TuRKIsy 
EMPIRE: ITS GROWTH AND Decay. Fisher Unwin [1917]. 

9 in. 392 pp. front. (por.), 3 maps, appendix, index, 12/6 n. 
949.6 
Lord Eversley knows Turkey well, and is therefore able to write 
informatively upon the causes which led to the rise of that once 
great and flourishing nation, and to its subsequent decline and 
dismemberment. He takes a less favourable view of Turkish rule, 
in comparatively modern times, than some previous writers upon 
the Ottoman Empire, and gives a repellent picture of the degenerate 
later occupants of the throne of Mahomet II. (‘‘ the conqueror”) 
and Solyman the Magnificent. This is a book which should be 

widely read, especially at the present period. 


*Garnett (Lucy M. J.). Barkan Home-Lire. Methuen [1917]. 
9 in. 315 pp. il. index, 10/6 n. 949.6-7-8 
Much information cast in a very readable form will be found in 
this work, by a lady whose long residence in different parts of the 
Ottoman Empire entitles her to write with authority upon the 
social ceremonies and observances, manners, morals, and physical 
and mental characteristics, of the inhabitants of regions in South- 
Eastern Europe of which many Western Europeans have very 
imperfect knowledge. The Albanians, Wallachs, Balkan Greeks, 
Bulgarians, and Osmanlis come within the author’s purview; 
and numerous common misconceptions, especially regarding the 
Osmanlis, are corrected. For instance, popular ideas among 
Christians concerning the haremlik and its occupants appear to be 
erroneous. So far from the haremlik being a “* place of degradation ” 
and a“ detestable prison,” it is stated by the author to be, as a rule, 
the most cheerful and commodious division of an Osmanli house ; 
and the legal status of Osmanli women may be held to compare 
** very favourably with that of women generally in Christian Europe.” 
Moreover, “ among Turks of the industrial classes, one wife is the 
rule, and among those of the upper classes more than one wife is 
the exception. And thus it has, apparently, always more or less 
been among Moslems generally.” 


Gavronsky (J. 0.). THE TRUTH aBouT NEW RuwussiA: an address 
delivered at the Whitefields Men’s Meeting on June 24, 1917. 
Fisher Unwin [1917]. 74 in. 16 pp. paper, 2d. 947 

Such tacts as that desertions from the army took place because 
soldiers thought it necessary to return home in order to participate 
in the distribution of land are helpful to a proper appreciation 
of events connected with the Russian Revolution. The address 
was delivered prior to the ignominy which has now fallen upon 

Lenin, but the speaker evidently had a profound distrust of that 

person. 


*Hurgronje (C. Snouck). THE ReEvott In ARABIA; with a foreword 
by Richard J. H. Gottheil. New York and London, Putnam, 
1917. 7 in. 56 pp. appendix, 4/ n. 953 

This consists of a translation of articles in the Niewwe Rotter- 
damsche Courant of July 14, 1916, by Prof. Snouck Hurgronje, 

a well-known authority on the present condition and the past 

history of Arabia and the Mohammedan world. This brief account 

of the revolt and of the genera] situation is admirably lucid, and 
so is the chapter explaining the impropriety, according to Moham- 
medan law, of the assumption of the title of Caliph by the Sultan 
of Turkey. It will help Western readers to understand questions 
that are to most of them obscure. The appendix translates the 
proclamation of the Shereef which appeared in The Near East tor 
Aug. 25, 1916. 


Levine (Isaac Don). THe Russtan ReEvotvution. Lane, 1917. 
74 in. 255 pp. por., 3/6 n. 947 
This book, by a well-informed American journalist who brings his 
narrative down to the establishment of the Provisional Government, 
provides in its final chapters on ‘The New Russia’ and * The 
Future’ the means for a more intelligent view of later events than 
can be obtained from newspapers. Mr. Levine shows that the 
revolution in Russia was not such a sudden and unpremeditated 
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occurrence as the Westerner is apt to suppose. In a sense, it has 
been going on for a century, ever since Russian intellectuals went 
to France after Napoleon’s defeat in Russia, and were inoculated 
with democratic ideas. In spite of ruthless repression and attempts 
to divert its forces into other channels, it had been proceeding with 
accumulating energy throughout the late Tsar’s reign. The common 
analogy with the French Revolution is fallacious ; but the Duma 
of 1905 might be considered the parallel of the States-General of 

1789. The utter incompetence of the bureaucracy, and, at length, 

their manifest pro-Germanism, brought the revolutionary forces 

to a head, and the adhesion of the military made the result a fore- 
gone conclusion. Mr. Levine sketches the prominent figures of 
yesterday and to-day in Russia. 

Selden Society. Yrar-Booxs oF Epwarp II.: vol. 12, 5 Epwarp 
II., A.D. 1312; edited for the Selden Society by William 
Craddock Bolland. Quaritch, 1916. See 340.9 SoctoLoey. 

942.036 


*Seton-Watson (Robert William). THe Rise or NATIONALITY IN 
THE BatKans. Constable, 1917. 8} in. 316 pp. 4 maps, 
bibliog. index, 10/6 n. 949,608 

It is stated in a “note” at the beginning of this work that, 
owing to the author’s departure from London on military service, 
the book is not the true fulfilment of his intention, but the pub- 

lishers believe that its value is in no way impaired by the want of a 

preface and statement of general conclusions. ‘Turkey in Decline,’ 

‘The Greek Revolution,’ ‘Modern Roumania,’ ‘The Berlin Settle- 

ment and its Consequences (1878-1908),’ ‘The Balkan League,’ 

‘The Break-up of the Balkan League,’ and ‘The Second Balkan 

War’ are some of the more important sections of a notable book. 


Taylor (A. H. E.). THE FUTURE OF THE SOUTHERN Stavs. Fisher 
Unwin [1917]. 8} in. 326 pp. map, index, 12/6 n. 949.7 
Adopting the hypothesis that the Allies will gain a complete 
victory, such as will result in the dismemberment of Austria, the 
author discusses various aspects of the plexus of thorny problems 
which we generally call the Balkan Question, and sets before his 
readers proposals with regard to the frontiers of the new Southern 
Slav State. Montenegro, he considers, should be completely fused 
with Serbia, at all events after the death of King Nicholas. Mr. 
Taylor writes critically in reference to our rulers’ past treatment 
of the Serbian problem, and charges them with want of grip and 
energy, as well as with “ bungling ineptitude which seemed intended 
to prove the truth of the saying that a democracy can neither keep 
peace nor make war.” 


*Treitschke (Heinrich von). History ’or GERMANY IN THE NINE™ 
TEENTH CENTURY; translated by Eden and Cedar Paul 
with an introduction by William Harbutt Dawson: vol. 3, 
book 2 (continued), THE BEGINNINGS OF THE GERMANIC 
FEDERATION, 1814-1819; AND AusTRIA’S HEGEMONY AND THE 
INCREASE IN THE POWER OF PRussIA, 1819-1830. Jarrolds, 
1917. 9 in. 677 pp. appendixes, index, 12 /6 n. 947 

The present volume of von Treitschke’s ‘ History’ covers the 

period of the conferences of Aix-la-Chapelle (1818), Troppau (1820), 
Laibach (1821), and Verona (1822), between the four Powers form- 
ing the Grand Alliance (England, Prussia, Russia, and Austria) ; 
the death of von Hardenberg, the Greek War of Independence, 
and the issue of the Prussian constitutional struggle. At the 
conferences Austria’s influence was exerted always on the side of 
reaction, and towards the repression of national movements or 
liberal aspirations. Only Great Britain appears seriously to have 
protested against her ally’s advocacy of despotism, and not always 
successfully. 


Turin (S. P.). REvoLUTION AND NEw Rwssta: two addresses. 
Fisher Unwin [1917]. 74 in. 8 pp. paper, 1d. 947 
One address was delivered at the Grafton Galleries in London, 
and the other at the Public Art Galleries, Brighton; both are 
helpful to a better appreciation of the situation in Russia to-day. 


Whitton (F. E.). A History oF PoLaND FROM THE EARLIEST 
TIMES TO THE PRESENT DAY. Constable, 1917. 84 in. 303 pp. 

3 maps, index, 8/6 n. 943.8 
Lucidly and succinctly, the author relates the story of a country 
which as late as 1770 stood in the list of European nations as third 
in extent, and fifth in population: a country which “ still repre- 
sents an ethnographic group of more than twenty millions,” and in 
point of population stands immediately next the Great Powers, 
Russia, Germany, France, Great Britain, Italy, and Spain. With 
regard to the future of what Major Whitton well describes as ‘“‘ the 
most unfortunate and not the least noble of European peoples,” 
it is evident that in the deliberations of the Peace Congress which 
must follow the present war the Polish Question will have a promi- 
nent place; and the author at the end of his book quotes the 
following proposals for a settlement, contained in a letter written 
in February, 1917, “‘ by a well-known Pole to an American paper ” :— 
“(1) The Polish territories of Galicia, Silesia, Posen, Prussia, and Russia, 
must be united in one national Polish State. (2) Poland must have a demo- 
cratic government. (3) Poland must have access to the sea by getting back 
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the outlet to the Vistula River, the port of Danzig, which was Polish up to 
7. (4) Poland must_be absolutely independent, commercially and 
gaye of Germany and Russia. (5) Poland’s freedom must be guaranteed 

y the Great Powers. Such is the only settlement desired by all Poles and 
all Poland's true friends.” 


THE GREAT EUROPEAN WAR. 

*Bone (Muirhead), War DRAWINGS: FROM THE COLLECTION PRE- 
SENTED TO THE BRITISH MUSEUM By His MAJEStTy’s GOVERN- 
MENT: édition de luxe, part 2 (published by authority of the 
War Office). ‘Country Life’ Office, 1917. 214 by 17 in. 
10 pls. paper, 10/6 n.; the series of six parts in portfolio, 

/n. 940.9 
To us the most satisfying of the drawings in the present part 

are Nos. 18, 19, and 20, ‘The Country near Amiens,’ *‘ Mounting a 

Great Gun,’ and ‘Erecting Aeroplanes.’ Virile as are the rest, 

others more happily representative of Mr. Bone might, perhaps, 

have been chosen, especially as all the artist’s work does not appear 
to equal advantage upon this large scale. 


*Bone (Muirhead), THE WersTeERN Front: drawings by Muirhead 
Bone ; letterpress written at British Headquarters: part 9, 
SEPTEMBER, 1917 (published by authority of the War Office). 
‘Country Life’ Office, 1917. 12} by 9}in. 20 plates, paper, 2/ n. 

940.9 

Mr. Bone is markedly successful in conveying a sense of atmo- 
sphere and distance—very observable in the seascapes in this part, 
in the view of Rollencourt, and in plate 64, ‘A Railhead.’ The 
picture of a corner of the Grand’ Place of Hesdin is specially pleasing ; 
and one of the best sketches is No. 80, ‘The Bridge of a Merchant 

Ship at Sea.’ Somewhat less successful are No. 71, ‘The Church 

at Flers, and No. 74, ‘Off Havre’; but ‘A Highland Officer’ 

(No. 66) and ‘ An Officer’s Billet’ (No. 65) are effective drawings. 


*Buchan (John). NeEtson’s HIsToRY OF THE WaR: vol. 17, From 
THE OPENING OF THE RUMANIAN CAMPAIGN TO THE CHANGE 
OF GOVERNMENT IN Brirarn. Nelson [1917]. 8 in. 215 pp. 
maps, appendixes, 1 /3 n. 940.9 
Lieut.-Col. Buchan continues, with the same mastery of detail 
and incisive style, to convert yesterday’s news into intelligible 
history. The two main episodes of the present instalment are the 
brilliant opening and the disastrous sequel of Roumania’s campaign, 
and the heroic advance of the French at Verdun. Brussilov’s 
check in September, 1916, is of interest chiefly as it affected the 
struggle in Roumania. The author puts the alleged rashness of 
Roumania in a clearer light, and shows that the advance into 
Transylvania was strategically wise, if not a necéssary condition of 
self-defence. The responsibility for her failure rests to a large 
extent on her allies, and the author is of opinion that it will proe 
bably turn out that M. Stiirmer and the pro-German camarilla in 
Russia meant to let her down. The last chapter of the book deals 
with political transformations in Germany, Russia, France, and 
Britain, but not with the Russian Revolution or the American 
declaration of war. It would facilitate reference if the year, as well 
as the month and day, of the event recorded were printed oftener 
in the margin. 


Cowie (J.G.). THe Last CRUISE OF THE MaJeEstic: the log-book 
of ex-petty officer J. G. Cowie, H.M.S. Majestic; edited by 


George Goodchild. Simpkin d& Marshall [1917]. 7} in. 
189 pp. il., 1/6 n. 940.9 


This is not a big book, but it is a simple, straightforward, 
and telling narrative—one of the most vivid we have read—of the 
epical story of the naval operations in the Dardanelles. It is 
impossible to read unmoved the story of the heroism shown by 
Britain’s valiant sons and their comrades during and atter the 
general bombardment and the great landing; of the colossal sacri- 
fices of life, or of the loss of the good ships Ocean, Bouvet, Irre- 
sistible, Goliath, Triumph, and Majestic—the last-named Mr. 
Cowie’s own beloved ship, sunk on May 27, 1915, the first battle- 
ship to enter the Straits, and “ the last to remain there.” On p. 57, 
line 6, ‘‘ Portland ” should evidently be Portsmouth. 


Mathews (Basil). THREE YEARS’ War FoR Peace. Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1917. 7 in. 95 pp. paper, 1/ n. 940.9 
The author makes an effort in this book to “ get a glimpse of the 
goal’’ of the great struggle in which we are engaged, “ to see, across 
the smoke and turmoil of the battle after three years of war, the 
fortunes of the day and the promise of to-morrow.” - The book is 
““not an argument, nor a detailed record. It is rather a moving 
picture of great events thrown on the screen—‘lest we forget.’”’ 
There are chapters on ‘The Transformation of Britain,’ ‘The Sea- 
Scape,’ ‘The War on the Land,’ ‘Why must we Go On?’ and 
similar topics. 


Nyrop (Christophe). Is War CiviLizaTION ? authorized translation 
by H. G. Wright. Heinemann [1917]. 74 in. 264 pp., 2/6 n. 


versity of Copenhagen, is at first sight merely a collection of some: 
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what disconnected, though readable articles, upon such subjects 
as ‘Moltke and Maupassant,’ ‘ Belgium, Past and Present,’ ‘ War 
and Language,’ and ‘Italy under the Yoke’ ; but it will be found 
that there is a definite plan, and that the general introduction is 
followed by chapters dealing with the devastation in Belgium and 
Northern France, to which succeed the manifesto issued by the 
ninety-three representatives of German science and art, and the 
replies to it. After these comes a section on annexation and 
tyranny, including a translation of the text of the celebrated de- 
claration made in February, 1871, by representatives of Alsace- 
Lorraine in the French National Assembly, and signed among 
others by Léon Gambetta. An informative chapter deals with the 
movement of the Italian Irredentists, and the book contains several 
other noteworthy sections. 


Sven Hepin, NOBLEMAN ; authorized trans- 

lation by H. G. Wright. Fisher Unwin [1917]. 74 in. 223 pp., 

3/6 n. 940.9 

A bitter attack upon the Swedish explorer, who is reminded that 

@ maternal ancestor came from Diisseldorf, and that the name of 

his mother’s family was Berlin, and is accused of belonging to those 

who desired to make Sweden a State in a German Confederation, 

a Pan-German province. The book contains many references to 

Scandinavian politics, a discussion of the German deeds in Belgium, 

and a long review of the Armenian question. The author’s treat- 

ment of Dr. Sven Hedin is severe, and notable for its relentless 
irony. 


Ossiannilsson (K. G.). 


Palmer (Frederick). WitH our Faces IN THE LIGHT: a book by 
an American for Americans which he hopes may explain to 
Britons America’s spirit in this war. Murray, 1917. 7 in. 

105 pp., 2/6 n. 940.9 

The author of ‘My Year of the War’ and ‘ With the New Army 
on the Somme’ is a skilled and experienced American war corre- 
spondent, and in the little book before us, “‘ by an American for 

Americans,’ he points out that his countrymen of the old stock 

can set an example worthy of their ancestry by encouraging the 

new-comers, if they falter, with the resolution of Washington at 

Valley Forge, in the days when the world believed that his cause 

was lost. 


Rawnsley (Hardwicke Drummond). AGaInst A PREMATURE AND 
INCONCLUSIVE PEACE: an address delivered on the third 
anniversary of the War by Canon Rawnsley at Grasmere, 
August 4, 1917. Carlisle, Thurnam d& Sons, 1917. 84 in. 
30 pp. paper, 6d. 940.9 

Canon Rawnsley’s impressive address deserves attentive reading. 

It embodies a summary of facts regarding the aims and methods 

of the Germans, and is a pronouncement in which the numerous 

weighty arguments against an inconclusive and premature peace 
are presented and marshalled with considerable skill. 


TEMPORARY HEROES; with illustrations by the 
author. Lane, 1917. 74 in. 244 pp. il., 3/6 n. 940.9 
In this sequence of letters to “‘ Phyllis,” from a young officer 
actively engaged in the Western theatre of war, we have pictures 
of life in camp, in the front line of trenches, on French railways, 
in a casualty clearing station, in estaminets, a school of infantry, a 
chateau, and whithersoever good or bad luck necessitated the writer’s 
betaking himself. The actuality in these quietly humorous, de- 
scriptive letters makes them worth reading. 


Sommers (Cecil). 


Turezynowiez (Laura de Gozdawa). WHEN THE PRUSSIANS CAME 
to PoLAND: the experiences of an American woman during 
the German invasion. New York and London, Putnam [1916]. 
74 in. 295 pp. il, 6/ n. 940.9 
The author, the wife of a Polish noble, though an American by 
birth, had lived sufficiently long in Poland before the War to adopt 
its interests and outlook as her own. During the German occupa- 
tion she took up Red Cross work among the sufferers in her own 
village, charging herself particularly with the feeding of the prisoners 
of war on finding that her American nationality obtained for her 
a certain freedom of action denied to those of purely Polish descent. 
Her narrative of the rigour and brutality of German rule should 
awaken fresh pity for the helpless poor caught in the advance upon 
Poland—more helpless than ever since America is now one of the 
belligerents. 


J. CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


*Golding (Harry), ed. THE WonpER Book oF THE Navy: for boys 
and girls. Ward & Lock, 1917. 10 by 7} in. 264 pp. il. boards, 

3/6 n. , J. 359 
Illustrated by sixteen coloured plates and nearly three hundred 
pictures, and containing articles by Messrs. Archibald Hurd, Gerard 
Fiennes, C. J. De Lacy, and M. G. Johnstone among others, this 
“Wonder Book” will be an unusually acceptable gift for the 
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average British boy or girl; and there are, in addition, many 
persons of older growth who will find information and entertain- 
ment in its pages. Among the most attractive articles are those 
dealing with the ‘ Naval Air Service,’ ‘Submarines,’ ‘ Guarding oyp 
Coasts,’ ‘Convoys and Transports,’ ‘Mines and Torpedoes,’ ‘ Types 
of Warships,’ and ‘ Big Guns.’ ; 


Gould (F. J.). O~p Testament LEGENDS FoR YouNnG Reapers, 
Watts, 1917. 7} in. 137 pp., 1/6 n. J.-398.1 
These attractively written stories convey in simple language 
the substance of the Biblical narratives concerning Abraham 
Joseph, Moses, David, Jonah, and others. The “legends” are: 
so presented that in each of them a considerable amount of genera) 
information is interwoven with the story. 


WONDER TALES FROM ScorrisH Mytg 
AND LEGEND; with illustrations by John Duncan. Blackie, 
1917, 8} in. 224 pp. il. col. front., 6/ n. J. 3% 

A collection of sixteen attractive tales, filled with Scottish “ local 
colour.’ Among the legends are comprised ‘ Beira, Queen of 

Winter,’ ‘Nimble Men, Blue Men, and Green Ladies,’ ‘ Heroeg of 

the Green Isle,’ ‘The Maid-of-the-Wave,’ ‘The Story of Michag} 

Scott,’ and the like. The illustrations are pleasing. 


*Mackenzie (Donald A.). 


THE ORIGIN OF THE WoRLD: a book for children, 
Rationalist Press Association (Watts), 1917. 74 in. 154 pp. il. 
paper, 1/ n. J. 550 

A cheaper edition of a book published in 1914, including the. 
introduction by Mr. Adam Gowans Whyte. 


MeMillan (R.). 


LETTERS OF POLLY THE PIONEER, written 
to a younger brother and sister back East. New York, Mac- 
millan Co., 1916. 74 in. 182 pp. il., 2/n. J. F. 813.6 

Vivid and instructive stories of the daily life of the pioneers of a. 
century ago, and their incessant troubles with the Indians, illus 
trated by well-drawn sketches of their vehicles, houses, utensils, 
weapons, and both the ordinary routine and the exciting incidents. 
of the settler’s life. 


*Nida (Stella Humphrey). 


*Platt (William and Mrs. William). Srorrtes or THE Scortism 
BorveEr (Told through the Ages Series). Harrap, 1917. 7} in 
256 pp. 16 il. by M. Meredith Williams, 1/9 J. 941.4 
The rich field of Border history provides the material for this 
book. The introduction deals with the physical features, general 
history, and the meaning and associations of place-names; and 
the tales and ballads of the Border freebooters, condensed and 
simplified, compose a thoroughly attractive volume. 


Ross (Kathleen). THE Girts oF ELVILLE COLLEGE. Elliot Stock, 

1917. 74 in. 120 pp., 2/n. J.F. 

A simple story of school life for girls, giving the usual chain of 

events, from the arrival of the homesick new girl to her attaining 
the position of head of the school. 


How THE KInGa’s ScouT FARED IN THE 
GREAT Wag; illustrated by R. Wheelwright. Wells Gardner 
[1916]. 74 in. 253 pp. il., 2/n. J.F. 

A pleasant story of brothers who acquit themselves bravely 
in the great War. One of them gains the Victoria Cross, but 
nearly loses his life. In the end there is a happy gathering at the 
old home in England, where the heroes are welcomed by those 
dearest to them. 


Smith-Masters (Margaret). 


Whyte (Ethel M.). Tatxs witH GoLpEN CHAIN Links. Adyaty 
Madras, Theosophical Publishing House, 1916. 7% in. 69 pp. 
J. 242 


A well-written book, containing much kindly teaching and good 
advice for children. The style is simple and attractive. 


*Wilson (Charles). Rosin{Hoop: sis Merry Exptoirs ; retold by 
Charles Wilson ; illustrated by R. C. Smith (All Time Tales): 
Harrap [1917]. 74 in. 159 pp. front. limp cloth, 1/n. J. 398.2 

Mr. Wilson retells the adventures of Robin Hood in a way t 
attract youthful readers, with just enough semi-archaic words to give 

@ flavour of old times to the story. 


Young (Christie T.). Gotp Stripes. 


Simpkin & Marshall [1917)- 
7 in. 96 pp. paper, 1/ n. J. 940.9 
A series of incidents in a war hospital are described in a simple 


and unaffected manner. The book gives a meed of praise 

admiration to the wounded heroes of Great Britain and the Colonies, 
and sets forth their brave deeds in a manner suited to evoke en- 
thusiasm in the young reader, and interest in those of more mature 


years. 
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